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Pride and Preju Wi 


ety for generations .has pointed to 

table-cloths. Prejudice has stood by the while, 
insisting that to use else than linen were worse than 
heresy. But these dowagers are due for a tumble! 
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For our clients, the Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and the Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., of Wilmington, Del., are pro- 
ducing by combined efforts a linenized cotton damask 
that looks, feels and wears like the finest linen— 
and costs far less. 

But Rosemary-Basco, in spite of these sterling 
qualities, could not stalk uninvited into the nation’s 
dining-rooms. First, it had to gain the favor of the 
trade, who generally bowed to Pride and gave ear 
to Prejudice. Bit by bit, however, a trade paper 
campaign, as unusual as it is potent, is battering 
down the linen fetish. Rosemary-Basco steadily is 
getting on the shelves of the retail store! Rosemary- 
Basco is used in thousands of large hotels and by 
many steamship lines! 

Advertising can do more than capitalize an exist- 
ing preference. It can create preferences! 
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COMPARE! 


Which way are you covering the heart of 
New York—the selling ground that counts? 














MANHATTAN alone contains all of New York’s 
* famous hotels, theaters, skyscrapers, railway ter- 
minals and celebrated thoroughfares. 


MANHATTAN alone is the showplace of the city— 
the center for the nation’s wholesale and retail 
buying. 

Only one rapid transit system covers this selling ground 
effectively—-INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY & 
ELEVATED LINES. 


“Put your message where it counts” 


INTERBOROUGH 


SUBWAY & ELEVATED ADVERTISING 
coy?’ ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 


50 Union Square, New York City 
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Popular Prejudice against the 
Product May Be the Best 
Sales Argument 


How Advertising Is Helping Some Industries to Overcome Suspicion, 
Ignorance and Opposition 


By Roland Cole 


ELL me,” said one saies man- 

ager to another, “what you 
are doing to overcome popular 
prejudice against the use of your 
goods.” 

“Popular prejudice!” exclaimed 
the other, in surprise. “Why, we 
have no such thing in our busi- 
ness. That all disappeared years 
ago. I admit we had plenty of it 
when the safety razor was a new 
thing, but today it is being adver- 
tised so generally, and is in such 
wide use that practically every- 
body admits its advantages over 
the old-style razor.” 

“Then let me tell you one thing 
right here,” said the first speaker. 
“You’re fooling yourself if you 
think prejudice against the safety 
razor has disappeared. It has not, 
and probably will not for years to 
come. You'll never be able to get 
me to use one, and I know scores 
of men who would refuse to shave 
at all if they could not have an 
old-style razor. 

“I tell you that popular preju- 
dice is a thing to be reckoned with 
eternally, not only in selling safety 
razors, but in the case of thou- 
sands of other products, from eye- 
glasses to cantilever bridges. My 
line of business, for example, is 
older than yours by a generation 
or two, it touches the lives of 
people much more fundamentally 
than yours, there are more men 
out selling it, for we have more 


competition than you do, and have 
spent a large sum in sales pro- 
motion; yet popular prejudice 
against my product, which is life 
insurance, is today, and will al- 
ways continue to be, our biggest 
single sales resistance. 

“You look incredulous, yet I’ve 
had six different salesmen call on 
you during the last three years, 
and not one of them has been 
able to convince you that you 
ought to carry life insurance.” 

“Life insurance is different,” 
said the safety-razor man. “I don’t 
believe in it on religious grounds. 
Human life is a God-given thing 
and I refuse to bet on it.” 

“Thanks, a thousand times, old 
man,” laughed the other. “You’ve 
given me an idea I never thought 
of before. Hundreds of other men 
in this city must entertain that 
self-same prejudice against life 
insurance, and I’m going right 
after it with a brand-new argu- 
ment for my men. I came in 
to talk with you with just one pur- 
pose in mind—to find out what 
your particular prejudice against 
my product might be, and I found 
it. Perhaps now you'll take me 
seriously when I tell you that my 
prejudice against the use of your 
product is just as real as you im- 
agine yours to be against mine.’ 

In one way, nearly every prod- 
uct on the market, even including 
many of the so-called necessities 
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of life, like food, shelter and cloth- 
ing, has to fight its way against 
ignorance and prejudice. In the 
course of a single day it is possible 
to meet from one to a dozen peo- 
ple who harbor suspicion or preju- 
dice against the use of linoleum, 
milking machines, savings banks, 


piano players, tractors, cough 
drops, flat-top desks, firearms, cof- 
fee, asbestos shingles, day-beds 
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AN APPEAL AGAINST PREJUDICE TO THE EMOTIONS IN an 
PICTURE AND TO REASON IN WORDS 








and phonographs. Every new 
product has to go through its 
period of suspicion. The story of 
the bathtub has been told so many 
times that one would think every- 
body had heard it and would here- 
after be tolerant toward almost 
anything, no matter how new or 
revolutionary it might appear to 
be, With white enameled tubs in 
such general favor, it is hard to 
realize that physicians in 1842 pro- 
nounced them a menace to health, 
that in Boston in 1845 bathing in 
one was unlawful, except on a 
physician’s prescription, and in 
Virginia of that same year the 
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legislature taxed bathtubs $30 q 
year. 

What has wiped out this misyp. 
derstanding and prejudice against 
the use of the bathtub? Improve. 
ment in the product has assuredly 
had something to do with it, for 
the tin-lined wooden tub of a few 
years ago is not to be compared 
with the enameled or porcelain ty} 
of today, from the point of view 
of appearance or san- 
itation, but a factor 
of far greater force 
has been the power 
of intelligent and per- 
sistent advertising, 

But prejudice or 
opposition is not al- 
ways an easy thing 
to locate. Many man- 
ufacturers recognize 
it frankly, as in the 
case of milking ma- 
chines. Anyone who 
has ever tried to sell 
a milking machine to 
a farmer knows that 
he may as well save 
his breath unless he 
first tries to dissolve 
the dairyman’s preju- 
dice against the use 
of a mechanical de- 
vice for milking cows. 
For the manufacturer 
to assume that the 
farmer has an open 
mind on the subject 
is to make a fatal 
mistake. He has not 
open mind. His 
mind is made up that 
milking by machinery 
is a failure for him. 

Admitting that a _ prejudice 
against a product exists may not 
be a pleasant reflection, but it is a 
profitable one, and the manufac- 
turer who admits it frankly has 
gone a long way toward overcom- 
ing it. Plenty of manufacturers 
will not admit it. Whether they 
admit it or not is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from whether it ex- 
ists or not, as the opening para- 
graphs of this article suggest. 
How much more sensible it would 
be for an advertiser to assume 
that there is popular prejudice 
against the use of his product, 
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drag it out into the light if he 
finds that it does exist, meet it in 
his advertising and break it down, 
than to assume none exists and to 
lose business year after year for 
the sake of preserving his vanity. 

For years Smith Brothers no- 
ticed that the sale of their cough 
drops was very much below what 
they thought it should be in States 
south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. In all other sections of the 
country sales were good and 
showed a steady rate of increase 
year after year. But for some un- 
accountable reason sales in many 
of the Southern States remained 
about the same. 

Many reasons for this condition 
suggested themselves before the 
real reason was discovered. At 
length the truth was dragged into 
the light of day and acknowledged. 
It was briefly this: Southern peo- 
ple are prejudiced against the use 
of black cough drops. The inves- 
tigation showed that this preju- 
dice is not confined to Southern 
white people only, but is shared by 
colored people as well. It can 
readily be imagined that Smith 
Brothers did not derive much joy 
from this discovery. It was not 
pleasant to think about, and had 
they chosen to do so, they could 
have closed their eyes to it and 
kept their attention directed to a 
happier subject—sales in the 
North. 


THE PRODUCT IS CHANGED IN COLOR 


But they recognized the preju- 
dice and undertook to dissolve it 
by making a very simple change 
in the product and—advertising. 
A cough drop of a different color 
—yellow—was put up. Sample 
packages were included in out- 
going shipments of black drops, 
not only to dealers in Southern 
States, but to dealers everywhere ; 
and within sixty days’ time com- 
plete distribution to all dealers 
was achieved. At about the time 
that dealers everywhere received 
the new cough drop, advertising 
cards appeared in street-cars all 
over the country. Because of the 
prejudice against the black drop in 
one section, a new product was 
added to the line and sales were 
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increased, not only in the South 
but in all other sections of the 
United States. 

It may be safely assumed that 
if an unmistakable prejudice 
against the black cough drop was 
found to exist in a certain section 
of the country, perhaps a slighter 
prejudice existed in other sections, 
The black cough drop was retained 
and a new one of a different color 
added. No loss of sales on black 
drops would occur among those 
who had always used and liked 
them. The yellow drops would 
sell also to many users who liked 
the black in addition to all those 
who did not. Advertising and a 
change in the product overcame 
the prejudice. 

Many people are _ prejudiced 
against the use of eyeglasses and 
will not wear them because they 
believe the wearing of glasses will 
make them appear old. To what 
extent does this prejudice hold 
back sales and interfere with the 
good health, earning power and 
general efficiency of people in 
general? Is there any relation 
between this popular prejudice 
and the problems of other mant- 
facturers whose products may 
clash with human vanity? 

One evening, not long ago, four 
people sat at a table playing 
bridge. One of the ladies in the 
party persisted in holding her hand 
of cards so far forward on the 
table that her opponents on either 
side of her could easily see her 
cards. On her way home she com- 
plained to her husband of her 
poor luck and the steady deterior- 
ation of her game during the pre- 
ceding months. He said: 

“T’ve been watching you this 
evening, and I think I know the 
reason. It’s because you hold 
your cards at arm’s length. 
Whether your opponents want to 
look at your cards or not, they 
can’t help doing so. Naturally, 
they regulate their play by your 
hand. You are slipping into this 
habit because you are growing 
far-sighted. This is to be expected 
at your age. In fact it is quite a 
general thing and nothing to be 
alarmed about. Have your eyes 


(Continued on page 166) 
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“How do you birds like my new suit?” 


“Sweet Daddy! That’s the bee’s eyebrows. But how 
come you say it’s yours?” 

“Oh, I’ve picked it out and Mother says I can have 
it. She thinks it’s funny I’m always wise to the best- 
lookin’ things and know what I want even before she 
takes me shopping.” 

Readers of THE AMERICAN Boy have a knack of look- 
ing for quality and good taste in everything. And it 
isn’t accidental. It is something they unconsciously ab- 
sorb from THE AMERICAN Boy stories and articles, 
which are written to give boys an appreciation of the 
worth-while things of life. 

) THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World”’ 


has won the hearts of over a half million keen-thinking 
young citizens, averaging in age between 15% and 16 
years, because it is a “regular feller,” guiding and helping 
them, with never a hint of moralizing, preaching or 
lecturing. 

The advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy offer 
clothing manufacturers an opportunity to win the con- 
fidence of Mr. Gooddresser, Jr. Show him real boys in 
real boy clothes, tell the how and why of your fabrics, 
and you'll make him a customer for your product and a 
booster to the gang. 
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THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Further information 
concerning prize essay 
competition 
Subject: “A Statistical Index of the 


Purchasing Power of Consumers 
in the United States” 





HE specific purpose of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company in offering the prizes is to develop, 
if possible, rmethods and material which will be 
of definite use in the more accurate measurement 
of the purchasing power of communities. 


Studies have been made in the past in the distri- 
bution of population, as well as in incomes. Very | 
little attempt has been made, however, to trans- om 
late incomes into terms of purchasing power. 
Moreover, even in the studies of incomes which 
have been made, there has been only partial sub- 
division of the results by sections of the country, 
sizes of towns, or types of communities, or to 
indicate variations due to changes in general 
economic conditions. 


In order that contestants may realize how un- 
restricted the competition is, we mention the 
following as topics which would be included in the 
general subject: margins of savings in typical 
family budgets; classification of expenditures in 
typical budgets by necegsities, semi-luxuries, and 
luxuries; incomes classified by occupations, sec- 
tions of the country, sizes of towns, types of 
communities, conditions of prosperity or depres- 
sion; methods of determining potential demand 
for commodities of various types. The contestant 


may discuss either the material of a particular ! 
problem or a method of securing such material 
or both. 
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Prizes: First prize ......... $1500 
Second prize ........ 800 
Tited prigg. 2-323. SOO 


Judges: The board of judges having charge of the 
contest is made up as follows: 
PROF. ROBERT E. CHADDOCK, Chairman, 
Professor of Statistics at Columbia University ; 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Statistical 
Association. ‘ 
HENRY STURGIS DENNISON, President of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; formerly President of the Taylor 
Society, New York City. 
A. LINCOLN FILENE, Treasurer and General 
Manager of Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston; President of the Retail Research 
Association, New York. 
STANLEY RESOR, President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York. 
PROF. ALLYN A. YOUNG, Professor of 
| Economics, Harvard University; formerly 
| 
| 


s 





President of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion; formerly Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Economics Association. 


Final date for submittal of manuscripts: September 30, 1923 
| The sett cabbenia is ~~ to any contestant 
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No minimum or maximum lengths are specified for 
the papers. The judges will give full consideration 
to the quality of the writing, necessary supporting 
evidence, and relevancy of material, in judging 
, the quality and adequacy of a contestant’s paper. 
Whenever plans or methods of investigation 
are presented asa partof the development ofa paper, 
the practicability of proposed sources of data, and 
the soundness of plans proposed to secure data 
not at present available, will be considered. 


The winning papers, and such others as the 
J. Walter Thompson Company may select, may 
be published by the Company subject to agree- 
ment between the judges, the Company, and the 
respective authors. 

For further details write to the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON’ CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 











What Inspires the Nation’s Impulse 
to Produce? 






Advertising Creates New Wants; New Wants Require Work; Work 
Means Growth 


By Henry Eckhardt 


F I were an advertising agent 

with an ambition to interest 
the U. S. Steel Corporation in ad- 
vertising, I would send Judge 
Gary a copy of Herbert Hoover’s 
“American Individualism.” 

If there were any other man of 
business, or finance, or law, for 
whom I wanted to crystallize the 
economic usefulness of advertis- 
ing, I would also send him Mr. 
Hocver’s new book. 

Two passages would be marked. 

One of them is this: 

“We (the United States) are 
confronted with a population in 
such numbers as can exist only 
by production attuned to a pitch 
in which the slightest reduction of 
the impulse to produce will at 
once create misery and want. Our 
production will decay.... In 
Russia, a group, in pursuit of so- 
cial theories, has destroyed the 
primary self-interest impulse of 
the individual to production.” 

The impulse to produce! That 
is what we must keep alive. Self- 
interest! That is what keeps it 


alive. 
There is nothing new about 
this explanation of the motive 


power of production. But there is 
something new in Mr. Hoover’s 
emphasis—in his hooking up the 
impulse to produce so directly 
with production, commerce and 
national welfare—and particularly 
in his warning that we’ve got to 
keep our whole industrial engine 
tuned up to the present pitch, or 
find the wolf at the door. 

What has all this to do with 
advertising? 

Back in Hometown is a factory 
worker named John Smith. He is 
‘on piecework. His weekly wage 
averages $35. He is satisfied. 


Thirty-five dollars is all he, his 
wife and his family need to con- 
tinue in the old way. 
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John Smith’s impulse to pro 
duce stops at $35 a week. 

As long as the John Smiths 
won’t spend more, the grocer, the 
butcher, the department store will 
not buy more, and we _ have a 
stationary production. If th 
John Smiths ever start spending 
less, we'll have decreasing produc- 
tion—decay. 

But, now, the sons and daugh- 
ters of this particular John Smith 
grow up. A new phase of his 
education begins. 

He decides (or his family does) 
that their home should have a 
phonograph. 

That ends in $2 a week for 
twenty-six weeks. They get a 
new rug for the parlor, which 
takes $2 a week for twenty more 
weeks, 

In other words, John Smith's 
wants begin to grow. He needs 
more money to satisfy _ those 
wants. He discovers there’s only 
one thing for him to do. That is 
—to produce more. So _ John 
Smith speeds up on the job. He 
stops knocking off for one-day 
vacations. His account with 
tradespeople mounts. He is even 
seen in furniture, music, and jew- 
elry stores. 


SELF-INTEREST THE INSPIRATION 


Mr. Hoover says the primary 
impulse to production is_ self- 
interest. Self-interest is a syno- 
nym for wants. 

By enlarging the wants of indi- 
viduals, we make them enlarge 
their productivity. 

Today, despite current diatribes 
against union labor, the average 0! 
America’s productivity is high. 
It is high—because America’s 
families want automobiles, movies. 
radio—because American women 
are dressing‘ in silk stockings and 
furs — because American homes 
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are worth $174,000,000 
more than in 1921 
—and The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune are read by one out of 
every four families in Iowa— 
naturally the most prosperous 
families, too, because The Register 
and Tribune are the highest priced 
papers in Iowa. 
Iowa’s 1922 Crops............ $480, 142,000 
Iowa’s 1921 Crops............ 305,459,429 
Increase...................$174,682,571 
or 57% 
Iowa’s 1922 Corn Crop ...... $245, 989,000 
Final joint estimate Iowa Weather and Crop Service and 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
. 
The Des Moines Register 
- 
and Tribune 
Over 130,000 Daily—Over 125,000 Sunday 
L A. Klein Guy 8S. Osborn Jos. R. Scolaro 
0 E. 42nd St. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 701 Ford Bidg. 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Cc. A. Cour R. J. Bidwell Co. 
401 Globe Democrat Bldg. San Francisco 
St. Louis Los Angeles 
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know Orientals and period fur- 
niture. 

They want so much that when 
the newlf married husband’s sal- 
ary is small, his wife stays at her 
job. 

They want so much that as- 
tounding numbers are going to 
night school, to extension schools, 
and taking correspondence courses. 

Not only is the American pro- 
ducing more. He is also working 
to better his equipment for pro- 
ducing more. 

This is the great fundamental 
reason why production in the 
United States is so much higher 
than in Europe. 

Now, how has the American 
come to want so much?. Who or 
what fills his mind with so many 
new desires and _ aspirations? 
How is this fundamental impulse 
to production cultivated ? 

Aside from the indirect influ- 
ences of our unstratified social 
order, how else but through ad- 
vertising — advertising next to 
reading that also treats of wants! 

Advertising is the very science 
of wants. 

Advertising creates dissatis- 
faction with a present condition 
or service, or makes the reader 
aspire to something better. Thus, 
the want is born. Then, it shows 
how that want may be satisfied. 

Now, each time that advertising 
fastens such a new want on the 
public, it consolidates production 
and speeds it up. 

When it sold the washing ma- 
chine to a million women it also 
made a million husbands stick 
closer on the job, in order to pay 
that $2.50 a week. 

When it sold the automobiles 
to five million families, it also 
made five million husbands better 
producers, in order to keep the 
gasoline tank filled. 

Nor does advertising, in this, 
perform a disservice to the public. 
It performs a very real and bene- 
ficial service—the service, in fact, 
“which is considered the very es- 
sence of education. 

Prof. E. L. Thorndike, one of 
our greatest authorities on edu- 
cation, defines the aim of educa- 
tion thus: “The purpose of edu- 
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cation is to ‘change human beings 
so that they will have more hu- 
mane and useful wants, and be 
better able to satisfy them.” 

Mr. Hoover’s book contains this 
passage, the second of those which 
I would underscore: 

“We have long since realized 
that the basis of an advancing 
civilization must be a high and 
growing standard of living for 
all the peopie, not for a single 
class; that education, food, cloth- 
ing, housing and the spreading 
use of what we so often term the 
non-essentials are the real ferti- 
lizers of the soil from which 
spring the fine flowers of life.” 

To keep America growing we 
must keep Americans working. 

To keep Americans working wi 
must keep them wanting. 

If Judge Gary and other indus- 
trial leaders wish to see America’s 
production and commerce _ in- 
crease, instead of decay, one of 
their first concerns should be to 
see advertising increase—particu- 
larly the type of advertising that 
builds intelligent new wants. 

I can even conceive of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation itself descend- 
ing from its pedestal and adver- 
tising. Not advertising its prod- 
ucts or its services, but advertis- 
ing to make the public want more 
things made of steel. In fact I 
can go a step further, to the day 
when all our more intelligently di- 
rected industries will keenly in- 
terest themselves in this larger, 
economic use of advertising. 

And this kind of advertising 
would not be a mere good-will 
advertising, either—but a most 
far-sighted and far-reaching piece 
of national industry-building. 


Norman I. Taylor Joins 
Detroit Agency 


Norman I. Taylor, formerly sales 
manager of the William N. Albee Com- 
pany, advertising agency, Detroit, has 
joined Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Gillette Account for Frank 


Seaman 
The Gillette Safety Razor Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.. has placed its advertising 
account with Frank Seaman, Inc.. New 


York 
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Basic Ideas 


Underlying the copy and media 
plans of every successful advertiser 
will be found a basic conception 
of the product and the organization 
responsible for that product. 


This basic conception is not a mere 
‘“‘clever’’ superficiality. It must 
embrace the principles and ideals of 
the manufacturer; it must be har- 
monious with market and method. 
In the strictest sense the formula- 
tion of such a basic idea is the work 
of advertiser’s advertising agency. 
It has been our privilege to origi- 
nate and evolve such plans for 
some of the foremost advertisers 
in the country. 


Write for these booklets: 


‘‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores”’ 


‘‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


HCROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Collier's says thiswee 


ISE men are saying that the school 
today has become our greatest, most 
tragic, failure. 


What should your child know and have 
when the school delivers him back to you 
in his final June? Is it not something like 
this? 


1. He should know himself, his abilities, 
his failings, and his desires. 


2. He should know a trade or profession 
that fits him, and how to keep on learning. 


3. He should know the world he is to 
live in and the people he is to live among, 
and the great laws of life that govern both. 


4. He should know how to use himself 
and his work to get from the world the 
things he most wants, and give the service 
for which he is fit in the place where it is 
most needed. 


5. He should have a character founded on 
this knowledge, brave, honest, fair, neither 
impudent nor cringing, and with the instinct 
of unselfish service. 


There are a great many more things that a 
grown boy or girl ought to have, of course, 
but these five are beyond question. Unless 
they have this much, they get no fair chance 
when they begin active life. Every child 
has a right to them. How many get them? 
Did you? Will your children? 


(From an editorial in this week’s Collier’s) 
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Collier’s has often said that its purpose is to 
Cop show how we may plan and work toward an 
equal chance for every child of every parent. 


1001 
nost 


The editorial above will be followed by a 
series of articles in which Collier’s will tell 
the parents of America about actual schools 
lave that are already giving boys and girls more 
you knowledge and more power. 

like 
In more than a million homes Collier’s is 
read by men and women who care about a 
better life, who do their own thinking, who 
have faith in the moving power of truth. 
Collier’s gives them facts and ideas—the raw 
material for thought and action—in both 
its editorial and its advertising pages. ~ 


Colliers 
inmoce than a million homes— 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ALTIMORE is a city ot 
churches that believe in 


advertising. They find that it pays. 


‘~ Baltimore churchgoers have learned to 
depend on the NEWS and AMERICAN each week for the adver- 
tising news of their churches. For the NEWS was one of the very first 
papers in the United States to develop religious advertising on a big 
scale, putting Baltimore a step or so ahead of other cities in the reader 
interest that has been created in this important field. 


During 1922, the NEWS and AMERICAN published 172,559 lines of 
religious advertising —a gain of 15,170 lines over the year 1921—a 
showing that classes these papers among the first in the country for 
volume of religious advertising. 


The papers that have trained their readers to depend on their religious 
advertising have taught them to depend on them for all other advertising, 
too. And readers know that the advertising accepted and published by 
these papers can be relied upon. 


It is this sort of reader faith in the NEWS and AMERICAN that 


makes their columns such a profitable investment for the national advertisers. 


a vared And Sunday.. ee 
Ohe SaltimoreAmericam 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


— A, Sens ‘5 wg be é 
stern Representative estern Representative 
150 Nassau Street , ide. 

New York ) Qed] Tower Bidg 


Chi 
Advertising Manager hicage 
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Fleischmann’s Concentrated Drive 
to Increase Use of Bread 


Outdoor Campaign Will Attack on Two Fronts 


AS part of its campaign to in- 
LAcrease the consumption of 
bread until it forms at least 70 
per cent of the American diet, 
the Fleischmann Company on Feb- 
ruary 1 will start a poster adver- 
tising campaign in _ practically 
every city and town in the United 
States and Canada having a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or more. In New 





Bakers’ Bread.” On the first point 
it has said: 

“Steadily for a number of years 
we have driven home to the Amer- 
ican public the importance of 
bread as a part of their daily diet. 

“And steadily for a number of 
years the amount of bread eaten 
per person in the United States 
has increased. 





A POSTER DESIGNED TO BOOST THE SALE OF BAKERS’ BREAD 


York City and in some Southern 
cities the campaign has already 
started. 

For approximately six months 
this company will use outdoor ad- 
vertising to help increase the sales 
of bakers’ bread throughout the 
United States and Canada. And 
the Fleischmann Company will 
benefit by this advertising in be- 
half of one of the most important 
users of its product. With its 
marvelous system of distribu- 
tion whereby fourteen factories 
through 1,000 distributing  sta- 
tions and 2,000 trucks deliver 
fresh yeast daily to more than 
30,000 bakers and 250,000 grocers. 
it will be ready for any reasonable 
demands that may be made. 

This campaign will have two 
talking points: (1) It will tell 
why bread is the most nutritious 
food; and (2) it will say “Eat 
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“In 1917 the amount of bread 
eaten per person was 6.2 pound- 
and-a-half loaves per month. To- 
day our bread consumption is 10.2 
pound-and-a-half loaves per month. 

“Only about 30 per cent of the 
American diet is made up of bread 
today. This is far below what it 
should be. According to a noted 
food authority the percentage 
should be seventy at least.” 

On the other point that will be 
equally stressed, “Eat Bakers’ 
Bread,” the company has said in 
explaining this poster campaign to 
its division and district managers: 

“In 1860 only 8 per cent of the 
bread consumed was bought from 
bakers. 

“Tn 1890 this percentage had in- 
creased 20 per cent. 

“Today as a result of the wide 
publicity given to the value of 
good bakers’ bread, over 60 per 
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cent of the bread eaten in the 
United States is bakers’ bread. 

“Not only is the total consump- 
tion of bread increasing but the 
percentage of bakers’ bread is also 
higher. A double growth for the 
baker.” 

The posters that will hammer 
on these two points will carry 
illustrations and brief, clear text. 

One that will be concerned with 
creating good-will for bakers, wil! 
give a picture of a white-capped, 
white-gloved baker standing out 
against a vivid blue background. 
That poster will say : “40,000 bakers 


“fo keep ° Youn? 
to live | long 
one half of your 


food seadd be 


np .; «A 
apt ~~ 
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tory and to see to it that the local 
bakers have every opportunity to 
use all of the facilities of the 
Fleischmann Company in tying 
up with the poster campaign. It 
has specifically said on this syb- 
ject: 

“Go after the bakers to make 
a quality bread and to advertise 
it intelligently. 

“Now—our posters are urging 
along the good work—but they 
only go so far. After that it’s 
up to the bakers. They’ve got to 
back up the work of the posters, 

“They can tell the public about 













FLEISCHMANN 'SS YEAST used by bakers since | 


A POSTER THAT EMPHASIZES THE VALUE OF BREAD AS A FOOD 





supply daily 64,000,000 people.” 
And at the bottom it will carry, 
as all of the other posters will, 
the words “Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
Used by Bakers Since 1868.” 

Another poster designed to 
stress the value of bread as a food 
in both picture and text will tell 
of energy. “Bread,” it will say, 
“is turned into working energy 
quicker than any other food,” and 
the picture will show a cheerful- 
faced worker about to start his 
midday meal, that is chiefly bread, 
as he rests with his back to a 
huge piece of machinery. Every- 
thing in it, words, color, lines and 
drawings drive in one direction— 
bread and energy. 

To the heads of its divisions 
and districts the company has sent 
complete information of the plan 
and purposes of the campaign. It 
expects each division and district 
to know thoroughly the exact 
posting schedules for the terri- 


the high quality of their bread 
in their own advertising. 

“And _ here’s where _ every 
Fleischmann representative comes 
in again, 

“If there’s anything wréng with 
a baker’s production processes or 
with his service to customers, 
check up on it. If you can’t set 
things right, call upon our demon- 
strators or our Sales Promotion 
Department. 

“Bakers’ bread must be right 
for his advertising and our ad- 
vertising to make good. 

“Next, point out to the bakers 
what a gold mine lies waiting for 
them if they will only take ad- 
vantage of the big Fleischmann 
campaign to advertise their brands. 

“During the past few years over 
15,000 bakers have conducted local 
advertising campaigns to tie up 
with our national advertising on 
bread. They have found that it 
has paid many times over.” 
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State Laws Regulating Foreign 
Corporations 


The Difficult Question of Determining What Constitutes “Doing Business” 
within the State 


FRANK PRESBREY Co. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am enclosing a copy of letter re- 
ceived by one of our clients, from a 
special assistant attorney general of the 
State of Alabama. 

Our clients have never sent specialty 
salesmen to the State of Alabama. This 
law, therefore, does not affect them. 

As a protection for the future, we 
should like very much to know if other 
States, and which, have laws similar to 
this Alabama law. 

Also, will you kindly let us know, if 
possible, if any States have laws and 
penalties restricting legitimate selling 
to dealers by mail? 

FraNkK Pressrey Co., 
Lestie Davis. 


HE letter from the special 

assistant attorney-general of 
Alabama, mentioned by Mr. Davis, 
refers to a claim for penalties 
under the Alabama Corporation 
law for doing business within the 
State as a foreign corporation 
without having qualified and paid 
the necessary fees required by the 
statute. It recites that since a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that 
the sending of specialty salesmen 
into a State constitutes “doing 
business” within that State, it is 
necessary for foreign corporations 
sending specialty salesmen into 
Alabama to qualify under the 
State law requiring the designa- 
tion of a definite “place of busi- 
ness” within the State, the ap- 
pointment of a resident agent, and 
the payment of certain fees and 
taxes. And since the corporation 
addressed has never qualified 
under the law, “it will be neces- 
sary to adjust the claim of the 
State of Alabama for _penal- 
ties . . . before the State Board 
of Compromise. In view of the 
general idea which has prevailed 
that this character of business was 
not such as to necessitate qualifi- 
cation, the majority of claims will 
be adjusted on a compromise basis 
of $250, in full discharge of all 
penalty claims.” 


We cannot express an opinion 
as to the merits of the claim for 
penalties set up by the Alabama 
official, but there is nothing un- 
usual in the law under which the 
claim is made. Similar laws exist 
in practically every State requir- 
ing foreign corporations (that is, 
corporations not organized under 
the laws of the State in question) 
to observe certain formalities and 
pay certain fees and taxes if they 
wish to “do business” within the 
limits of the State. The only 
question is as to what actually 
constitutes “doing business” in the 
State, the States having no power 
to govern purely interstate com- 
merce. This is a question at- 
tended with considerable difficulty. 
as the constant succession of re- 
ported decisions amply demon- 
strates. 

The Supreme Court case cited 
by the Alabama Attorney-General 
(Cheney Brothers vs. Massa- 
chusetts) was decided as long ago 
as March, 1918. In this case a 
number of instances were con- 
sidered in which the State of 
Massachusetts had brought actions 
against foreign corporations for 
failure to qualify under the State 
law. The particular instance cited 
is that of the Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Company in con- 
nection with which the Court said: 
“It (the company) has an office 
in Massachusetts where it employs 
several salesmen for the purpose 
of inducing local tradesmen to 
carry and deal in its flour. These 
salesmen solicit and take orders 
from retail dealers and turn the 
same over to the nearest wholesale 
dealer, who fills the order and is 
paid by the retailer. Thus the 
salesman, though not in the em- 
ploy of the wholesaler, is selling 
flour for him. Of course this is 
a domestic business—inducing one 
local merchant to buy a particular 
class of goods from another—and 
may be taxed by the State, re- 
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gardless of the motive with which 
it is conducted.” On the other 
hand, in considering the Cheney 
Brothers’ case, the court was of 
the opposite opinion. “It (the 
company) maintains in Boston a 
selling office with one office sales- 
man and four other salesmen who 
travel throughout New England. 
The salesmen solicit and take 
orders, subject to approval by the 
home office in Connecticut, and it 
ships directly to the purchasers. 
No stock of goods is kept in the 


Boston office, but only samples 
used in soliciting and taking 
orders. Copies and records of 


orders are retained, but no book- 
keeping is done, and the office 
makes no collections. The sales- 
men and the office rent are paid 
directly from Connecticut, and the 
other expenses of the office are 
paid from a small deposit kept in 
Boston for the purpose. . . . We 
do not perceive anything in this 
that can be regarded as a local 
business as distinguished from in- 
terstate commerce.” 

The court decisions on this im- 
portant question of definition al- 
ready fill several bulky volumes, 
and more are being added daily. 
For example, a recent Kentucky 
case holds that sales of jewelry 
direct to the customer by a trav- 
eling salesman is “doing business,” 
and that having failed to qualify 
under the State law the corpora- 
tion cannot enforce notes accepted 
in payment; a Michigan case de- 
cides that a contract to deliver 
and set up chairs in a theatre, 


employing local labor, is “doing 
business”; a Tennessee’ case 
declares that soliciting orders 
through local brokers is not 


“doing business.” 

Obviously none of these laws 
affects the solicitation of orders 
by mail, direct from retailers or 
wholesalers in another State, since 
that is clearly interstate commerce 
and not within the jurisdiction of 
the State. 

It is hardly feasible for the 
layman to master the details of 
the various State laws on the 
subject, or to try to keep abreast of 
court decisions. It is wise, how- 
ever, for advertising agents to 
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recognize the fact that such laws 
exist almost everywhere, and to 
see that their clients secure com- 
petent legal advice in order to 
comply with them when it is nec- 
essary. —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Roi B. Woolley with Goldman- 
Carrigan Agency 


Roi B. Woolley has been appointed 
vice-president of |Goldman-Carrigan, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 

Mr. Woolley has recently been with 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New 
Yotk. Before that he had been with 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., and had been 
director of publicity of ‘the Society for 
Electrical Development. He has been 
engaged in sales and advertising work 
for the last eighteen years. 


T. S. Dayton Joins Staff of 
Edwin Bird Wilson 


Thaddeus S. Dayton has joined the 
staff of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York. He re- 
cently had been New York staff repre- 
sentative of the business news section 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
for five years was publicity manager 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York. 


Made Partner of J. P. Mc- 
Kinney & Son 


John J. McConnell, who has been 
manager of the Chicago office of J. P. 
McKinney & Son, publishers’ represen 
tatives, New York, for the last three 
years, has been admitted to partnership 
in the firm. Mr. McConnell will con 
tinue to manage the Chicago office. 


“The American Boy” Appoints 
Western Manager 


Gale Blocki, Jr., recently with The 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., has been 
appointed Western manager of The 
American Boy, Detroit. Mr. Blocki 
also was formerly with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, G. Logan Payne and the 
Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin News. 


Federal Truck Account with 
Campbell, Trump Agency 
The 

Detroit, 

count 

pany, 
city. 


Motor Truck Company, 

has placed its advertising ac- 
with Campbell, Trump & Com- 
advertising agency, also of that 


Federal 


Lysol with Hoyt’s Service 


Lehn & Fink, New York, have ap- 
pointed Hoyt’s Service, New York, to 
direct the advertising of Lysol disin- 
fectants, Lysol Shaving Cream and the 
other Lysol products. 
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Business Will Be Good in 1923, 


Say Industrial Leaders in 


Philadelphia 


Business conditions which will surpass any enjoyed 
in Philadelphia since the war are forecast for 1923 by 
leaders in many different branches of industry. 


Conditions sounder fundamentally than at any time in 
recent years—prospects that the year just starting will 
break all building records—and other encouraging signs 
are in evidence in Philadelphia, the third largest city in 
the United States. 





Producers of goods of every kind—foodstuffs, clothing, 
furniture, automobiles and other things—can reach the 
buyers in this great market by advertising in The Bulle- 
tin—for The Bulletin enters nearly every home in and 
around Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 















Y “I Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
n ‘ é ‘ : 
i .- ye daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in 
nearly everybody reads America. 


Net paid daily average circulation for 1922 
—493,240 copies a day. 


The Bulletin 


New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—M. Bryans, 125 Pall Mall, 8S. W. 1 

Paris—Ray A. Washburn, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 


(Copyrighted 1923—Bulletin Company) 
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Livestock Contributd!™ 
Farm Income' ‘ 
More than 50,000 farm boys and girls | 


engag 
in Pig and Calf Club Work one-t 
Lives 
HE LIVESTOCK industry in Oklahoma is growing. of fai 
| It is growing not only as a whole, but rapidly is claire 
being recognized as an essential factor in producing and 
ready money and stabilizing operations on the average agric’ 
Oklahoma farm. 
The 
. out 
The farmer who raises feed crops most generally can ars 
market these crops more profitably by feeding them than form 
by selling his corn, oats, sorghums or hay on the open econ 
market at harvest-time. the i 
ona 


Thirty-two percent of the farmer’s income in Oklahoma 
comes directly from the sale of livestock and another 
eleven percent from livestock products, according to U. S. { 
Department of Agriculture figures for 1919. And the 
industry continues to grow. 


mth 
Livestock receipts at the Oklahoma City Stock Yards q 
show steady increases. In 1922 the number of head of 


, Ed 
cattle increased 23 percent over 1921, hogs 36 percent, 9 
calves 12 percent and horses and mules 125 percent. 

More than 14,200 motor truck loads were brought in by 
farmers last year. New 
—.._. 





Most Circulation — Greatef" © 4 
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utd#mportant Share of 
net Oklahoma 













irls More than 50,000 boys and girls on Oklahoma farms are 
engaged in pig and calf club work. This is approximately 
one-tenth of the total in the United States. 
Livestock, then, is an important part of the general plan 
ing. of farming in Oklahoma. Oklahoma can rightfully lay 
y is claim to more pure bred livestock, both breeding herds 
sing and animals on farms, than any other state of equal 
age agricultural importance. 
The editors of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman through- 
out many years have advocated and encouraged the 
“ene raising of livestock as an important phase of general 
am farming. It is the continual stressing of such important 
pen economic phases of farm life that is rapidly stabilizing 
the incomes of farmers and putting Oklahoma agriculture 
on a firmer financial basis. 

ma 

her | 

* 

the 

rail’ a d 
rds } ‘ CARL WILLIAMS | 
of Editor 
ae Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mor. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

F THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
nt. THE OKLAHOMAN &% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 
by E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
eatgneage— Lowest Rate 
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Showing and Selling Automobiles 
in the Chicago Market 


On January 27 Chicago will open the greatest automo- 
bile show in its history. On the same date The Chicago 
Daily News will issue a special section devoted to auto- 
mobiles and the automotive industry in general, that will be 
one of the most comprehensive automobile numbers ever 
published in Chicago. 


Representation in both will insure you the fullest measure 
of result-bringing publicity in the Chicago Field. 


Chicago is one of the greatest automobile markets in the 
world, and the Chicago Daily News is the greatest auto- 
mobile and automobile accessory medium among. all 
Chicago daily newspapers—as is proved by its pronounced 
and continual leadership in automotive advertising. 


Here are the lineage figures for the year 1922, supplied 
by the Advertising Record Company, an independent audit 
service maintained by all the Chicago newspapers: 


COMPARISON 
The Chicago Daily News. . .560,928 lines 560,928 lines 
The Daily Tribune......... 509,188 “ 509,188 “ 
CE. cc cckdndne awiaeens 494,508 “ 
The Daily Herald-Examiner.209,725 “ 
Pree ere 208,024 “ 
The American ............. 188,911 “ 


The Daily News’ excess over the next 
highest score, that of The Daily Tribune 51,740 lines 


Your announcement in this special automobile number 
will reach not only car owners and drivers, but merely 
every financially competent “prospect” in this market. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Getting into Advertising via the 
Route of the Novelty Product 


A New 

gers is many a company 
W ce no doubt would be ad- 

vertising if it could find something 


striking to advertise. Making a 
product or line or products which, 
while perhaps having points of su- 
periority, are much like those of 


‘OVER 
SHOE 





OFF 
IN A FLASH 


CARED. 
RADIO BOOT 


A Gift “She” Will Appreciate 
Whether “Sher ie ine eweetheart or little sister, Radio Boots will be 
mieeene Chris gift, ‘Bade of light, flexible rubber. They the 
lage calles and fect warm end dry in cald and stormy weather. 
They slip o@ and off over the shoe with amazing ease. 


DEMAND RADIO BOOTS 


ALWAYS ASK FOR _— PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


Muteber leetwoar—senms sheer rubber heole— rubber otething 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











NEWSPAPER COPY THAT HAS SOME OF THE 
FLASH OF THE TRADE-MARK 


competitors, the company is un- 
willing to go into the long pull in- 
volved in an investment for gen- 
eral publicity. 

In some cases a concern tries 
advertising for a time, then gives 
it up because it can’t trace much 
in the way of cash results. The 
trouble usually in such cases is 
that it doesn’t stay in long enough 
to give the advertising a chance to 
make a dent in the public con- 
sciousness. 

Some concerns have been able 
to get around this difficulty by 
bringing out a novelty which 
catches on quickly and so makes 
the advertising immediately pro- 
ductive and pay its way as it goes. 
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Product May Turn the Trick as It Did for This Rubber Concern 


Such was the case with the 
Cambridge Rubber Company of 
Cambridge, Mass. “For some 
years we had had in mind the idea 
of general advertising,” said 
George H. Rockwell, of the com- 
pany. “But we never entered that 
field until last fall, when we 
brought out the Camco Radio 
Boot. This was a light rubber 
boot with an Astrakhan cuff at the 
top for women and children—a 
novelty which we felt from the re- 
ception it received on preliminary 
showing was going to be a big 
seller. 

“Early in the season our sales 
force had taken large orders for 
the new boot. We felt we had a 
winner, and figured that here was 
our chance to turn public atten- 
tion to our trade-mark and at the 
same time create direct sales for 
the new product. 

“Its newness would give us 
something to advertise in a strik- 
ing way that would attract atten- 
tion. Our idea was not primarily 
to sell the Radio boot—that, 
while important, was incidental; 
rather, it was to begin to estab- 
lish our trade-mark in the public 
mind. With the attention gained 
through the general interest in 
this novelty, we would be in posi- 
tion to continue general advertis- 
ing on other lines. 

“We therefore opened up last 
fall with a national magazine and 
local newspaper campaign on the 
Camco Radio Boot. We _ took 
space in two national mediums, 
averaging half pages, and in the 
newspapers with space ranging 
from full-page down to ten-inch 
double-column. 

“To date our newspaper adver- 
tising has been concentrated in 
New England. When the initial 
orders were being taken late in 
the spring, the salability of the 
new boot was a matter of guess- 
work. It looked good, but no one 
knew for a certainty that it would 
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go well. Western department 
stores and shoe dealers plunged on 


it, but the Eastern merchants, with 
their more conservative tempera- 
ments, while they bought liberally, 
were more conservative. Our 
newspaper campaign was for the 
purpose of stimulating the en- 
thusiasm of the New England 
temperament. The promise of the 
advertising to come at the time 
they placed their orders gave buy- 
ers greater confidence and encour- 
aged them in placing larger orders 
than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

“In newspaper space we listed 
dealers handling the boot; and 
the actual effect of the advertis- 
ing, coupled with a considerable 
volume of window display and 
selling effort merchants have put 
behind it, has been to start a de- 
mand which is taking a large part 
of our total production. 

“Our choice of the word Radio 
in connection with the boot has, 
we think, turned out to be a good 
one. When we came to select a 
name we at once tried to think of 
some way of applying the word 
to it because of the popular in- 
terest in radio and because by as- 
sociation it would suggest some- 
thing new and up to the minute. 
We got the connection by using 
the phrase with it ‘on and off in a 
flash,’ which incidentally _ be- 
comes an excellent selling point. 
In all our advertising, therefore, 
the main display will certainly be 
given to the phrase ‘Cameo Radio 
Boot—on and off in a flash, over 
the shoe.’ 

“Now that we have got our start 
we plan to continue in general 
advertising. We really believe 
that with the aid of the advertis- 
ing the boot will become a staple 
article of footwear rather than a 
mere fad. When the season is 
over on this item, we will start 
advertising some of our other 
products. In so doing we shall 
try to work into them certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. While 


we may not be able to improve 
their quality, we may be able to 
give them certain differences of 
appearance upon which we will be 
able to bear in our publicity.” 
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Ervin Wardman Dead 

Ervin Wardman, vice-president of 
The New York Herald Company, the 
Sun Printing and Publishing Associa 
tion and the Sun-Herald Corporation, 
publishers respectively of the Evening 
Telegram, the Sun and the Herald, New 
York newspapers, died at his New York 
home, January 13, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Mr. Wardman had been a 
journalist for thirty-four years, start 
ing as a reporter on the New York 
Tribune in 1888. He went to the New 
York Press as managing editor in 1895, 
becoming editor-in-chief the _ following 
year. In 1916 when the Press was 
merged with the Sun under the con 
trol of Frank A. Munsey, Mr. Ward. 
man became vice-president and subse 
quently shaped the policies of the three 
papers first mentioned. He was a 
pungent and aggressive editorial writer 
and is credited with having coined the 


phrase “yellow journalism” in the late 
°90’s. 
Frank Seaman, Inc., Increases 


Staff 


Frank Seaman, Inc., has added to its 
production staff the following: Francis 
Brooke Farley, John S. Barlow, Thomas 
F. Goggin and Arthur Witt Ramsdell. 

Mr. Farley was copy chief of the Pat- 
erson-Andress Co., and has lately been 
with George Batten Co. Mr. Barlow 
has for the past seven years 
with the Remington Arms Co., first as 
assistant advertising manager and then 
as advertising manager. Mr. Goggin 
was for fifteen years in the advertising 
department of the New York Telephone 
Co. Mr. Ramsdell has been with the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


Edward S. La Bart Will Join 
Chicago Poster Concern 


_ Edward S. La Bart, formerly adver 
tising manager of Wilson & Company, 
Chicago a = will join the sales and 
merchandising staff of George Enos 
Throop, poster advertising, Chicago, 
February 1. Mr. La Bart has been 
with Wilson & Company for the last 
twelve years. Charles Deane, who has 
been vice-president of the Throop or- 
ganization, has resigned. He plans to 
engage in ranching in California. 


Sphinx Club Dinner Postponed 


Owing to the inability of George B. 
M. Harvey, American Ambassador to 
England, to attend the January dinner 
of the Sphinx Club, New York, which 
was to have been held on January 16, 
Corbett McCarthy, president of the 
club, informs Printers’ INK that the 
dinner has been postponed. 


H. Gardner McKerrow 
Hazard Agency 


If. Gardner McKerrow, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the National 
Analine & Chemical Company, New 
York, has joined the staff of the Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, New York. 


Joins 
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St. Louis Chemical Company 
Appoints H. L. Wood 


Hugh L. Wood, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Hess & Culbert- 
son Jewelry Co., St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position by John 
Milliken & Co., manufacturing chemists 
of that city. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Ross-Gould Co., St. 
Louis advertising agency. 


Thomas Hooker Dead 


Thomas_ Hooker, president of the 
Spokane Chronicle, died in that city on 
January 9. His age the following day 
would have been seventy-five. Mr. 
Hooker was born in New Haven, Conn., 
went to Spokane in 1889 and had been 
with the Chronicle for thirty years. He 
was a former president of the Wash- 
ington State Press Association. 


E. A. Smith with “Current 
Opinion” 

Eugene A. Smith, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, is now with Current 
Opinion as its Western manager with 
headquarters at Chicago. 





“Oral Hygiene” Appointment 

E. G. Lensner has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager of Oral Hygiene 
and Proofs, Pittsburgh dental publica- 
tions, with headquarters at Los Angeles. 
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New Copy Service Headed by 
C. A. Parker 


Charles Addison Parker, vice-presi- 
dent of the Victory Account Banking 
Corporation of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
formerly vice-president and secretary of 
The Curtis Company, of Detroit, has 
formed an advertising idea and copy 
service company in New York under 
the name Charles Addison Parker and 
Associates. 

August Ganthier, until recently man- 
ager of The Issues of Today, and 
before that connected with the Modern 
Art Collector, is a member of the new 
company; as well as Phyllis Bender, 
formerly Detroit manager of The 
Biow Company, and sales manager of 
the industrial department of the Uni- 
versal Film Company. 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
Appoints W. J. Daily 
Walter J. Daily has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Premier vacuum clean- 
ers. He was recently with the Federal 

Advertising Agency, New York. 


B. T. Palmedo has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia. 





George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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If Then, Why Not Now? 


HE Seaboard National Bank 
of New York, in its recent 
newspaper advertising, has brought 
to light some of the ancient trade- 
marks which made Sheffield noted 
as a locality where fine silver plate 


was made. Of these trade-marks, 
which are reproduced herewith, 
the copy says, “These are the 


marks of makers of old Sheffield 
Plate. Of the makers themselves, 
little is known, little except this: 
that these particular marks appear 
only on pieces of beautiful work- 
manship, exquisite design, and 
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TRADE-MARKS OF SILVER MAKERS THAT 
ARE CENTURIES OLD 


warranted value.” This bank then 
draws a comparison between these 
trade-marks of ancient days and 
its own board of directors, many 
of whom are manufacturers of 
advertised trade-marked products. 

“Since far-away times,” says the 
copy, “not merely in these recent 
days of advertised trade-marks, 
the maker’s name or mark has 
been a pledge in which the public 
has placed confidence. 

“And because the directors of 
this bank are the real makers of 
its policies and actually direct its 
affairs, we publish their names 
every once in a while as a pledge 
to you.” 

Thus this bank adds a new note 
to the old argument as to how a 
banker should act when a manu- 
facturer comes to him for a loan 
to be spent in advertising. When 
a group of manufacturers who 
have used advertising to build 
modern words of good-will actu- 
ally direct the affairs of a bank, 
the officers of such a bank, it 
would seem, should have a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the man who 
is trying to emulate their methods. 
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Trade-marked good-will was a 
real tangible asset to the old- 
time makers of Sheffield plate, a 
good-will which is exerting a sales 
influence today, centuries later. 
Why is it, then, we wonder, that 
so many bankers continue to deny 
the value of the modern good- wiil 
asset, built primarily by consistent 


advertising to the final buyers? 


New Accounts with V-C 

Agency 
Advertisers’ Service Cor- 
poration, New York, has obtained the 
following accounts: Quaker Lace Com- 
pany and the Quaker “Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia; Amory, Browne & Com- 
pany, Boston, “Gilbrae” ginghams; the 
Williams Barker Company, books and 
novelties, and Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, both of New York. 

The following book publishers. all 
located at New York, have placed 
their mail-order accounts with this 
agency: The Review of Reviews Corpora- 
tion, Charles Scribner’s Sons, McKin- 
ley, Stone & Mackenzie, W. R. Cald- 
well & Company, and the University 
Society. 


Irvin F. Paschall Opens Own 


Business in Chicago 

Irvin F. Paschall, until recently vice- 
president of the J. Roland Kay Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, has 
established his own business at Chi- 
cago as advertising counsel. Mr. 
Paschall has been in the publishing and 
advertising business for a number of 
vears. He was advertising manager of 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, prior 
to his connection with the J. Roland 
Kay Company. 


The V-C 


New Accounts for Chicago 
Agency 

The Green Duck Metal Stamping 
Company, manufacturer of metal ad 
vertising novelties, and the Gellman 
Wrench Corporation, have placed their 
advertising with Lucien M. Brouillette, 
Chicago. Both of these companies are 
situated in Chicago. 


Columbia Motors Account to 
Detroit Agency 


The Columbia Motors Company has 
placed its account with Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., advertising agency, 
i Advertising plans for 1923 
call for use of Sutivnal magazines, 
trade publications and newspapers. 


Western Cartridge Account 
for D’Arcy Agency 
The Western Cartridge Co., Alton, 
Ili., maker of shotgun shells and ammu 
nition, has plz aced its advertising in the 
hands of the D’Arcy Advertising Co., 
St. Louis advertising agency. 
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Get Out of the Rut 


Talking with a large national advertiser 
the other day he said, “Over 75% of our busi- 
ness is done in small towns, from 10,000 
under. We deal entirely through jobbers. We 
are doing extensive advertising; yet our one 
line is so small we do not get the co-operation 
from the jobber’s salesmen in pushing our 

_ product.” 


Asked what sort of a list they were using, 
he replied, “Oh, the general list, the standard 
list of women’s magazines; we cover the en- 
tire country with our national advertising.” 





But did they? 


Here is an advertiser doing 75% of his business 
in small towns. His product has been on the market 
for 30-odd years. It is a representative brand. He 


is still doing his big business in the small town field, 
yet he has never given the jobber whose salesmen 
cover the small town market adequate advertising 
support. True he is using the big list of women’s 
magazines—the so-called standard list. That gives 
him from 75% to 80% urban market coverage, but 
gives a small town coverage so inadequate as to 
make the money he is spending in that field almost 
wasted. 


This is the rut that the national advertiser has a 
hard time avoiding unless his list is analyzed thor- 
oughly. It is the line of least resistance—follow-the- 
leader sort of advertising. “Here is a group of 
magazines that we will use. They cover the country 
with large circulation.” 


But where is that circulation going? Where is 
your market? If you operate through jobbers, where 
are the jobbers selling your merchandise? You have 
probably already analyzed your distribution. Now 
analyze the coverage of your magazine list and, if 
you are using a big list you will find you have a 
small town coverage of from 15% to 20% as opposed 
to a coverage from 60% to 75% and in some cases 
over 100% in the urban market. 
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Why Isn’t the Jobber 
Pushing Your Line? 


The jobber is selling a large percentage of his 
merchandise in small towns. He sells a full stock to 
a merchant and because there is no adequate adver- 
tising support to create consumer demand and move 
the goods, the merchant is slow to restock. 


This performance repeated over a period of years 
has given the jobber a somewhat lackadaisical atti- 
tude toward the small town merchant. It has given 
you the impression that small town business is hard 
to get; that the small town merchant is a non- 
aggressive institution; and that the small town busi- 
ness in general is not desirable. 


YET—52 per cent of the families you can hope to 
reach through advertising live in small towns under 
2500 population and on rural routes. These literate 
families, advertising prospects, through whom you 
can create consumer demand to move goods off the 
shelves of the merchant; and through whom, in turn, 
you can obtain the much desired enthusiasm of your 
jobbers, live outside the realm reached by your 
so-called standard list of women’s magazines. 


THE TIME IS HERE WHEN YOU MUST give 
more careful analysis to the coverage you are get- 
ting by your advertising. You must correct this 
lack of support to the small town business which 
is the most stable market you can approach, or in 
which you can hold your present prestige. 


ARTHUR CAPPER has made available the means 
through which to sell the small town mass market, 
hitherto so hard to reachh THE HOUSEHOLD 
offers to advertisers who realize the necessity for 
reaching this field 1,500,000 subscribers, 80% of 
whom live in towns under 2500 population and on 
rural routes. 


A merchandising representative from The House- 
hold will gladly call upon you, at your request, to 
discuss the small town market and the possibilities 
it holds for you. 


7% HOUSEHOLD 


Topeka, Kansas 
ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher LAILAH J. COOPER, Adv. Mgr. 
\dvertising Headquarters Eastern Office 


‘09 No. Dearborn Street 501 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York City 
B. P. Bartlett, Special Representative 
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How 400 Advertisers Are Preventing 
Waste in Dealer “Helps” 


Four Principal Methods 


in Use—Strong Trend 


toward Charging 


Distributors for “Helps” 


By John Allen Murphy 


II 

A ETSs reading the first in- 

stalment of this article in last 
week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 
two or three readers took occasion 
to tell me that they thought I was 
over-optimistic in trying to mini- 
mize the waste that there is in the 
distribution of dealer helps. 

There was absolutely no attempt 
made, as I can recall, to minimize 
the amount of money that is lést 
in this way every year. 
other hand, I claim that entirely 
too much emphasis has been put 
on the negative side of this sub- 
ject. Why dwell entirely on’ the 
waste that exists in the distribu- 
tion of “helps” when hundreds of 
our most successful advertisers 
have adopted methods which have 
largely ‘overcome these wastes? 
Certainly much more can _ be 
gained by reading about what has 
been done to prevent waste than 
to read a mere gloomy tale which 
tells of nothing but waste. 

The one thing about dealer 
“helps” that I do not believe is 
sufficiently understood is the vast 
scale on which they are used. It 
is the one kind of advertising that 
is employed by practically every 
retail merchant. You might be 
able to find a few exceptions to 
this by taking me to Tiffany’s or 
a or some other famous 

stablishment of this kind; but I 
am sure that you would find very 
few stores of this kind that do 
not “recognize the selling value of 
advertising “helps.” There are 
many high-class stores that claim 
they do not use “helps,” but if a 
piece of advertising matter is of 
the right character and of suffi- 
cient high grade it will get into 
even these stores that claim not to 
use “helps.” You will find a few 
manufacturer’s “helps” even in 
such stores as Marshall Field and 
R Altman & Company. 


On ‘the 


The great cry about the loss in 
dealer “helps” is not due to the 
fact that these “helps” are not 
used but rather to the fact that 
they are distributed with entirely 
too lavish a hand. We will there- 
fore consider the next method 
described: How manufacturers 


are limiting dealers in the amount 


of “helps” that they may obtain. 
You will recall that in the first 
instalment of these articles we 
considered, first the preventing 
of waste through improving the 
quality of the advertising that is 
sent.to the dealer; and secondly, 
by having the retailer share part 
of the expense of this material. 
We will now consider the third 


method : 

No. 3. Preventing Waste 
through Limiting the Supply— 
Fully 75 per cent of our corre- 
spondents emphasize this point in 
their letters. For instance, Louis 
W. Wheelock of Stephen F. Whit- 
man & Son says: “We seldom 
send any unsolicited advertising 
material to a dealer. We usually 
are obliged to send a little less 
than he asks for. The fact that 
it is not easily acquired enhances 
its value in his eyes.” 

Similarly writes W. B. Hay, 
sales and advertising manager of 
A. S. Hinds Company! “We al- 
ways have refused to send un- 
limited supplies of advertising ma- 
terial to jobbers for distribution 
in accordance with their own de- 
sires. Our plans have been con- 
ducted direct with the retail stores. 
There may have been more ex- 
pense in some instances in dis- 
tributing in this way, nevertheless, 
we believe it has had a restraining 
influence on the dealer, and made 
him feel we were more personally 
interested in the entire matter’: 

“In all our plans we invariably 
request dealers to sign a card of 
agreement to use the advertising 
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material and samples for our mu- 
tual benefit or else send a letter 
to that effect. The dealer must 
show an individual interest in the 
proposition or he does not get any 
supplies.” 

The Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany, Willys Light Division, has 
a very good plan which John B. 
Gaughen, the sales 
promotion manager, 
describes as follows: 
“Every manufacturer 
who supplies his deal- 
ers with free adver- 
tising material knows 
that the dealers are 
prone to ask for 
much more material 
than they need. The 
extra supply is placed 
upon the shelves in 
the back room where 
it becomes soiled and 
torn; ultimately it 
gravitates to the fur- 
nace. Realizing this 
condition obtains with 
Our organization as 
with others, this de- 
partment has fixed a 
standard on literature 
to be shipped to deal- 
ers. The quantities 
are small, and for 
very good reason. 
The dealer receiving 
a smaller allotment 
than requested will 
conserve his supply, 
and endeavor to keep 
it in good condition. 
Our thought is to 
force the dealer to order fre- 
quently from the home office, and 
to in this way insure his having 
a clean, fresh supply of literature 
on hand.” 

In much the same strain writes 
the manager of advertising of the 
H. Black Company. She says: 
“In former days we often sent 
cuts to dealers without their hav- 
ing requested them. This is par- 
ticularly true of the time when 
we had complete advertisements 
set up which we were anxious 
that the dealer should use locally. 
We found that a great many of 
these cuts were never used. At 
the present time, therefore, no ad- 


INK Jan. 18, 16 
vertising cuts are sent to dealers 
except by special request. We 
course, make the ordering of 
cuts as simple as possible by 
closing requisition cards w ti 
every group of ads we send o:.” 
The Printz-Biederman Compa iy, 
of Cleveland, has discovered 1 : 
it does not pay at all to send | ut 


HIGH-CLASS CARD THAT GOT INTO WINDOWS OF 


EXCLUSIVE STORES 


advertising material to dealers ex 
cepting upon their specific requi- 
sitions. It might be said that very 
few retailers will order advertis- 
ing material, and that if a concert 
does not send out material except 
upon requisition that it is greatl} 
limiting the amount of its materiz 
that it will get into circulati 
Practically, however, this obj 
tion does not hold. Progress 
retailers will order advertis' 
material. It is certainly better 
have a few progressive dealer 
using it than to have thousands 
others letting it accumulate dus 
their stockrooms. 
The Altorfer 
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MEN & AFFAIRS] 





Maximilian Harden 


HE element of sound, constructive thought 

is infused into Vanity Fair by the work of 
such publicists as Maximilian Harden, Walter 
Lippman, Marcel Prevost and other writers whose 
ideas and comments are universally respected. 
This aspect of Vanity Fair is one of the primary 
reasons for the confidence accorded this magazine 
by the influential people who comprise its sub- 
scription lists. A confidence that makes them 
readily amenable to suggestions offered in the 
advertising section. @ @ @VwVvVwese sv eV 
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pany, Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of 
power and electric washing ma- 
chinery, does not send dealers ad- 
vertising of any kind unless they 
ask for it. In order to make it 


easy, however, for them to ask, it 
lists the various helps in all of 
its advertising to the dealer. Each 
month some new “help” is illus- 


THE KIND OF SIGNS THAT GROCERS LIKE 


trated ‘and offered in addition to 
all others that may be obtained. 
In looking over the orders which 
it receives for material it carefully 
considers the size of the town. If 
the quantity asked for is out of 
proportion to the size of the town, 
the order is drastically cut down. 
If there are extenuating circum- 
stances, however, such as the fact 
that the dealer may be holding a 
demonstration, the order is let 
stand as is. 

The United Electric Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, sends out adver- 
tising material only upon request. 
This company has another plan 
that is deserving of wider. use. 


When dealers do not request: sales” 


“helps” over a long period, they 
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are followed up to determi: 
whether or not they are still ac- 
tively selling the company’s prod- 
uct. At the same time they are 
offered another supply of “help 
to be sent as soon as a request fi 
the supply is received. 

plan that several conceris 
seem to be using is to send electro- 
types direct to the 
newspaper rather 
than to the dealer 
himself. The Detroit 
Steel Products Com- 
pany does this. n 
describing it, R. A. 
Brewer, of that com- 
pany, says: “Another 
feature is that the 
electros are sent with 
the copy mortised out. 
This allows the dealer 
greater freedom in 
using our electros. 
However, nine times 
out of ten, he will 
run the copy which 
we have suggested. 
Considering that we 
do not stand for even 
a fraction of the space 
costs, it is only logi- 
cal that we allow the 
dealer this opportu- 
nity to prepare his 


copy. 

“We have had very 
good success with 
this plan. Occasion- 
ally, a dealer will 
write us specifically 
requesting that the electros be sent 
direct to him. Of course, we com- 
ply with his request. The bulk of 
our dealers, however, follow our 
plan to the letter.” 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Company makes it a rule not to 
send out its advertising material 
miscellaneously. It tries in many 
ways to make the dealer appreci- 
ate that this material is something 
to be desired rather than some- 
thing that is pushed at him. In 
telling of his plan, J. W. Scott, of 
that company, had this to say: 
“We do everything we can to 
stimulate his desire for it so that 
he will request it. We sometimes 
feature it in our trade-paper topy 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HE famous Biarritz bull-fight scene in 

W. J. Locke’s “The Lengthened Shadow.” 
This novel has revealed a new W. J. Locke—to all 
his old wistfulness, humor and understanding have 
been added a startling strength and power. And 
with the fashionable resorts of Europe as its back- 
ground, it is a particularly appropriate novel for 
Harper’s Bazar—a magazine devoted to reporting 
the world of fashion of both Europe and America. 


Harpers Basar 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 





The bigger half 


of agriculture 


N the general round-up of the farm- 
ing industry, soil, seeds, crops, 
scientific methods are essential. 

But the bigger half of agriculture is 
marketing. 

Unless farm products are marketed 
advantageously, the producer gets a 
poor return and eventually is forced to 
curtail his activities and decrease his 
output. 

On the other hand, with orderly co- 
operative marketing, business methods 
are applied to the handling of produce 
from the time it leaves the farm until 
it reaches the consumer. All waste is 
eliminated, all destructive individual 
competition in selling and “‘dumping”’ 
of products in an effort to sell before 
the other man does. 

Co-operative marketing insures the 
farmers a steady and advantageous re- 
turn on their products. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 





There are nine co-operative market- 
ing associations in New York State. 
One of these associations does a yearly. 


business of more than $80,000,000. 


Contributing greatly to the success 
of the co-operative marketing move- 
ment is the Dairymen’s League News, 
the farmer-owned marketing paper. 


The News each week carries several 
columns of editorial and news matter 
about co-operative marketing. It is 
regarded as the main champion of co- 
operative marketing in New York 
State. 


For that reason it goes into the 
homes of more than 100,000 farm 
owners of the prosperous, progressive 
type who have the vision to get behind 
the co-operative movement. 

The Dairymen’s League News pre- 
sents an exceptional advertising me- 
dium for the products farmers buv. 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmerowned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 608 Otis . Building 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 
The Market 240,000 


The main reason why Joplin should be included in 
most campaigns is because Joplin is the distributing 
center for a definite market of 240,000 people. 


This is reflected by the fact that the Globe and 
News-Herald -have over 30,000 paid circulation, 
although Joplin proper has only 30,000 population. 


There are splendid and diverse wholesale concerns. 


The distributing facilities are far and away above 
the average through 7 railroads, 2 electric lines and 
an abundance of exceptional roads. 


Joplin is in the heart of the justly famous “Ozark 
Playgrounds,” producing a tourist “crop”? worth 
some 5 million dollars. 


Fruit, grain and livestock, manufacturing, whole- 
saling, mining and “vacationing” combine to make a 
most exceptional market worthy of every advertiser’s 
cultivation, 


Unlike Any Other Newspapers 


Joplin Globe 
& News-Herald 


(A. B. C. Members) 


Paid Circulation Over 30,000 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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and often in our general an- 
nouncements to the trade we illus- 
trate it in natural colors, at all 
times pointing out its advantages 
and usefulness to the dealer.” 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., has a 
metal display case for its files. 
These cases are supplied to the 
dealer only with an order for a 
definite quantity of files, and then 
only with the retailer’s initial 
order. This plan of 
limiting the amount 
of material a dealer 
may obtain according 
to the size of his 
order is one that is 
very extensively fol- 
lowed. 

Che Toledo Cooker 
Company brings out 
the point that one 
cause for the fright- 
ful waste in the dis- 
tribution of dealer 
“helps” is in too many cases due 
to the fact that the quantity an 
individual retailer can obtain is 
leit to the, discretion of the 
shipping clerk. Very often the 
only judgment he exercises is 
to fill up all vacant spaces in the 
dealer’s package with whatever 
advertising matter may be lying 
around, Certainly no such author- 
ity should be given to a shipping 
clerk, without at least some defi- 
nite plan of procedure. 

This problem of limiting the 
supply of advertising “helps” a 
dealer may receive has been par- 
ticularly difficult in some indus- 
tries. The Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company de- 
scribes one phase of this problem 
and how it has been handling it, as 
follows: 

“We have been building a pro- 
motion organization in our district 
offices for about the last ten years. 
Our first object, strange as it may 
seem, was to use this organization 
to try to get dealers to use our 
advertising material; that is, at 
least to order it from us. We 
have always adhered to the policy 
of giving a dealer advertising ma- 
terial only when he asks for it. 
We believe this to be a fundamen- 
tal policy and one which ought to 
be standard everywhere. It was 
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quite a job in the early days to 
get dealers to ask for our adver- 
tising material and we bent every 
effort to the selling of advertising 
as an idea, hoping to get our ma- 
terial out on the crest of that 
wave. Fortunately, we were not 
alone in the industry and similar 
effort, although without the help 
of a promotional organization, by 
other manufacturers created a de- 


a 


PAUL JONES | 
MIDDIES 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS 


SMALL FRAMED SIGNS THAT ARE POPULAR FOR 
DEPARTMENT STORE LEDGES 


mand for our advertising material 
of all kinds to the extent that 
today our promotion men in the 
field devote themselves almost 
wholly to the problem of making 
our really very extensive editions 
of material cover the field and last 
over the period for which they 
were intended. The problem has 
really become so acute that we 
have had to establish allotments 
for each of our territories and for 
each of our pieces of literature, so 
that the pressure might be more 
evenly distributed over the coun- 
try. We base these allotments on 
a combination percentage consist- 
ing of past performances and 
future bogey. 

“How these promotion men op- 
erate is not different from meth- 
ods in other fields. Their work 
with the dealer is personal. They 
endeavor to gain his confidence so 
as to be permitted to be of assist- 
ance in the planning and in the 
execution of the dealer’s sales and 
advertising campaigns. They are 
personally responsible for making 
the allotments of advertising ma- 
terial cover their territory and get 
results during the time specified.” 

The Armstrong Cork Company, 
too, does not send any of its vast 
array of “helps” to the retailer un- 
solicited. It does something more, 
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however, which I believe to be 
important. It realizes that the 
merchant asks for these selling 
“helps” in a moment of enthu- 
siasm which may have passed by 
the time the shipment reaches 
him. Maintaining this enthusiasm, 
therefore, is vital in the distr:bu- 
tion of this material. The com- 
pany, with this in view, attempts 
to keep the enthusi- 
asm alive by means of 
letters sent to the mer- 
chant at the time the 
“helps” are shipped. 
Frequently he is asked 
what success he has 
had with some par- 
ticular piece. And this 
follow-up at least 
tends to maintain the 
retailer’s enthusiasm. 

Many other con- 
cerns summed up 
their methods in pre- 
venting wastes in the 
distribution of adver- 
tising material to re- 
tailers, simply by say- 
ing that no retailer 
received any matter 
of this kind unless he 
asked for it. This is 
a most simple pro- 
cedure, but I am sure 
that it is very effec- 
tive and that it is the 
easiest and most prac- 
tical solution of this 
whole most trouble- 
some question. 

Among the many 
concerns that wrote 
us in this considera- 
tion are Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc.; Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, 
the Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Briggs & Stratton Com- 
pany, the Strouse-Baer Company, 
Greenfield .Tap & Die Corp., The 
Pepsodent Company. the Nairn 
Linoleum Company, De Long Hook 
& Eye Company, the L. S. Starrett 
Company and S. Karpen & 
Brothers. 

Number 4: Distributing Dealer 
Advertising through Manufactur- 
er’s Own Representatives: A large 
number of manufacturers believe 
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that dealer “helps” can be distri!) 
uted efficiently only through their 
own direct representatives. H. !). 
Crippen, general manager of The 
Bon Ami Company, Inc., ex- 
presses this viewpoint when he 
says: 

“Past experience has convinced 
us that it is impossible to secure 
the proper exhibition of such ma- 


SENSIBLE, DIGNIFIED PLACARDS LIKE THIS ALWAYS IN 


DEMAND 


terial in the dealers’ stores, unless 
it is not only delivered but actu- 
ally placed by our own men. 

“Several years ago we discon- 
tinued our retail sales organiza- 
tion, and therefore we have not 
the means of handling this ma- 
terial effectively.” 

L. A. McQueen, manager of 
the sales-promotion department of 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, says practically the same 
thing in these words: 

“We have found over a good 
many years of experience that a 

(Continued on page 146) 
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A — [ncrease 


The Canela print 
order for February 1923 1s 
1,192,000—an increase of 
142,000 over February 1922. 


Est. Audited 
Print Net Paid 


October 1922 1,139,000 1,025,100 
November 1922 1,129,000 1,016,100 
December 1922 1,175,000 1,057,500 
January 1923 1,185,000 1,066,500 
February 1923 1,192,000 1,072,800 


Actual information received from our 
Circulation Statistical Department in- 
dicates that these estimated figures are 
extremely conservative. 


m Interprets 0 


Mopd America’s Itc Magazine 


sie ey - oon . Barnetr 
Business Manager Ded een 
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The Slogan List Pre- 
vents Duplication 


AISENSTEIN-Woronock & Sons, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: «si. 

The writer would appreciate it if you 
would inform him as to whether any 
concern is using the slogan, ‘‘Where. the 
promise is performed,” 

AISENSTEIN-Woronock & Sons, INc., 

G. J. Knapp, 
Advertising Manager. 


66 HERE the Promise is Per- 

formed” is the slogan of 
the Terminal Barber Shops, New 
York, and has been credited to that 
organization in the list of slogans 
compiled by Printers’ INK. It 
has been featured extensively by 
that company in its newspaper and 
other advertising —[Ed., Printers’ 
INK 


* ° 
New Food Advertiser from 
Boston 

The Za-Rex Food Products, Inc., Bos- 
ton, a new Massachusetts crvernen 
engaged in the manufacture of Za- 
Pure Fruit Syrups for family beverage 
purposes, is planning an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign to the trade and 
public under the direction of Edward 
C. Edwards, sales manager. Mr. Ed- 
wards was recently sales manager of 
Logan-Johnson, Ltd., Boston. 

The Derby Brown Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, will handle 
the account. 

Za-Rex Punch, a combination of high- 
ly concentrated fruit syrups, will be 
featured. 


A University as an Advertising 


Asset 

M. F. Hilfinger, vice-president of the 
A. E. Nettleton Shoe Company, Syra- 
cuse, speaking before the Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club, declared that the 
new University of Buffalo will be the 
greatest advertising asset the city has. 
He said that in his city it was esti- 
mated that Syracuse University brought 
at least $5,000,000 worth of business to 
that city. 


Waco “News-Tribune” 
Changes Size 


The Waco, Tex., News-Tribune has 
been changed in size from 7 columns, 
13 ems, to 8 columns, 12 ems. 


An advertising campaign will be con 
ducted in California newspapers by the 
Planada Fruit Farms, San Francisco, 
which has placed its account with Nor- 
man F...D’Evelyn, advertising agent of 
that city. 
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Eastern Poultry Producers 
Organize 


Eggs laid by ten million hens in a 
dozen States are to be marketed co- 
cperatively, under a new organization, 
the Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers 
Association. 

The new organization, which succeeds 
the New Jersey Poultry Producers’ 
Association, which has marketed the 
eggs of a number of New Jersey farms, 
will operate in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The association has an office in New 
York City and will establish branches 
elsewhere. 

An cutstanding purpose of the larger 
co-operative organization is to meet 
effectually the competition of eggs, be- 
ing sold as fresh, brought from ex- 
treme Western States to the New York 
and Eastern markets. 


Central California Advertiser 
Plans a National Campaign 


A sectional advertising campaign is 
now being run in central California 
newspapers by the Westgate Products 
Company, Oakland, Cal., manufacturer 
of electric cooking cabinets. Plans are 
being prepared to make this campaign 
national in scope by “using metropolitan 
newspapers throughout the country. 

This account has been placed with 
the San Francisco office of The H 
McCann Company. 


Two New Accounts for 
Cleveland Agency 


The Nichols-Moore Company, adver- 
tising agency, Cleveland, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of 
The North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, O., 
manufacturer of private automatic tele: 
phone exchanges and machine switching 
equipment for exchanges, and The Oil 
Conservation Engineering Compan y; 
Cleveland, manufacturer of ‘“Oceco” 
fire and exaporation prevention equip- 
ment for oil tanks. 


H. M. Munroe Joins Sterling 
. Furniture 


H. M. Munroe, recently advertising 
manager of W. P. Fuller & Co., San 
Francisco, paints, oils and glass, has 
joined the Sterling Furniture Co., San 
Francisco, in the same capacity. Otis 
N. Johnson, sales promotion manager of 
W. P. Fuller & .» will succeed Mr. 
Munroe, but will also retain his title of 
sales promotion manager. 


A. P. Van Dresser Joins N. Y. 
“Evening Journal” 


A. P. Van Dresser, who has been 
local advertising manager of the New 
York Herald, has joined the local ad 
vertising department of the New York 
Evening Journal. 
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Elk Dealer Influence 


Definite proof of the dealer influence, of 
The Elks Magazine is shown by the actual 
number of Elks in every State’ who are 


automobile, men’s wear and drug dealers. 
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Elk Automobile Dealers in 
CALIFORNIA 


For Instance: 


City 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Bakersfield 
Eureka 
Glendale 
Hanford 
Porterville 


Redlands 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Salinas 

San Luis Obispo 
San Pedro 
Long Beach 
Marysville 
Monterey 
Nevada City 
Petaluna 

Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Rosa 


Watsonville 

Whittier 
29 other towns in California (excluding Los Angeles and 
San Francisco) show 21% of the automobile dealers to 
be Elks. 


Magazine 
“The largest proved male circulation in America” 


50 East.42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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To Those Who Sell ‘Trul ” 


To Those Who Sell To AL 


operat 


Travelers ee 


Light 
quarte 
time, 
A MILLION people travel by ship from indlust 
New York each year. These people buy . th 
not only transportation, but are potential “a Pike 
buyers of all the various products in- rrcongy 
tended for the use of travelers. In condit 
addition to this million is the vast num- well | 
ber who buy gifts for going-away friends. “I oe 
ele 
conce! 
Three years ago we had but one trans- gener. 
portation company’s account on our situat 
books. Today we have over twenty, th Fn 
nearly all steamship companies, includ- . a 
ing the three largest. the 1 
1920. 
The experience gained in creating and was | 
producing hundreds of advertising pieces - sate 
: : derly: 
for these customers is available to those a 
° ° eepe 
who seek the business of the traveling saan 
public. Our travel service department Intere 
has created booklets, catalogs, folders, other 
posters and other material for tourist vertis 
struct 
offices, hotels, department stores, cloth- Seed 
‘ing stores, gift shops, florist shops, dealers throu 
in sporting goods, photo supplies, and In 
others. doubt 








Correspondence is invited, 








Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 




















Co-operative Advertising to 
Encourage Individual Campaigns 


An Answer to the Query: What Do Group Efforts Accomplish? 


By E. B. Weiss 


A LITTLE more than two and 
2% one-half years ago a co 
operative advertising campaign 
was begun by the National Electric 
Light Association, whose head- 
quarters are at New York. At the 
time, the entire electric power 
industry, composed of more than 
a thousand companies located 
throughout the country, was in 
rather dire straits. The same was 
true of most public utilities. The 
conditions prevalent then are too 
well known to. necessitate repeti- 
tion. Furthermore, so far as the 
electric light. and power house is 
concerned, advertising and _ the 
general change in the business 
situation have eradicated some of 
the evils. 

However, the association’s cam- 
paign was not a direct result of 
the tumultuous years 1919 and 
1920. No doubt the advertising 
was hastened by the then existing 
state of affairs. But for the un- 
derlying motive one must dig 
deeper. And therein lies both an 
interesting and instructive story. 
Interesting, because it adds an- 
other page to the record of ad- 
vertising’s accomplishments; in- 
structive, because it proves the 
far-reaching benefits obtainable 
through concerted effort. 

In the entire year of 1919 it is 
doubtful whether the combined ad- 
vertising appropriation of all the 
electric utilities exceeded one mil- 
lion dollars. The same year a 
chewing gum maker invested 
twice that sum in printers’ ink and 
white space. The industry was 
putting less than one-eighth of one 
per cent of its total sales receipts 
into advertising. A forlorn show- 
ing for a group of modern organi- 
zations; modern in the sense that 
electricity has reached its greatest 
development in the last decade. 

Moreover, the figures indicated 
breakers ahead. The industry is 


beset by numerous merchandising 
and manufacturing obstacles. In 
the first place, even though the 
local light and power company 
has a monopoly in the territory it 
serves, it cannot be classified as 
non-competitive. It must  con- 
stantly be on the alert to meet the 
competition of the other forms 
of illumination and power such as 
gas, steam and oil. Service must 
be furnished more cheaply than 
the manufacturer and homeowner 
can secure it from these rivals or 
through the operation of indi- 
vidual generating units. Again, 
there is the continual problem of 
creating a demand equal to the 
power house’s generating capacity. 
Another difficulty is the raising of 
the sales valleys. One New York 
company, for example, does 25 per 
cent of its yearly business dur- 
ing sixty hours. Of course the 
need for raising money with which 
to build new additions is always 
present. And most important of 
all is the necessity of upbuilding 
good-will. 


ONLY A SMALL EFFORT WAS MADE 


That is an imposing: list, al- 
though it makes no pretence of 
being complete. To help solve 
these -problems the companies 
were investing, individually, a nig- 
gardly million dollars; niggardly 
since it means less than 15 cents 
a year per customer, taking no 
account of the millions of pro- 
spective customers. 

Consequently, during the early 
part of 1920 the industry’s leaders 
decided the time had arrived for 
action. The matter was brought 
before the National Electric Light 
Association. A short time later 
a resolution was passed calling for 
a “co-operative ‘good-will adver- 
tising programme.” George F. 
Oxley was chosen director of ad- 
vertising. The money for the 
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appropriation was taken from the 
membership dues. Incidentally the 
association now has a membership 
of nearly 13,000. Electric ap- 
pliance manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealer-contractors are included 
in the membership as well as the 
light and power companies and 
their employees. 

The co-operative campaign was 
not intended to be the beginning 
and end. In fact it represented 
merely the embryo stage. The as- 
sociation advertising was planned 
as the forerunner of hundreds of 
individual campaigns. It was to 
lead the procession; to be the spur 
that would induce those con- 
nected with the industry, par- 
ticularly the power and light com- 
panies, to fall in line and get those 
already in the parade to step for- 
ward more courageously. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS HELP 


Of course the equipment manu- 
facturers were already large ad- 
vertisers. However, they realized 
their future was bound up with 
that of the light and power com- 
panies and one of the first results 
of the co-operative campaign was 
that the appliance makers formed 
an advertising committee to or- 
ganize their industry and put it 
behind the power houses. They 
set aside sums from their appro- 
priations for special good-will 
advertising, and in many cases 
special appropriations were made 
for the purpose. 

It was to impress the light and 
power companies, though, that the 
association campaign was pri- 
marily _ instituted. The basic 
thought was to show them, by 
example, what advertising held 
out for the power houses. The 
co-operative advertising was thor- 
oughly merchandised. Every op- 
portunity was seized to sell the 
local power stations on the need 
of advertising in the territory 
served. 

This is, or should be, at least, 
one of the aims of group cam- 
paigns. Co-operative advertising 
can accomplish little unless it is 
backed up by individual effort. 
The association advertising plants 
the seed; it is then up tothe 
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contributing members to. culti- 
vate it. 

In this work the National El«c- 
tric Light Association has been 
exceptionally successful. Several 
months ago questionnaires e 
mailed to, and replied to by, 2 
electric light and power pt eg §, 
Among the questions asked were 
two calling for the company’s 1920 
and 1922 appropriations. The re- 
turns showed an increase of more 
than 32 per cent in two years. 
This does not include the enlarged 
appropriations of appliance manu- 
facturers, retailers, etc. “During 
1920 these 200 organizations in- 
vested $1,650,677 in advertising. 
The same companies expended 
$2,214,795 for 1922. A conserya- 
tive estimate places the combined 
appropriation of the light and 
power members of the association 
at $3,000,000. 

That is not a bad showing for 
such a relatively short space of 
time. In fact it ,is exceptionally 
fine, particularly when one remem- 
bers that the last two years have 
not been especially propitious. 
Still, three million dollars is less 
than one-third of one per cent of 
the industry’s gross earnings. It 
is nothing more than a start. But 
the known gain of 32 per cent 
proves conclusively that the asso- 
ciation’s advertising is having the 
desired effect. 

One of the association’s officials 
ventured the prediction that within 
five years the combined appropria- 
tions of the electric light and 
power industry would be twenty 
millions annually. At the pres- 
ent moment that may appear to 
be a wild prophecy. A study of 
the 200 questionnaires previously 
mentioned, though, shows it to be 
quite within the realms of pos- 
sibilities. Many of those who re- 
plied mentioned that their appro- 
priations were to be _ increased 
materially this year. What is 
more, the splendid returns num- 
bers of the companies are secur- 
ing wiil help convert the non- 
advertisers. A somewhat typical 
experience is that of the executive 
of a Missouri power and light 
company, who wrote: 

“During the last three months 
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Youth Will Be 


Served ! 
(Even In Washing Machines) 


The Chicago manager of a well 
known washing machine com- 
pany has averaged the estimated 
age of his customers over a 
period of six months. 


He finds that the average age of 
purchasers of washing machines 
is 33 years. 


Something to think about for 
the manufacturer who has mer- 
chandise to sell to up-and-coming 
families, and not to those who 
have about finished the race. 


The Chicago Evening American 
is the favorite newspaper of Chi- 
cagoans under forty—the ag- 
gressive and not-to-be-denied 
youth of the second greatest 
market in the United States. 


EVENING 
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ri in which 100 electric light 
power companies are located. 
I find that in those cities where 
the company advertises everything 
is all right; their financial situa- 
tion is excellent, the people are 
receiving proper service, and both 
company and community are pro- 
gressing. In cities where the 
companies do not advertise, noth- 
ing seems to be right. The entire 
matter is a question of under- 
standing. Where companies ad- 
vertise, the public understands the 
companies’ problems, and the com- 
panies in turn must live up to the 
statements and claims of service 
they make in their advertising. 
Giving such service, the company 
has little or no trouble to earn 
rates sufficient to enable it to 
maintain that service and to make 
the necessary improvements and 
enlargements to its system, at the 
same time being prevented from 
earning excessively by reason of 
the supervision of the State regu- 
latory authorities.” 
Another of the queries included 
“Have 


La visited the cities in Mis- 


in the questionnaire asked: 
you an advertising or publicity 


director?” Surprisingly few re- 
plied in the affirmative. In one 
case, the bookkeeper was in charge 
of the appropriation. The asso- 
ciation is: endeavoring to correct 
this condition. 

In addition the association is 
recommending, in all cases, that ad- 
vertising counsel be employed. It is 
felt that the public utility, if any- 
thing, requires the expert advice 
and outside point of view which 
advertising agents are capable of 
furnishing. The utilities are also 
told to work closely with the 
newspapers, since the majority of 
power and light advertising is ap- 
pearing in the daily press. 

Of course other mediums are 
being employed as well. For ex- 
ample, a Southern utility wrote 
that its 1923 campaign, calling for 
an expenditure of $30,000—inci- 
dentally this company did no ad- 
vertising in 1920—would include 
newspapers, magazines, motion 

ictures and the _ radiophone. 

ny companies are conducting 
large direct-mail campaigns, -some 
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on their own hook and others 
with material prepared by and pur- 
chased from the association. Sev- 
eral are using outdoor display 
advertising. 

The 1923 appropriation of the 
association will be larger than 
those that have preceded it. Farm 
papers are to be employed ex- 
tensively this year. In the rural 
field there are almost undreamed 
of possibilities, electrically. The 
co-operative campaign in the ag- 
ricultural press is designed to 
impress the companies serving the 
outlying sections with these vast 
potentialities and encourage them 
to institute individual campaigns 
for the purpose of bringing the 
future closer to the present, and 
to acquaint the residents of rural 
sections with some of the prob- 
lems that must be solved in ex- 
tending service to, them. 

Perhaps that twenty million- 
dollar appropriation is not a pipe 
dream. 


“Metropolitan Magazine” 
Bought by Macfadden 


The Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, has added a seventh magazine 
to the Macfadden group by the pur- 
chase of the Metropolitan Magazine. 
This periodical had been published by 
The Metropolitan Publications, Inc., of 
which H. J. Whigham was president. 
It was formerly owned by Harry Payne 
Whitney. Recently the Metropolitan 
Publications, Inc., went into receiver 
ship and Franklin Coe, president of 
Town and Country was appointed to 
manage the business. 

The first appearance of Metropolitan 
Magazine, as a member of the Macfad 
den group, will be a combined Febru 
ary-March issue, after which it will 
continue to be published monthly. 

O. J. Elder has been appointed busi 
ness manager and H. A. Wise, adver 
tising manager. 

The other magazines in the Macfad 
den group are Physical Culture, True 
Story, Brain Power, Beautiful Woman 
hood, Movie Weekly and Midnight 
Mystery Stories. 


Join Gould Agency 


Samuel D. Pelham and Ansley D. 
Terry have jcined th the selling organiza- 
tion of the Gould Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York. 


Sigmund Margon, president, the 
Margon-Robinson Company, Louisville, 
Ky., advertising agency, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Advertising Club of Louisville. 
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ie: iF YOU LIVED IN ST.LOUIS 


A Your friends 
«| eee would tell 
vat | Sr ot 1 you this: 


hem 
igns 
the 
and 
ura 


rob- : ¢ HE people whom you'd : 
ex- : come to know would prove 


to be regular Globe-Democrat 


lion- 
pipe readers. 

‘They'd tell you that, if it 
a narrowed down to one paper, 
> , . . P . 
: they'd insist on the Globe- 
- Democrat. 
NeW 
ae You’d very soon find it the 
nine. same in your own case. Your 
:, of own judgment would dictate. 
ident 
_— You, Yourself, would read 
Dlitan 
eiver the Globe-Democrat regularly. 
- & It would be your paper. 
titan — And, naturally, you'd 
oe prefer it as your advertising 
a medium. 
busi 
\dver 
_ , 
fo | ad 
night 


Democrat 


t. Louis’ Largest Daily 


% St. J. Richards, - - - New York 

the _ S. Osborn, 
sville, : J. R. Scolaro, i 
been ee C. Geo. Krogness, - - San Francisco 


yf the Dorland Agency, Ltd.,- - - London 
Assoc. American Newspapers, - Paris 
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Are Farmers 
Going to Buy 
in 1923? 


“You farm paper publishers seem to 
delight in giving the gross millions 
and billions, and ignoring the fact 
that net buying power is what counts, 
not gross receipts of money.” 


Thus wrote a prominent agency man on the 
back of a circular letter sent out the other 
day by Farm and Home. 


“There is bound to be a fair amount of buy- 
ing among farmers,” he continued, “but | 
can’t see how anyone who is sensitive to 
facts can argue that the buying prospects 
among farmers is good for 1923. If it is, 
why all this howling anguish in the papers 
about the farm situation?” 


This raises a fair question—and the fair 
answer it deserves has been prepared by 
Mr. A. W. Fulton, one of the best posted. 
and one of the most conscientious students 
of farm conditions that we know. 
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'n giving the plain unValsparred facts, it 
nust be recognized, of course, that farmers 
ave their troubles, just as do the business 
nen in any other group; but it would in- 
deed be unfortunate for manufacturers if 
iny great number of them misinterpreted 
the vigorous campaign for needed reforms 
in the financing of farm production and the 
marketing of farm crops as “howls of 
anguish.” 


To quote an editorial in the Omaha Bee, 
the fact is that “the pluck of the farmers, 
which has won the admiration and assist- 
ance of business and government generally, 
appears to have turned the tide.” 


There is much more besides last season’s 
two billion dollar increase in crop values to 
warrant the taking of active steps to go after 
farm trade now. 

We want interested executives to have 


a copy of Mr. Fulton’s letter, and we 
shall be glad to send it on request. 


FARM”“°" FROME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


WILLIAM A. WHITNEY, Advertising Counselor 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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If 


YOU WANT TO REACH THE 
REPRESENTATIVE PEOPLE OF 





LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY = and 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 


You can do so through the con- 
centrated circulation of the Herald 


95% of its total circulation 


is confined to this territory 








THE LOUISVILLE HERALD 


KENTUCKY’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Foreign Representatives 
| p KELLY-SMITH CO. 
na Marbridge Building, New York 
TNDIANABOLIS STAR Lytton Building, Chicago 
lousmus esa? | GEO. M. KOHN 
Walton Building, Atlanta 
R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Market Street, San Francisco 
Times Building, Los Angeles 

















Cashing In on Convention 
Mistakes 


Warnings from the Experience Gained at Many Meetings of Sales 
Organizations 


By a New York Sales Manager 


By far the greatest by-product 
of sales conventions is the 
ermath of discoveries of things 

t could be done better; should 

> done away with, and which 

ust be prevented. Indeed, so 

‘cat has the total of these by- 

ducts and the difficulty of 
apitalizing them been found to be, 

many cases, that conventions 

e been discarded rather than 
improved. 

One of the amusing and at the 
same time serious incidents that I 
remember in this connection arose 
last year at an Indiana conference 
at which I was an outside speaker. 
As my part of the programme was 
the final address at the banquet, 
I naturally spent the night in the 
city and, equally naturally, paid my 
respects to the president of the 
enterprise the following morning. 

The president was not merely in 
the state of depression which is 
quite natural on the morning after 
an arduous convention. He was 
also greatly exercised because he 
had learned that, following the 
convention, a group of salesmen 
had returned to their hotel and 
played poker until morning. At 
first IT °assumed that there must 
have been some raid or public dis- 
turbance, but’ I found that the 
game had been conducted quietly 
and that the news of it leaked out 
only because the sales manager 
had dropped in at the hotel for 
breakfast with one of the salesmen 
and, not finding him in his room, 
had walked in on the game just 
s it was. breaking up. 

He had definitely decided, when 

reached his office, that no fur- 

sales conventions would be 


“You need 


\ly comment was 
> no serious concern over your 
ler men, for I have met them 
the road and they would no 
e think of entering a poker 


game with strangers than they 
would think of handing a stranger 
their salary check. As for the 
two younger men, you must re- 
member that they will be in- 
evitably faced with temptations on 
the road and, not infrequently, be 
asked to ‘join in a friendly game.’ 
There isn’t a doubt in my mind 
that your older men have already 
definitely warned these cubs that 
the easiest way to get into trouble 
and to get off your payroll! is to 
accept invitations to booze or card 
parties. Were you personally to 
give these same youngsters the 
same advice, they would think you 
were preaching.” 


CAN STEER A TRUE COURSE 


Of course I pointed out to the 
president that the situation which 
he had unearthed was common in 
connection with sales conventions 
which were not properly handled. 
Today, wise sales executives do 
not warn their salesmen that 
gambling is taboo under severe 
penalty. They quietly and person- 
ally enlist the co-operation of 
each senior salesman with a fol- 
lowing. These men need merely 
a reminder that one good way to 
wreck a sales convention is to try 
to hold business sessions after a 
night spent at the card table, with 
clinking glasses for orchestral’ ac- 
companiment. They point out that 
to run an all-night party of any 
kind following a banquet is a 
pretty poor way to show apprecia- 
tion of the company’s willingness 
to finance and stage a convention, 
and they delegate, informally, 
power to step on any offenders be- 
fore rather than after a “party” 
starts. 

One of the finest ways to spoil 
afternoon sessions has been proved 
to be the appointment of a big 
eater as the chairman of the 
luncheon’ committee. Inevitably, 
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such a man measures all appetites 
by his own. Inevitably, because he 
knows how good “real food” 
tastes, he selects over-elaborate 
luncheons when he is placed in 
charge. Usually such a man will 
be found to have arranged his 
work so that he is not called upon 
for his best brain power until well 
into the middle of the afternvon. 
A sales convention of modern 
type does not permit the scattering 
of men at the noon-hour. In fact, 
more and more the interval be- 
tween morning and afternoon ses- 
sions is coming to be a “noon- 
hour” in fact as well as in name. 
Therefore, the luncheon should be 
an excuse for a change of room 
and of mental as well as actual 
atmosphere, plus just the right 
kind and variety of food to bring 
about the right type of attention 
during the afternoon sessions. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF A LUNCHEON 
MUST BE EMPHASIZED 


Many a sales convention, par- 
ticularly one lasting four or 
more days, has been marred by 
failure to recognize the importance 
of luncheons as a business rather 
than a social event. It is a high 
art and sciencé to carry out a 
week of luncheons, and no small 
amount of scientific as well as 
catering skill is involved. Par- 
ticularly in the closing days of a 
week’s convention, the eye as well 
as the stomach has its rightful de- 
mands. Steady confinement in- 
doors for salesmen accustomed 
largely to be in the open dulls the 
appetite as well as the brain, and, 
consequently, luncheons should be- 
come more and more appealing to 
the eye, and in every way 
thoroughly adapted to a jaded 
stomach, as the week progresses. 

On the other hand, many sales- 
men forget that they have not 
the same freedom of action in the 
morning convention sessions that 
they would have if on the road. 
This is particularly true of sales- 
men who are accustomed to eat a 
light breakfast, reinforcing this 
in the middle of the morning with 
an egg and milk. Such men, if 
not warned, will be thinking far 
more of the hollowness under 
their belt, at eleven, than of fol- 
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lowing like a hound on the trai 
every sentence from the platfor: 
or floor. The wise sales manage 
knows what his men customarily 
eat for breakfast and comes 
know what they should eat duri 
the abnormal period of sales con- 
ventions. 

The evening meai can be safely 
left to the salesman, as it is his 
balance-wheel of personal needs. 
The banquet, which is natural!y 
the last of the convention activities, 
deserves to be the best, and wisely 
selected, so that the final impres- 
sions of the convention may be of 
the happiest sort. The banquet 
committee is frequently entirely 
separate from the luncheon com- 
mittee. This is entirely proper, 
provided the two co-ordinate so 
that the banquet is not, through 
ignorance, but a_ repetition of 
dishes served at the luncheons. 

Among the usual by-products of 
a sales convention are the sighs 
of relief from the office staff 
Many sales conventions which on 
paper have been admirably laid 
out, have neglected the human 
element to such an extent that the 
salesmen before and between ses- 
sions simply overrun the offices, 
the factories and even the labora- 
tories, without the slightest attempt 
at restriction or supervision. The 
convention period at best is trying 
for those executives and semi- 
executives whose work cannot be 
anticipated. To permit the sales- 
men to plant themselves beside the 
desks of these men and to chat of 
minor things merely in a spirit of 
companionship, is to kill service 
to customers as well as to ruin the 
dispositions of saints. Similarly, 
clerks who have very definite con- 
signments during convention days 
in handling the work of their 
superiors, are entitled to protection 
against an avalanche of requests 
from salesmen who suddenly ac- 
quire great curiosity as _ tc 
“whether Bill Jones sent in that 
mail order he promised” or 
“when you shipped my last order 
to Hiram Perkins.” 

There should be, of course, a 
means whereby all salesmen can 
obtain all information which they 
should receive. But this should 
be not a matter of haphazard in- 
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| Most Consistent Record 
Of Advertising Lead 


Ts Held by Detroit, Where The News Has Been at or Close 








THE DETROIT NEWS has the unique distinc- 
tion of being either first, second or third in ad- 
vertising in America for eight consecutive years. 
The News has been FIRST three times, SECOND 
four times and THIRD once. 


This notable achievement is due to two factors 
largely—the singular prosperity of Detroit and the 
remarkably thorough coverage of The News. 


In 1922, The News increased the amount of space 
devoted to news matter, curtailing many columns 
of space, otherwise The News would have again 
occupied first or second position. 


The value of The News to advertisers wishing to 
cover the whole Detroit field with one paper can 
easily be ascertained from this record of eight 
years of leadership—an achievement unrivaled by 
any other paper in this country. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday and Sunday in Michigan 
“Always in the Lead” 
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quiry. It should be anticipated. 
It should be provided for in ac- 
cordance with a definite system. 

One Ohio manufacturer has 
learned through sad experience 
that at convention time it is wise 
to establish an information de- 
partment which really functions. 
It is in charge of a semi-executive 
with training in traffic, cost, ad- 
vertising and sales, and who is 
thoroughly familiar with all 
records. All requests go through 
his staff, which has a room of its 
own. 

It is worthwhile to describe this 
room, since it is borrowed from 
the factory operatives for whom 
it is usually a lunchroom. It 
is thirty by thirty, but for the 
purpose of becoming a convention 
information- bureau, railings are 
erected, leaving a walk completely 
around a _ centre square thus 
created. This enables the maxi- 
mum number of men to ask ques- 
tions simultaneously and it dis- 
courages long conferences, since 
the men must stand. Naturally, 
where such a system is involved 
there is an equally definite system 
for appointments by a salesman 
with any man in the organization 
up to the limit beyond which no 
man can wisely give time. 


WHEN THE SALESMAN KNOWS 
TOO MUCH 


One common by-product of 
sales conventions is that salesmen 
learn things which they should not 
learn. 

It is usual for exact costs to 
be withheld from salesmen, be- 
cause it is deemed better for the 
sales manager to determine which 
products should receive preference 
and precedence in selling. Fre- 
quently it chances that during a 
given period, sales emphasis should 
be laid on products which at the 
time yield only a narrow margin 
of profit. Conversely, it is too 
much to expect the salesmen to 
realize that other products must 
carry an unusually wide profit 
margin because of their compara- 
tively limited market. 

Yet many organizations have 
suffered tremendously because no 
restrictions have been made, and 
clerks have, entirely innocently, 
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information in regard to 
costs. In one.case this nearly dis- 
rupted a sales organization. The 
management knew from conditions 
in their trade in the closing months 
of 1920 that the following year 
would be a lean one—one in 
which they could hardly expect to 
pay dividends. 

So they wisely, as it proved, 
withdrew the bonus which had 
been extended to the field sales 
force during the previous three 
years, and made no salary ad- 
vances based on years of service 
or on any but most exceptional 
conditions. One of the salesmen 
(who was really overpaid, but 
who had a decidedly exaggerated 
idea of his worth) deliberately ar- 
ranged matters so that he made 
the acquaintance of a clerk in the 
Cost Section and, without expla- 
nation or apology, asked the fac- 
tory costs on a number of leading 
staples and specialties. The clerk, 
who was accustomed to send these 
costs by telephone:to the sales de- 
partment, had no hesitancy in an- 
swering the questions of this 
senior salesman. 

The factory costs were not ex- 
clusive of overhead, administra- 
tive expense or sales expense, and 
on their face showed an exorbitant 
profit based on the sales prices 
with which the road men were 
naturally familiar. He was quick 
to spread the news, after he had 
taken his own sales, by quantities 
and catalogue numbers, and 
worked out, roughly, the “profits” 
—as he called them—on his work. 
Worse than the three resignations 
which followed this “disclosure,” a 
spirit of resentment swept through 
the sales force. 

It is imperative for the success- 
ful conduct of sales conventions 
over a term of years, that each 
one in the inside organizati on 
should be protected against just 
this type of error. Not alone does 
this type include unwise informa- 
tion in regard to costs. It also, 
in many organizations, includes 
sales. The very nature of certain 
businesses makes it unwise for 
junior and even senior salesmen 
to know the annual volume of 
business. Many junior salesmen, 
entirely satisfied with their com- 
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St. Louis is not 
“dominated” 
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An Open Letter to thfon 
Metal-Workin 


The total number of advertisers in The Iron Age 
is a sensitive barometer of business conditions in 
the metal-working industries. This table reflects the 
movement now taking place: 





Total number of advertisers May, 1922—1433 
- i si i June, “ —1474 
July, —1508 

August, —1544 

September, —1538 

October, —1536 

November, —1556 

December, —1558 


In addition, this issue (the Annual Review Number) 
contains more than 400 special reservations, over and 
above space regularly used on contracts, in itself a 
strong indication of confidence in 1923. While pros- 
pects for this year are good, it is the general opinion 
that greater profits will be obtained in the main by 
increasing the margin between cost and selling prices. 
The margin can be increased in either of two ways: 
(1) by advancing the selling price; (2) by decreasing 
the cost. Competition for business will probably 
make the latter the more advisable procedure. 


Much was done in 1922 to bring down production 
costs through the elimination of wasteful practices 
which had crept in during the hectic days of the war 
period and the eighteen months following. Much 
more will be done this year. 


But the largest reductions in costs to be made in 1923 
will come through the elimination of waste in selling. 
Selling costs have been high in comparison with the 
volume of business brought in. Changed conditions 
require changed selling methods, and the companies 
most successful in 1923 will be those which get the 
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utmost in returns not only for every dollar spent for 
labor, materials and equipment, but also for the bring- 
ing in of orders. 


If salesmen are the right arm of selling, advertising is 
the left arm. The intelligent use of advertising space 
can do much to decrease selling costs. With a limited 
appropriation, it is far better to have a strong adver- 
tisement represent you in the strongest publication of 
the field rather than to weaken the force of your 
advertising by scattering the space through several 
publications. 


The tendency to concentrate in the key paper of the 


field is shown by the fact that more than half of the 
companies using The Iron Age as a sales medium 
advertise in none of the four other papers serving the 
metal-working industries. 


Furthermore, fully 72% or almost three-quarters of 
all the companies advertising in any of the five metal- 
working papers use The Iron Age as a working tool 
in getting business. 


You will find that by concentrating your advertising 
in the key paper you will secure the greatest returns 
on your advertising appropriation in 1923. 


I take this opportunity to thank you for the confi- 
pene reposed in The Iron Age. May you enjoy a 
happy and successful New Year. 


> >. 


General Advertising Manager 
The Iron Age 
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pensation, become dissatisfied when ° 


they learn that the company’s sales 
totaled ten million dollars the year 
before. They have not the experi- 
ence or sense of proportion to re- 
alize that the total sales of the 
company are meaningless in con- 
nection with the individual, ex- 
cept as they indicate a possibility 
for his growth in importance and 
compensation. 

While certain types of sales or- 
ganizations thrive admirably on 
open announcements based on 
graphs in which the sales of each 
man are shown to each other man, 
there are other types of organiza- 
tions in which this open announce- 
ment is certain to result in dissatis- 
faction. Unless a company wishes, 
itself, to announce the sales totals 
of each man, it is unwise to fail 
to protect its sales figures at con- 
vention time. 

I learned this by a costly mis- 
take of my own some years ago. 
Fortunately it arose in a single 
case, and before my first sales con- 
vention with my present em- 
ployers. 

One of our city salesmen came 
to me a month or two after I 
had assumed my present work and 
asked me a question which in- 
volved the reference to_our sales 
records by customers. Without a 
thought, I asked him to consult 
the history cards, and did so in 
a way that indicated that he could 
go as far as he liked. He did. 
He looked not only at the cards 
covering his own customers, but 
he took advantage of my absence 
from my desk to spend an hour 
totaling the sales in the territories 
of another ‘man: 

Fortunately for me, he came at 
me bitterly for alleged injustice, 
in that, through an error in mail- 
ing, he knew the salary of the 
other man. He complained be- 
cause his sales were larger than 
those of the other salesman, yet 
his salary was two hundred and 
sixty dollars a year less. Fortu- 
nately, I could easily point out the 
justification for this and settle the 
matter to his entire satisfaction 
before we parted that night. But 
I have known exactly the same 
cause to lead to almost endless 
trouble—such distressing difficul- 
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ties as to make me feel that sales 
records should be guarded most 
carefully during the convention 
period. 

There is another side to con- 
ventions. Important as it is to 
prevent and guard, so it is of equal 
or sometimes greater importance 
to transform the by-products of 
conventions into thoroughly con- 
structive improvements. Time 
after time I have found that sale; 
convention programmes and time 
tables have been so arranged that 
the field force had no opportunity 
to cash in upon the advantages of 
close contact with men at head- 
quarters. Repeatedly the amazing 
omission of certain companies has 
appalled me in their failure to use 
the presence at headquarters of 
the field staff to check up their 
own records and to bring the per- 
sonal element into credits, collec- 
tions and statistics. 

Take, for example, the case of 
the St. Louis manufacturer who 
has held yearly four-day sales con 
ventions and who, at the same 
time, has a customers’ history sec- 
tion costing him an average of 
$16,000 a year to maintain. Yet 
not once in all these years have 
the salesmen checked up these 
records and made them a positive 
and complete sales weapon. When 
I made the suggestion it was in- 
stantly adopted, and last year the 
salesmen aided in the checking up 
of 14,000 cards, resulting in over 
11,000 changes in names of 
buyers, relative rank in importance 
in the city, and in competitive lines 
carried or featured. The sales 
manager told me that he learned 
more from these 11,000 changes 
than he did from his personal 
interviews with the men in all pre 
ceding years combined. 

Cashing in on convention mis 
takes in its highest degree can 
come only from building on new 
foundations, or in knowing the 
strength of foundations and erect 
ing higher edifices as a result. The 
wise sales executive today realizes 
that he can fairly postpone rejoicins 
over the triumphs of a conventio1 
in order that he may immediately 
list convention mistakes and, while 
the iron is still hot, seek out ways 
to capitalize them another year. 





hat do you think 
‘RS. ROWN remembered 
best of all “Sew Y ork? 


‘*For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ”” 


WituaM McFEE, in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea."* 





What do -_ think 
Mrs. BROWN remembered 
best of all New York? 


HAT really brought the Browns 
to New York was Mr. Brown’s 
trade convention. Originally planned as 
a journey for one, its announcement at 
home took form under his shrewd, 
appraising eye as an invitation for swo. 


Can you picture the glow of antici- 
pation that brightened Mrs. Brown’s 
face on the instant, and for days succeed- 
ing—and her radiant (if unauthentic) 


visions of New York, its hotels and 
theaters, its restaurants and its shops? 


Glorious days of pleasurable confusion 
followed. Then, Julie formally installed 
as mistress of charge, the children en- 
joined to obedience and good behavior; 
and the Browns were off ... . 


Mrs. Brown, of course, still talks of 
their trip to New York and will, for 
weeks to come. As treasured mementoes 
of the delightful occasion, she displays 
a new wardrobe (with labels ‘‘ Fifth 
Avenue, New York’’) that has started 
tongues a-buzzing all along Elm Street— 





and over on Park Street, too; and a new 
and altogether magnificent yellow vase 
in the living-room elicits the admiring 
approval of Mrs. Brown’s friends. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, we bought that in New York. 
Lovely thing, isn’t it—and doesn’t it 
brighten that corner of the room ?”’ 


When she is alone, however, there 
parades before Mrs. Brown’s memory an 
imposing cavalcade of the beautiful 
things she saw and did not bring back— 
that perfectly gorgeous red Daghestan 
that would have been so wonderful in 
the living-room; those wonderful Rus- 
sian sables that dwarfed her own modest 


brown fox scarf. And most poignant 
memory of all, those cut-steel shoe 
buckles which she so blithely ordered 
from the shoe-salesman, only to cancel, 
panic-stricken, when the bill for them, 
$110, was presented to her shocked gaze. 


Yes, the things in New York that 
Mrs. Brown remembers best, are the 
things she wanted—but didn’t buy. 


But that is the way of the Browns 
everywhere. And the things they don’t 
buy only lend added zest to their pleasure 
in the things they do—which (lucky 
Browns!) are many enough, in all truth. 





Lucky Browns, indeed! Who, but 
the Browns, the ambitious and aspiring 
Browns, the ingenious and ingenuous 
Browns, are so blessed with Life’s great 
gift of eternal pleasure in the New? 


And with whom but these same 
Browns are advertisers so essentially 
concerned ? 


The Brown’s magazine is—The 
Designer. 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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Finds a Neglected Market and 
Makes a Special Drive to Win It 


How a Clothing Company Used Specialized Appeal to Win Local 
Prestige and Sales 


- has often happened in busi- 
ness that a studied service to 
ore particular type of customer 
has built success. A man who 
made white duck coats for all 
sorts of wearers went along in a 
slow course until he decided to 
specialize and make white coats 
for one particular class of buyer— 
the dentist. Thus narrowing his 
market, and making a _ product 
designed particularly for one cus- 
tomer’s needs, he built a quicker 
success. This course is opposed to 
the usual plan of broadening the 
possible market to build sales, yet 
it has several notable successes to 
its credit. 

Lane Bryant, maker of special 
clothing for women, specialized in 
“selling stouts” and built success. 
It was discovered not only that 
stout women have a viewpoint en- 
tirely different from that of their 
more slender sisters, but also that 
49 per cent of the women of the 
United States over the age of 
fiiteen are above normal stoutness. 
Giving this large class of often 
neglected buyers a product con- 
structed especially for its benefit 
and advertising this specialized 
service, built a big mail-order 
business from a little retail shop. 
But for every one manufacturer 
who can adapt his entire produc- 
tion and sales policy to the wants 
of one class of buyer there are 
a hundred who can use a similar 
idea to liven up their sales appeal 
and advertising copy. some 
class of potential buyer is being 
overlooked by the merchants who 
distribute the manufactured prod- 
uct, then a special service to them 
suggesting a method of going 
after this class of trade is val- 
uable and lends itself to timely 


copy. 
Jacob Marmur, head of the 
\farmur Company, New York, 


tiaker of juvenile, boys’ and young 
men’s clothing, after twenty-nine 
years of experience in selling boys’ 





clothing, decided first to get for 
his new line a name which would, 
in itself, have a sales appeal to 
the boy, and then to suggest that 
his dealers go after a class of 
trade he felt had been neglected. 
Pride of ownership, to a real boy, 
meant a name that is “regular,” 
so the trade-mark adopted, regis- 
tered and advertised to the trade 
was “Reg’lar Feller” clothes. 
Soon after this line had been 
advertised and sold to the trade, 
the manufacturer suggested that 
his dealers go after the fat boys’ 
clothing trade. They were told 
in letters and trade-paper adver- 
tising to give thought to the sad 
case of the neglected fat boy in 
the usual American town. “Only 
Heaven knows,” the copy said, 
“how badly it feels to be a fat 
boy with everybody poking fun at 
the way his clothes fit. What an 
opportunity there is for a mer- 
chant to make a specialty of fit- 
ting the fat boys in his city and 


making ‘Reg’lar Fellers’ out of 
them.” 
BOY ATHLETES MADE A SELLING 


POINT 


It was then suggested to the 
merchant that he write for the 
“Reg’lar Feller” line of suits espe- 
cially made to fit fat boys, as 
well as the regular sizes fitted to 
normal boys. A nice piece of sales 
strategy was the line of advice 
to the merchant, “Then advertise 
your store as headquarters for 
future football fullbacks and see 
what happens.” 

“We felt,” said the president of 
the company, “that many a mer- 
chant was overlooking this im- 
portant phase of the boys’ cloth- 
ing business in his town. There 


are a number of fat boys in each 
locality and a store can build an 
appreciable amount of good-will 
for itself and the manufacturer by 
catering to a neglected class of 
trade. 


Once a store gets a repu- 
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tation for serving well a particu- 
lar class, the trade is easy to hold. 
The response of our trade to this 
merchandising idea which we pro- 
moted by advertising in the trade 
press and direct by mail, was very 
satisfactory. Merchants realized 
the possibilities of profiting by 
such a suggestion. In the eyes of 
most boys the hero they worship 
is a member of the school base- 
ball or football team. These boys 
are natural leaders and they are 
usually big and husky for their 
age. When the merchant concen- 
trated for a time on some of these 
natural leaders among the boys 
by catering to them with a spe- 
cially made product, he found his 
battle for the trade of the rest of 
the boys in the local schools easier. 
Many merchants secured permis- 
sion to use photographs of these 
husky athletic school leaders in 
one of our suits or overcoats, had 
these photographs enlarged and 
made them part of a window dis- 
play with a big local appeal.” 

This phase of the plan adopted 
by a manufacturer to win prestige 
and sales in the local markets has 
a suggestion for manufacturers 
whose dealer helps are too rigid 
to fit the needs of the local mer- 
chant. 

The local testimonai, the photo- 
graph of the home or person of 
a local celebrity—these have strong 
interest for “Main Street.” 

Every time a manufacturer can 
suggest a logical sales idea to his 
dealers in which local interest 
plays a part, he is utilizing for 
his own and for his dealers’ pur- 
pose a sound bit of sales strategy 
built upon a well-known character- 
istic of plain folks the world over. 


E. R. Crowe & Company Add 


to Staff 
C. E. Damron and W. A. Thompson 
have joined E. R. Crowe & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ service, New York 
r. Damron, formerly of the Western 
advertising staff of Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, will be Eastern manager of the 
Newsstand Group. W. A. Thompson 
will represent Popular Radio in New 
England. 


Robert T. Willigan, 
tion department, The 
Company, New 


of the produc- 
- K. McCann 
York, has been made 
assistant space buyer. 
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Retailers Plan Joint Campaign 


to Housewives 

A retail grocers’ association has been 
organized in Louisville, Ky., under the 
name of the Quality Service Grocers 
for the purpose of launching a joint 
advertising campaign to the housewives 
of Louisville. Plans for this advertis 
ing are being prepared by the following 
committee: W. Imorde, Charles Deckle 
and John Keller. 

The association has adopted an em 
blem for the use of its members. Th's 
is in the form of a five-pointed star, 
displaying the words, “progress, sanit 
tion, economy, quality, service.” Mem 
bers of the association will be required 
to live up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of its collective advertising, states 
Mr. Deckle. 

The campaign will tell. the public how 
the retailers are ready to serve them 
and will seek to obtain suggestions from 
the public as to how the association's 
membcrs might better their service t 
the public. 


S. A. Moss Joins Campbell & 
Campbell 


Campbell & Campbell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has elected Samuel 
A. Moss vice-president. The name of 
the agency will be changed to Campbell- 
Moss, Inc. : 

r. Moss formerly was with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and more recently has 
been with the Wm. Rankin Com 
pany. 

T. A. Bailantyne and D. J. Hinman 
also have joined Campbell & Campbell, 
Inc. Mr. Ballantyne, who was recently 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company, has 
been appointed secretary of the com 
pany and chief of the copy division. 
Mr. Hinman will be_space buyer and 
business manager. He previously was 
with Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub 
lishers’ representatives, and at one time 
had been with Street & Finney, Inc., 
and Patterson-Andress Company, Inc. 


Appointments by E. P. Rem- 
ington Agency 

Addison F. Vars has been made gen 
eral manager of the E. P. Remington 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo, in charce 
of production. E. K. Emerson, for- 
merly advertising and promotion man 
ager of the Consumers’ Service Station. 
Rochester, has joined the Remington 
agency. 


H. E. Williams with Syracuse, 
N. Y., “Journal” 


H. E. Williams, formerly with the 
Eastern Advertising Company, and at 
one time promotion manager for the 
Worcester Telegram, has become mer 
chandising manager of the Syracuse. 
N. Y., Journal. 


William Joseph O’Neil has_resigne! 
as vice-president of Stanford Brigg 
Inc., advertising art, New York. 
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HE PRESS carries more automobile 

tire advertising than The News 
and daily Plain Dealer combined. 
Figures for the entire year of 1922 show the 
following illuminating results: 

THE PRESS . . 118,901 lines 


Plain Dealer . . . 60,908 “ 

The News ... 50,548 “ 
These are daily figures only as THE PRESS 
does not publish a Sunday edition. 


During 1922 THE PRESS carried 1,645,952 
more lines of advertising than the daily Plain 
Dealer and 3,473,260 more than the News 
respectively. 


Local business 
is an infallible 
guidetothepur- 
chasing power 
of any news- 
paper. And 
THE PRESS 
carries more 
local business 
every week day 
than any other 
Cleveland daily 
newspaper. 





ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Publishers Direct Representatives 
New York Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Atlanta 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


San Francisco 


Cleveland 


he ScrippsHoward Newspapers 
Including the Scripps~Ms Rae League 


> 
CLEVELAND PRESS 


DOMINATES GREATER CLEVELAND 
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Three Advertising 
Meetings at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ON January 9 and 10 the Na- 
tional Advertising Commis- 
sion and the Third District of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World held meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., while on January 8 
the directors of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association held their 
executive session in that city. The 
three groups made their headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Washington, 
each with its own programme and 
meeting-place. 

The National Commission went 


into all-day executive session on’ 


the first day under the chairman- 
ship of W. Frank McClure, with 
Frank D. Webb, vice-chairman. 
Addresses were made by Charles 
H. Mackintosh, former president 
of the Associated Clubs; E. Allen 
Frost, of Chicago; Lou E. Hol- 
land, president, Kansas City; W. 
Frank McClure, and E. S. Gold- 
stein, of Cleveland. 

The general theme of the meet- 
ing of the National Commission 
was “Advertising as an Economic 
Force.” This topic formed the 
basis of an open discussion on the 
second day, the principal address 
being made by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of _the 
Department of Commerce. Fol- 
lowing the morning meeting the 
members called on the President 


of the United States at the White 


House, after which they were en- 
tertained at luncheon by the Ad- 
vertising Club of Washington. At 
the afternoon meeting the follow- 
ing speakers were heard: Bernard 
J. Mullaney, George S. Fowler, 
Colgate & Co.; E. Allen Frost, 
Poster Advertising Association; 
G. W. Hopkins, Columbia Graph- 
ophone Co., and John H. Logeman, 
National Association of Theatre 
Program Publishers. 

During the meeting two new 
departments were admitted to 
the national group—the Photo- 
Engravers and Industrial Adver- 
tisers Associations—bringing the 
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total number of departments 
the National Commission 1 
twenty-three. 

The convention of the Third 
District of the Associated Clubs 
was attended by delegates fro: 
the District of Columbia, Mar 
land, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Permanent organization of the 
district was effected with tl 
drafting and adoption of a cor 
stitution, the election of officers 
and appointment of committee:. 
F. X. Wholley, head of the Was! 
ington Better Business Bureau and 
vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
was elected district president; 
R. E. Hotze, Richmond, Va, 
treasurer; and Norman M. Pai 
rott, Baltimore, secretary. Com- 
mittees and chairmen named were: 
Convention, Joseph Schick; pro 
gramme, Howard Cone; publicity, 
Kemper Cowing; women’s branch, 
Mrs. J. K. Bowman. Arrangi 
ments were made to hold a con 
vention at Atlantic City in June, 
at the time of the convention of 
the international organization of 
advertising clubs. 


Joins Chicago Staff of Barron 
G. Collier 


Carl F. Deysenroth and Robert M 
Wenban have joined the Chicago copy 
and service staff of Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., street-car advertising. Mr. Dey- 
senroth was formerly assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company. Mr. Wenban was ad- 
vertising manager of the Assets Pro- 
ducing Company, Chicago, wholesale 
wallpaper house. 


Kellogg Account for Grandin- 


Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 

The Kellogg Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of Kel- 
logg engine-driven tire pumps, air com- 
pressors and hand air pumps, has placed 
its advertising account with the New 
York office of Grandin-Dorrance-Sulli- 
van, Inc., advertising agency. Trade 
papers are being used and a campaign in 
general magazines is being considered. 


Varnish Account for Frank 
Presbrey 


The Frank Presbrey Co., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising account of Edward Smith & Co., 
varnish manufacturers, Long Island 
City, N. Y. At present the advertising 
will be. confined to marine and archi- 
tectural papers. 
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A Rendezvous! 


HE Classified Advertising pages of 

THE WORLD form a common 

meeting place for the man who has 

a post he wants filled and his 
neighbor who can fill it—the rendezvous 
of commerce. 


THE WORLD printed 73,100 Help Wanted 
advertisements in November. The initiative 
in this instance coming from Capital, as 
representing the Employer, it is therefore 
assumed that Capital reads THE WORLD 
quite as closely as Labor, as representing the 
Employee. 

The four other morning and Sunday news- 
papers combined printed only 23,166 Help 
Wanted advertisements; THE WORLD'S 
lead over its nearest competitor was 61,739 
advertisements. 


Three-fourths of the task of filling the 
needs of New York’s industries for adequate 
labor is performed single handed ky 
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During 1922 Cleveland newspapers published 42,258,846 
lines of paid advertising—40.66 per cent of which ap- 
peared in THE PLAIN DEALER. Lines 
THE PLAIN DEALER 17,182,578 
The Press 12,785,808 


The News and Sunday News-Leader.. . . 12,290,460 

















During 1922 Cleveland’s Want Advertising used 8,995,490 
lines of space in Cleveland’s newspapers—54.40 per cent 


of which appeared in THE PLAIN DEALER alone. 


Lines 
THE PLAIN DEALER 
The Press 





PLAIN DEALER’S excess over all, 1922. . 792,330 

PLAIN DEALER’S excess over all, 1921.. 106,582 

YEAR’S INCREASE in THE PLAIN 
DEALER’S excess over all 685,748 














JOHN B. WOODWARD 
810 Times Blidg., 
New York 


Clevelands Greatest Sales 
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During 1922 the National Advertisers used 7,124,614 
lines of space in Cleveland newspapers—50.34 per cent 


of which appeared in THE PLAIN DEALER alone. 


Lines 
THE PLAIN DEALER 
The Press 
The News and Sunday News-Leader 1,978,340 


PLAIN DEALER’S excess over all 














DAILY 193,141 
SUNDAY 222,217 





The Plain Dealer’s circulation represents the 
largest body of progressive, responsive readers 
ever assembled by a Cleveland newspaper. The 
unequaled buying power of this DOMINATING 
CIRCULATION makes 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
811 Security Bidg., 


Chicago 


f ANY-priced Merchandise Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit 
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Watch : 
Charleston, S. C. 








NEWSPAPER CONDITIONS CHANGING 
WITH THE CITY’S RAPID PROGRESS 


TheCharleston American 


is now a PERRY - LLOYD JONES NEWSPAPER 


With new features, better news service and a greater improved 
newspaper—the very best Charleston ever had—THE AMERICAN 
is today leading its morning rival by a conspicuous total, and the 
increase continues. 


This preference was shown the last six months of 1922, when 
THE AMERICAN led the other morning paper by 239,344 lines local 
advertising and 15,344 lines of classified. 


Total Lines of Local Display for 1922 


Charleston American.. .2,497,180 
News & Courier 2,150,218 


EXCESS—Charleston American... 346,962 


Total Lines of Classified 


Charleston American... 404,530 
News & Courier 393,680 


EXCESS—Charleston American.. . 10,850 


The appeal behind THE CHARLESTON AMERICAN today is 
all that the most exacting critic could ask. Up-to-date, better every 
way, it is as good as any big daily anywhere. 


The wise man reads the paper that leads. 


Local advertising is an infallible guide to the purchasing power 
of a newspaper. 


THE CHARLESTON AMERICAN 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
National Representatives 


PERRY - LLOYD JONES NEWSPAPERS 
Minneapolis, Minn., Daily News Reading, Pa., News-Times 
Tulsa, Okla., Tribune Pensacola, Fla., Journal 
Jacksonville, Fla., Journal Charleston, 8. C., American 

















Naturalism in Fashion Drawings an 
Important Development of Today 


Unaffected Delineations of Real Character Now Considered a Strong 
Selling Asset 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


er 


HERE has recently come into 
the field of commercial art a 
most uncommercial innovation, re- 
ited to the pictorial presentation 
of clothes for women. It is a suffi- 
ciently radical idea to deserve both 
analysis and unstinted praise. 

Time was, and not so long ago, 
when the clothing manufacturer 
stubbornly opposed the fusing of 
the illustrative and the artistic 
with any reproduction of his prod- 
uct. He had been reared in the 
old wood-cut school, where detail 
is a law, rigid, inflexible, and the 
artist who fails to show every but- 
ton and seam is as mad as a March 
hare. 

There was everything against 
this style of illustration and prac- 
tically nothing in its favor. Be- 
ginning with mail-order cata- 
logues, it gradually spread into 
magazines, and marred the other- 
wise rapid artistic advance of 
advertising art. 

Several elements of a retarding 
nature entered into these practices. 

It was the equivalent of putting 
attractive costumes on clothing 
dummies. In facial expressions, 
in poses, in the manner of de- 
lineating hands and feet, these 
“characters” lacked any save a 
superficial resemblance to real life. 

For the most part, they were 
taken from a common mould and 
it was not unusual for fifty or 
more faces to bear a fearfully ex- 
act family resemblance in one 
catalogue. 

Perhaps the most serious indict- 
ment against them was their de- 
parture from the natural. In no 
sense did they claim kinship to 
real people doing real things. 

Then the charming model, the 
fascinating manikin, came into 
prominence. She was selected for 
her poise, her beauty, her perfect 
figure! She was a symbol of the 


ideal in the correct wearing of 
good clothes. 

As a setting for manufactured 
garments for women, she abso- 
lutely revolutionized the business. 
And, as a clothing-shop dummy of 
wood and wax might be to the 
living model, so was the old-style 
drawn “dummy” to a living, per- 
sonable characterization, by com- 
petent talent. And the manufac- 
turer began to open his eyes. 

There is an even more potent 
sales urge than the detailed re- 
production of any garment. It is 
the urge of characterization and 
of showing the people wear- 
ing these garments whose very 
manner and suggestion of pedi- 
gree will’) make women wish to 
belong to the same cult and wear 
the same clothes. 


WHY THE MODERN WAY IS COM- 
PELLING 


“Sell a desire for the garment 
which exclusive types are actually 
wearing, rather than the product 
itself,” said adherents of the natu- 
ral style of illustration. “Sell 
class atmosphere. Sell environ- 
ment, social strata of style. Sell 
a vogue. Sell human beings, in 
other words. The nearer you can 
come to reproducing people of this 
social distinction, the greater will 
be your returns from your adver- 
tising.” 

It was a long conflict between 
the two factions, but logic finally 
won, and a new idea in the adver- 
tising of women’s garments was 
put into effect. 

“Fashion artists,” as such, were 
not employed, save when it came 
to details of garments and their 
correct atmosphere. Absolute real- 
ism became the first consideration. 
Characters introduced must be 
“types,” and their poses must fol- 
low life. Moreover, it was not 
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necessary, under the new régime, 
to delineate garments as if just 
taken from their factory racks. 
They must become a living part of 
the wearer; they must look as if 
they were seeing service, and as 
if they were worn without silly 
affectation. 

If, when designing a composi- 
tion, an artist wished to show the 


ordon 
HOSIERY 


F® fifty years Gordon Hosiery has made 
fends in ever increasing numbers. It ts 
preferred in every comer of the United States 
because in every period of Style Change it always 
has been stylish, as well as dependably durable 
Gordon Hosiery holds its old frends on the 
basis of value and gains new ones on that of ap- 
pesrnce Agreeable personality ss a great frend 
et, but solid worth ws the real friend-retainer 


Gordon Hosiery for All 
Man, woman and child can have suitable Gordon 


Hosery at the desired price, nearly everywhere 
Always ask for Gesdon Hosiery by name 


BROWN DURRELL COMP, 
Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 


SIMPLICITY AND NATURALNESS MAKE EFFECTIVE 


ILLUSTRATION 


back of a figure or a figure in full 
shadow, which meant elimination 
or subduing of detail, the thing 
was done notwithstanding. Noth- 
ing was sacrificed to the mere de- 
tail of the product. 

All of this has led to a revolu- 
tionary school of fashion draw- 
ings, consciously designed to pre- 
sent the story of a discriminating 
few who have been far-seeing 
enough to wear only the best, the 
most exclusive, the very latest in 
any line. 
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One advertiser, a maker of tai- 
lored suits, has secured artists 
who specialize in the varying 
moods and fancies of modern 
womankind. If, this season, 
bobbed hair is worn, or jingling 
galoshes, or shoes of a specific 
style, then the women shown are 
invariably up to the moment. The 
campaigns follow the seasons with 
scientific care. 

Even the most cas 
ual study of the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx i!- 
lustrated advertising 
of coats for women 
will satisfy you that 
the artist is pictur- 
ing thoroughly mod- 
ern women. Th 
peculiar slouch, a dis- 
tinctive way of wal 
ing—every little item 
of pose and fad is 
portrayed while the 
coats are being vis 
ualized. 

Here, then, is a 
very striking example 
of the newer school. 
Often the artist mere- 
ly suggests, in free, 
bold strokes, the lines 
of the garment. There 
are no strings tied to 
poses. A seated fig- 
3 ure will deliberately 

distort and partially 

conceal certain style 
«0? features. But the 
models live, and are 
animated by natural 
s tuations. 

It is not easy to ac- 
complish—this subtl 
combination of style 
and naturalism. It has 
been accomplished mainly because 
the featured artists are illustrators 
by instinct and are in no sense 
professional fashion delineators. 
They bring to the advertising of 
women’s clothing the spirit of the 
studio. 

It is no reflection on such 
campaigns that their illustrations 
might easily be lifted from the 
commercial, to accompany read- 
ing-matter text. 

Indeed, we find on examination 
of many of them, that well-known 
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An International Daily Newspaper. Member A. B. C. 
Published in Boston and Read Throughout the World. 


Cleaner 
Newspapers 


Women of Los Angeles, California, have started a 
movement for cleaner newspapers. Organizations 
representing more than 300,000 people are backing 
this movement. 


Newspapers of Southern California will be asked 
to refrain from featuring news of crime and scandal, 
and from “bannering’”’ morbid and sensational occur- 
rences across their front pages. 


In speaking of this movement, Mrs. Wm. P. Cun- 
ningham, president of the Woman’s City Club of Los 
Angeles, said: “With such an illustration of the 
practicability of clean journalism as has been furnished 
by The Christian Science Monitor, the organizations 
promoting this movement are encouraged to believe 
that the Los Angeles newspapers will co-operate to 
bring about a better condition of the press.” 


Since the day it was established, The Christian 
Science Monitor has stood firmly for Clean News and 
Clean Advertising. Its readers know this, and they 
appreciate the kind of advertising, as well as the 
kind of news, which the Monitor prints. 


Therefore it affords them a very real satisfaction 
to buy goods advertised in the Monitor. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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book and magazine illustrators are 
responsible for them. There is 
characterization, modernity, ele- 
ments of imaginative skill in 
every line. 

“Long since,” explained a na- 
tional advertiser, a manufacturer 
of underwear for women, “we 
reached the conclusion that it was 
quite unnecessary to display fig- 


we SF 
vi 


JACH Betty Wales 
Dress is the fruit 
0077) of an honest en- 
deavor to obtain perfection 
by improving and uniting 
inone form all the best qual 
ities to be found in different, 
individual forms. os 
In the world of ly Bray onl 
art, suchendeavoris ee 
termed “idealism.” [=A 


(OQ Catt Wales Dressmakers 


New York City 


so few attain. 


PICTURING THE PRODUCT UNAFFECTEDLY 


ures full length and wearing 
copper-plate reproductions of our 
garments, as in the old days. A 
certain distinguished and distin- 
guishing atmosphere was far more 
efficacious than fidelity of detail. 
Women were buying certain sorts 
of underwear, for example, not so 
much because of certain features 
as because they felt they were 
the vogue, and favored by 
other women of good taste and 
refinement. 

“And having reached this con- 
clusion, we began to experiment. 
Types of women were our first 


So, Betty Wales Dresses 
are truly the artistic ideals 
that so many strive for and 


Betty Wales Dresses are 
sold in only one store ineach 
vicinity. The Betty Wales 
store in your town 
is now displaying a 
wonderful assort- 
ment of dresses. 
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thought, and we found artists who 
could give us living, breathing hu- 
mans. Then we were as careful 
when it camé to background ac- 
cessories. Elegance was demanded 
and the latest in boudoir appoint- 
ments. Next came poses, un- 
affected groupings, the true-to-life 
Situations. Underwear came last 
on the list, although we never 
slighted showings of 
our product. 

“We have had draw- 
ings of women, so 
posed as to picture 
no more than an 
eighth of the com- 
plete union suit, and 
these illustrations 
gave perfectly satis- 
factory results. Pro- 
vided the first impres- 
sion of the picture 
suggested refinement 
and the discriminat- 
ing buyer, it was un- 
necessary to go into 
fussy detail in any 
rendering of the thing 
we sold. Where it 
did show, it melted 
into the picture and 
was never forced into 
the eye. The intrusive 
detail is almost an af- 
front to this genera- 
tion of women. 

“One of the great 
drawbacks of past ad- 
vertising illustration 
in this field has been 
a determination to 
make the advertised 
article jump out of 
the page. Everything 
else suffered that the commercial 
might demand first attention. 

“We now strike at certain ef- 
fects. We think that making a 
bull’s-eye of your product is 
cheapening in this particular line. 
We want our women readers, our 
prospects to look at our illustra- 
tions and see either themselves or 
other women of a socially promi- 
nent status in the advertising 
frame. 

“Dummy figures would never 
accomplish this. The woman of 
the hour wishes to do those things 
and wear those garments which 
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sive Giant Ads close the sale 
I- . . 
coal IANT Ads, posted in your dealers’ stores, close the sales 
which start when your prospects read your copy in the na- 
a tional magazines. The Giant Ad’s exact likeness to the national 
Son advertisement, which first aroused the reader's interest, reminds 
een him ot your advertisement and of his decision to buy. It is not ne- 
_ to cessary to re-read the text — a glance at the Giant Ad does the 
- trick in a flash. 
ing Giant Ads bring into the store the prospects who would 
cial & pass by, were it not for this reminder. They crystalize into 
ef- , actual sales the interest aroused by your national advertising. 
ga Giant Ads can be made in any size, in black and white 
_ is or any number of colors. Usual sizes are 1 7x22to38x50. Write 
ine. & or phone for rate card, descriptive booklet and samples. 
le NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, inc. 
sor 117-119 E. 24th St., New York 
ymi- Phones: MADison Sq. 2680-3681-3682-3683-3684 
sing Pittburgh Office: Century Bldg. Telephone: Smithfield 1162 


-| GIANT ADS 
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19,582,553 lines of 
Paid Advertising 

in 1922 

AGAIN of 1,724,243 
limes over 1921---~ 


olumbus 


C OHIO’S GREATESTI—~ 
/ 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE - REPRESENTATIVES 
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he Dispatch leads 


in Ohio by over 
2 Millon lines 


First in 1921! Again first in 1922! The 
Columbus Dispatch has not only maintained 
its leadership but has increased it to the wide 
margin of 2,400,047 lines over any other news- 
paper in the entire state of Ohio. 


Advertisers both local and national have 
found from a decade of experience that the 
Dispatch is the one big medium of Central 
Ohio in which to concentrate their appropria- 
tions. 


During the past year, 266 yearly local dis- 
play and nearly 500 national advertisers used 
no other Columbus evening newspaper. The 
Dispatch printed 2,804,731 lines more paid 
advertising than all other Columbus papers 
combined. 


The Dispatch prints more than double the 
advertising and double the news of any other 
Columbus evening newspaper. 


‘Disp atch 





_HOME DAILY! 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN i 
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are completely the vogue. If the 
advertiser desires to gain her sym- 
pathetic interest, he must, in por- 
traying women, visualize Today, 
in. all of its moods.” 

And so it is with the majority 
of advertisers of. articles sold ex- 
clusively to woman for her per- 
sonal adornment. The ultra com- 
mercial has stepped aside for the 
ultra artistic and natural, in the 
full knowledge that such atmos- 
pheric appeal is grounded in com- 
mon sense. 


The Place of the Copy Writer 
in the Scheme of Things 
Cotorapvo Sprincs, Coto., Jan. 10, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the January 4 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink I have read the letter of Alfred 
L. Fouche and your fitting reply to it 
regarding the signing of advertising 
copy by the writer. . 

f have noted that this controversy— 
or rather question—pops up from time 
to time. I never could see why anyone 
should consider that signed copy had 
any place at all in the production of 
advertising. e u 

few months ago, in talking to an 
advertising club, I tried to cover the 
matter in the following way: 

“The writer of advertising should 
have only one concern in the produc- 
tion of copy. And that is whether or 
not his effort will do the most possible 
toward getting his message across to the 
most people. 

“If the writer of advertising hears 
one of his efforts classified as ‘clever,’ 
or hears someone say ‘that’s a snappy 
ad,’ then he has the proper hint—if 
he is a real advertising man—to dig in 
and find out, if sense, in just what 
way his copy has fallen down. 

“IT would much rather be in a store 
and hear a customer say ‘Let me have 
one of those knitted ties’ or ‘Please 
show me that Blank saw,’. etc., and 
know that when the person said these 
things that there had been only one 
possible source of his inquiry, and that 
that was in the information given him 
in an advertisement I had written. 

“I want my advertisement to be so 
easy to read, I want the message it 
conveys to be so earnest and sincere, its 
urge to buying action so strong that the 
reader will forget even_that he has 
read an advertisement. I want him to 
feel only a sense of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he has acquired infor- 
mation which will be useful to him— 
and that action on the information will 
be profitable to the house for which I 
wrote the advertisement. 

“IT want the reader to acquire confi- 
dence in the house using the advertis- 
ing. I want him to discover for him- 
self a real desire for the merchandise 
or the service which I advertis®é. I want 
him to become accustomed to feeling 
that here is another of those sincere 
statements from a house upon which he 
is learning to depend. I even want him 
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to forget that he has seen an adver- 
tisement—certainly, that anyone has had 
a part in its production except the 
house using it. But I don’t want him to 
say offhand, ‘That’s a. darned clever 
“ad”’ and then forget what it was 
about or whose message it was.” 

On the other hand, I know that when 
I want entertaining reading matter of a 
certain type I can look for the names 
of Harry Leon ilson or old Iry 
Cobb or George Pattulo and know 
when I see them that I am going to 
have half an hour’s pleasant rela: 
tion. I know others do the same thin». 

But to see a signed advertiseme:t 
would have the samé effect on me as 
having some varnished-haired young 
moron recommend that I buy a silk 
shirt because he always wears ’em—I 
not liking silk shirts in the first place. 

I believe that a writer of advertising 
—no matter to what brilliant and ana- 
lytical and psychological heights he may 
have climbed—chose a profession of 
self-burial when he aspired to write 
copy. The house for which he writes 
merely is talking to its prospects 
through his abilities, and to attempt to 
inject himself as a personality into his 
productions is merely a case of falling 
prey to crass ego and creating a diver 
sion which no advertising copy can 
endure. 

G. E. HatHaway. 


C. A. Bishop Joins Gardiner & 
Wells 


C. A. Bishop has joined the Gardi- 
ner & Wells Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. tie was for a num- 
ber of years in charge of general sales 
in certain territories for the Library 
Bureau. More recently Mr. Bishop had 
been in charge of operation and adver- 
tising for the fifty-six industrial banks 
of the Industrial Finance Corporation. 


Walter C. Cole Joins Detroit 
Agency 


Walter C. Cole has been appointed 
treasurer of the Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins Company, Detroit, advertising 
agency. Mr. Cole was recently general 
manager and treasurer of the William 
N. Albee Company, Detroit advertising 
agency, and at one time ‘secretary of 
the Board of Commerce of Detroit. 


Chicago Holding Wood 
Engraving Exhibit 

An exhibit showing the history and 
development of wood engraving is being 
held at the Palette and Chisel Club, 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Chi 
cago group of the American Institut: 
of Graphic Arts. 


Pittsburgh Agency Changes 
Name 
The name of the William S. Walker 
Company, Pittsburgh advertising agenc) 


has been changed to Walker & Dow: 
ing. 
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e Story of a Successful Campaign 


A powerful demonstration of the selling power of High Spot Painted 
Display Advertising, as a means of increasing patronage and revenue 
for a great Railroad System, has been given in the case of the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad Company. 


Covering the principal cities of the Middle West with strategic lo- 
cations they were able to emphasize their de-luxe service and special 
features of particular trains in a dramatic and impressive manner. 


Any transportation executive writing on his official letter-head may 
obtain, without obligation, from our company a complete outline of 
how O. J. Gude service in Outdoor Advertising can be applied .to 
the needs of the System which he represents. 


‘ The 0.J. Gude Co.NY 


Sarl Rint, Cache 
550 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING EVERYWHERE 


Branch Offices : 


go Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
lence Akron Richmond Atlanta Wilmington Milwaukee 
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of a power to produce 
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UMBERED ‘among the large users of advertising 

space in The Detroit Free Press is: a great group 

of publishers. These representative’ publications 
buy space purely upon its ability to bring returns qui¢kly 
and at small cost. Here, then, is the strongest sort of 
testimony from those who are best fitted to-give-it that 
the Free Press has proved itself to be a valuable medium 
for the national advertiser who demands immediate and 
forceful action from his advertising. 


Magazine Publications 


American Magazine Our World 

Asia Outlook 

Brewster Publications Physical Culture 
Collier’s Pictorial Review 
Cosmopolitan Red Book 

Country Gentleman Saturday Evening Post 
Factory Scribner's 
Gentlewoman System 

Good Housekeeping Town Topics 

Harper’s Bazar True Story 

Hearst’s International Vogue 

Illustrated World a 
5 amine” Mian Feuseil Newspaper Publications 
Life Bosten Globe 

Literary Digest Chicago Daily News 
McCall’s Cleveland Plain Dealer 
McClure’s Minneapolis Journal 
Magazine of Wall Street New York Journal 
Metropolitan New York Tribune 
Motor New York World 

Motor Boating St. Louis Globe-Democrat 





Many of these publications use the Free Press exclusively 
in the Detroit territory 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its Achievements” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Are Grocery Specialty Salesmen 
Altogether Useless? 


Royal Baking Powder Official Enlightens a Wholesaler 


(Eprrortan Nore: Are there evils 
onnected with the sales methods of 
rocery specialty manufacturers that 
,ore than counterbalance their benefits? 
One is inclined to think sec, perhaps, 
fter reading the arraignment of the 
system of John D. Houston in a recent 
ssue of the Journal of Commerce, New 
York. Mr. Houston is a member of 
the James W. Houston Company, whole- 
sale grocers of Pittsburgh. 

A reply from the manufacturers was 

F. D. Bristley, vice-president 
of the Royal Baking Powder Co. and 
chairman of the merchandising commit- 
tee of the American Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The article by 
Mr. Houston and Mr. Bristley’s reply 
are given below. Mr. Houston is first 
juot 


N the evolution which has been 

in progress in the grocery busi- 
ness for the last ten years, with 
old customs giving way to new 
and methods once effective becom- 
ing obsolescent as competitive 
conditions change, it would seem 
that the relation of the jobber 
to the specialty manufacturer and 
his horde of salesmen must be 
radically modified. 

It is a mooted point whether the 
jobber made the specialty manu- 
facturer or vice versa. Is the 
specialty manufacturer and his 
product the backbone of the 
grocery business or some sort of a 
parasite which is persistently sap- 
ping the strength of its support? 
Has the jobber created a Franken- 
stein with which he must now 
wage an internecine strife or a 
sort of wet-nurse which will sup- 
ply nourishment in a form adapted 
to his present emaciated condition? 

Even a casual survey of the 
situation reveals the fact that the 
wholesale grocery field is pasture 
par excellence for the specialty 
manufacturer. He has not invaded 
any other line of business to the 
same extent or at least with the 
same degree of success. This may 
be explained by the fact that the 
grocery jobber has proved a cheap 
and willing servant, lending his 
wonderfully efficient distributing 
and warehousing system, his capi- 
tal and his credit, at a rate no 
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other line of business would. be 
satisfied with. The margin on 
grocery specialties at regular list 
prices probably averages 12% 
per cent gross. On hardware, 
drug or dry goods specialties the 
average is 20 per cent or better. 

Ten years ago a 12% per cent 
margin in the grocery business 
was really profitable. The addi- 
tional services which the jobber 
has taken it on himself to render 
have brought his cost of doing 
business dangerously close to the 
specialty margin. The manufac- 
turer who sets the jobber’s selling 
price on his product has made no 
provision for the increased cost 
of distribution, which now includes 
long-distance truck delivery, 
freight allowances to destination, 
increased rentals and real estate 
values, new taxes and the higher 
cost of capital. 


HOW JOBBER MAY SOLVE HIS 
PROBLEM 


Even were the specialty manu- 
facturer’s merchandise sold at the 
intended selling price the margin 
would not more than cover the 
jobber’s present expense, but it is 
a well-known fact that it is on 
these lines that vicious and ruinous 


price cutting occurs. The jobber 
has, therefore, a problem on his 
hands that admits of but two solu- 
tions—either to cease to market 
the specialty manufacturer’s goods, 
or to get a profit on them. 

_If he chooses the first solution 
his plan must be to market under 
his own label, merchandise that 
he can buy on a competitive basis 
and selected only for its inherent 
merit. This suggestion is anathema 
to the specialty manufacturer, who 
feels that his advertised product 
is surrounded by a halo and that 
any other is a pariah. The familiar 
slogan in this connection is 
“accept no substitute.” 

_ That the private label solution 
is worthy of the jobbers’ serious 
consideration is indicated by the 








course of the chief chain-store 
interest. This uses its private 
label on the entire grocery line 
and employs manufacturers’ ad- 
vertised specialties for the sole 
purpose of selling at cost or less 
for front-window bait to induce 
thé public to enter. That this 
method is successful as a money 
maker and the private-label mer- 
chandise acceptable to the con- 
sumer is self-evident. 

At one time thé jobber was a 
real merchant, with technical 
knowledge of the value of mer- 
chandise, able to select his stock 
on true merit and to stand or fall 
with his trade on the judgment he 
exercised. It would be difficult 
to prove that the public suffered 
in those days or has even bene- 
fited since the advent of the 
specialty manufacturer’s merchan- 
dise. Now the jobber is little 
more than an underpaid transfer 
and storage company, which dis- 
tributes, on credit, a list of ortho- 
dox, branded merchandise sug- 
gested by an outsider, who takes 
all the profit. 

Does the jobber take any less 
care with his own label merchan- 
dise than the specialty manufac- 
turer does with his, and can he 
not readily meet competition in 
selling when he can get it in buy- 
ing? If the jobber can select for 
his own label canned peas that are 
beyond reproach, why cannot he 
do likewise with corn flakes, 
kitchen cleanser or salad dressing? 
Is the wholesale grocer’s first ob- 
ligation the specialty manufac- 
turer or the law of self-preserva- 
tion? 


ANALYSIS OF JOBBER’S DIFFICULTY 


If the jobber seeks to solve his 
problem of existence by attempt- 
ing to get a sufficient margin on 
specialty merchandise to pay for 
handling it he is confronted with 
several obstacles which are in- 
superable under present conditions. 

First—The manufacturer has 
already fixed the resale price from 
which he offers the jobber a small 
trade discount. This set price 


does not allow an adequate retail 
margin, so the jobber can add 
nothing to it without driving the 
retailer out of business. 


An ex- 
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ample would be the price o: 
articles which cost the retail mer 
chant 95 cents a dozen and for 
which he cannot pay more an: 
keep them in the 10-cent class. 

Next and most impossible of a!' 
is the horde of specialty salesme: 
which the manufacturers | tur: 
loose on the retail merchant. Th< 
manufacturer’s specialty salesman 
is the pirate of the grocery busi 
ness. He has but a selfish interest 
in the retailer and looks with con- 
tempt on the jobber. He knows 
nothing of the financial standing 
of the retail merchant, cares 
nothing for the jobber’s expense 
of doing business, overloads the 
weak retailer, cuts prices to the 
strong and then turns the orders 
over to the jobber with the re- 
markable guarantee that they are 
genuine. 

If the jobber declines the order 
for credit reasons and returns it 
to the manufacturer he notifies 
the retailer his credit is not good 
with this jobber and suggests 
sending it through his competitor. 
If, to save himself a quarrel with 
his customer or to protect him 
from an imprudent purchase, the 
jobber puts the order in the waste 
basket, the manufacturer classes 
him as unfair. 

Is there a wholesale grocer who 
cannot recite the sad tale of be- 
ing compelled to take back mer- 
chandise sold by a specialty sales- 
man and which has turned out to 
be what the soldiers call a “dud”? 
Of course it is not proper busi- 
ness methods to relieve a customer 
of merchandise just because a 
specialty order was sent through 
the jobber, but the customer holds 
the house that billed it responsible 
and makes it plain that his trade 
will go elsewhere until his demand 
is complied with. 

The retail merchant who listens 
to the siren song of the specialty 
salesman has no prospect of sur- 
viving the present keen competition 
of the chain store. Go into the 
average grocery store and note 
the capital tied up in surplus 
stock and specialty merchandise 
which some factory salesman has 
induced the merchant to sign the 
dotted line for on some deal. 
Losing the turnover on his money 
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Typography and advertis- 
ing typography are really 
two different things. One 
is Beauty. The other is 
Beauty with a Wallop. 
You don’thave to sacrifice 
beauty to get the wallop, 
or the wallop to get the 
beauty you want.... That 
is, ii BUNDSCHO helps. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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by reason of this surplus stock 


and unable to take advantage of 
cash discounts the small retailer 
may be adding $25 a month to his 
overhead. 

The specialty salesman does 
not invade the sacred precincts of 
the chain store. This institution 
carries no surplus stock but orders 
for actual wants and keeps the 
stock moving constantly. The 
branch chain store is protected by 
the buyer at headquarters from 
imprudent and experimental pur- 
chases, and the jobber should per- 
form a like service for his cus- 
tomers. Before he O. K.’s a spe- 
cialty order he must ask and 
roperly answer, “Am I my 
Soothers keeper ?” 

Another nasty trick of the 
specialty salesman is to pit two 
jobbers against each other and 
threaten to give the business to the 
one who accepts it at the lowest 
cut. Left to themselves the job- 
bers would supply the retailer as 
he wanted the merchandise at a 
fair price, with no thought of raid- 
ing each other. Again, after a 
market advance the specialty 
man keeps on selling out the job- 
ber stock at the old price, causing 
intense ill feeling on the part of 
the jobber’s customers if he re- 
fuses to accept these orders. 

The trail of the specialty sales- 
man is marked by deals, rebates, 
dead stock, dissatisfied and injured 
merchants—in short, by commer- 
cial murder. This is the situation 
as it is today. Can it be cured or 
must the jobber and specialty mer- 
chandise part company? Before 
proceeding to this extreme the fol- 
lowing suggestions might be con- 
sidered : 

1. Keep the specialty salesman 
out of the retail store and con- 
fine his efforts strictly to intro- 
ductory work with the consumer, 
allowing the jobber to supply the 
retailer as the actual demand 
begins. 

2. Make the jobber an extra al- 
lowance for introductory work. 
This will justify special attention 
on the part of sales force, will se- 
cure distribution in an intelligent 
way and cost but a fraction of the 
expense of specialty salesmen. 

3. Bill the merchandise to the 
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jobber at a flat price, so that he 
may fix his selling price with re- 
gard to the distributing expense 
and still leave the retailer a 
proper margin. 

4. In the case of new and un- 
tried merchandise, which the 
specialty manufacturer asks the 
jobber to stock on the promise of 
extensive advertising, require a 
bond to indemnify the jobber and 
his customers if the promises are 
not kept and the merchandise, 
proves a dud. 

5. Put a price on specialties 
based on a fair margin over the 
cost of manufacture and not jus! 
all the traffic will bear. 

6. Protect the retailer from w 
fair competition by those who 
offer a popular article at cost or 
less, solely for the purpose of 
creating the hallucination that 
everything else offered for sale is 
equally cheap. This is a tough 
nut to crack but a solution is 
imperative and not impossible. 

7. Give one jobber in each 
locality exclusive handling of a 
specialty. In this way price 
maintenance could be assured. 
Manufacturers of similar special- 
ties will want exclusive represen- 
tation by other jobbers so that the 
competition will really be between 
the manufacturers and their prod- 
ucts and the jobber assured of a 
return for his services. This will 
also solve the question of retail 
price cutting for improper pur- 
poses, as the local jobber can 
choose his customers without con 
flict with any Federal law. 

If these suggestions are found 
impractical, the only course for the 
jobber is to go in for the private 
label on the whole grocery line in 
the most aggressive fashion and 
let the specialty manufacturer dis- 
tribute his own merchandise direct 
as best he can. 


(Following is the reply of Mr. Brist 
ley, which was made in a letter ad 
dressed to the Journal of Commerce.) 


The writer’s attention has just 
been called to an article appearing 
in your Saturday, November 25, 
issue by John D. Houston, under 
the heading of: 

“A Jobber’s View of Specialty 

(Continued on page 97) 
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FIFTEEN YEARS 


f 


‘DOMINANT SUPREMACY 


The uninterrupted, proven preference of advertisers, both 
local and national for the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR was 
evidenced again in the year 1922 by 


10,459,407 LINES OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING. 


This is 1,921,031 lines more than the lineage published by 
the second paper, including both daily and Sunday editions— 
or six days against seven. 


1921 was the banner year in the history of the TIMES-STAR, 
with 182,497 lines more than 1922. Yet this amount, by 
which the year just closed falls short of its 1921 record, is 
less than one-tenth of the amount by which it still leads its 
nearest competitor. 


bi ad advertising published by the TIMES-STAR in 
is 





1,880,823 lines more than the largest amount 
ever published by any other paper in the city 


8,578,584 lines having been published by the second paper 
in 1920. 


That the dominant leadership of the TIMES-STAR is not 
temporary, accidental or fluctuating, but that it is con- 
tinuous, progressive and permanent is proved by the display 
advertising space records for the past 15 ye&rs: 

TIMES-STAR EXCESS OVER EXCESS OVER 


Total Display Second Paper Third Paper 
Lines Lines Lines 


Year 1922 10,459,407 1,921,031 3,949,463 
Average 10 years 7,439,714 1,734,459 2,425,881 
Average 15 years 6,273,153 1,362,626 1,941,186 
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CINCINNATI TIMESSTAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Quantity of circulation, though desirable 
is not in itself sufficient. It is equally im 
portant that the circulation be of the righj 
character. It is because Chilton publica 
tions have the desired class of readers a 
well as quantity of circulation that they 
have been so successful in helping adver. 
tisers establish trade markets for their 
product. 


The large circulations of Chilton publicz- 
tions are well known. Their quality is 
equally noteworthy. A glance at a few 
high spots is worth while. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


954%4% of subscribers are in the trade. This i 
cludes 70% of the jobbers, with 80% of their tot: 
capitalization, and close to half the retailers, 
large percentage of the latter being car dealer 
Average financial rating of all subscribers i 
$14,687. 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 


Over 91% of subscribers in the trade. Include 
most of the distributors and established truck 
dealers of the country. Generally recognized 
the class publication of the truck field and the 
only one that adequately covers it. 


CHILTON COMPAN 
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Circulations 


CHILTON TRACTOR JOURNAL 


er 92% of its subscribers are in the trade. 
iudes the very cream of the farm power equip- 
ent dealers. Over 70% of subscribers do busi- 

of more than $50,000 yearly, 40% over 
1,000. Most of them sell a wide range of 
iducts. 


CHILTON AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY 


It- 80,000 guaranteed annual circulation covers 
practically every real quantity buyer in the in- 
dustry. The only automobile publication giving 
such a comprehensive coverage. Circulates en- 
tirely among buyers—no wastage. 


CHILTON TRACTOR INDEX 


Its 25,000 guaranteed annual circulation reaches 
all the known buyers in the tractor industry. It 
offers the only means of completely blanketing 
the field. Every recipient is a buyer. There is no 
waste circulation. 


CHILTON HOTEL SUPPLY INDEX 


Its 40,000 guaranteed annual circulation thoroughly 
covers the real buying power in the hotel and 
allied industries. The buying power of its readers 
is enormous—and they use the Index when they 
are in the market. It is a quality circulation 
throughout. 


In trade paper advertising, quality circulation is 
that composed of quantity buyers. In this, as in 
quantity circulation, Chilton publications stand 
pre-eminent. More detailed information § cheer- 
fully furnished on request. 


Market & 49th Sts., Philadelphia 


S, 
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Another 
Indication of Returning 
Farm Prosperity 


@ Advertising lineage in The Farmer's 
Wife increased 30 per cent in 1922 
over 1921. 


@ For the six weeks previous to January 
Ist, 1923, we received orders for new 
business amounting to 25 per cent of 
the total volume carried in 1922. 


@ We wish to thank our advertisers for 
this very substantial indication of their 
continued confidence in The Farmer’s 
Wife as well as in the potential buying 
power of the farm market. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York 
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Salesmen — Have Grocer and 
Manufacturer Come to Parting of 
the Way?” 

As Chairman of the Merchan- 
dising Committee of the American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, I cannot allow some of the 
statements made by Mr. Houston 
to go unchallenged, although my 
time at present is well taken up 
vith other matters. 

First, I will deal with his refer- 
ence to private labels. It is the 
nalienable right of every whole- 
sale grocer to market and push the 
sale of commodities bearing his 
special private label, but he should 
not be unmindful of the fact that 
when he does offer for sale any 
- commodity bearing his special 
abel he immediately becomes a 
competitor with manufacturers of 
other brands of that product sell- 
ing in his community, and, as such, 
he becomes a manufacturer selling 
direct to the retail trade, and 
therefore is not entitled to any 
consideration from those manu- 
facturers with whose products he 
becomes a competitor, except such 
courtesies as such manufacturers 
may wish to extend to him. 

Furthermore, no wholesale gro- 
cer has, in the writer’s opinion, a 
right to charge the cost of intro- 
ducing and selling his private 
brands against other manufac- 
turers’ brands which he dis- 
tributes. 

Resale Price: As to the manu- 
facturer fixing the resale price, 
will state that the manufacturer 
today, under the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, is 
not permitted to fix the resale 
price except so far as it relates to 
the sales made by his own sales- 
men, and the wholesale grocer is 
at liberty under present conditions 
to fix his own resale price just as 
much as he would if the goods 
were invoiced to him on a net 
basis, but I venture the prediction 
that if wholesale grocers were to 
follow such course, they would 
not obtain as fair a margin for 
distribution as under present con- 
ditions. 

Specialty Salesmen: Mr. Hous- 
ton’s statement that “the manu- 
facturer’s specialty salesmen is the 
pirate of the grocery business” is 
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as untruthful as it is unethical, 
and is conclusive evidence to the 
writer that Mr. Houston is un- 
doubtedly one of those executives 
who seldom comes in contact with 
the specialty salesman, and knows 
little or nothing regarding the 
many merchandising problems with 
which the specialty salesmen is 
confronted. 

As to the quotation “nasty 
trick” of the specialty salesman 
referred to by Mr. Houston of 
pitting two jobbers against each 
other and threatening to give the 
business to the one that accepts it 
at the lowest cut, will state that 
no specialty salesman could “put 
over” such a “nasty trick” without 
the support and co-partnership of 
a wholesale grocer, and maintain 
his position. Therefore, such 
corrupt practices can, and will, be 
readily eliminated among specialty 
men when the wholesale grocer 
ceases to be corrupted . . . and 
not before. 

The specialty salesman today, 
especially those representing lines 
sold by wholesale grocers, is one 
of the most important factors in 
trade distribution, but I am going 
to leave the grocery specialty sales- 
men in the Pittsburgh district to 
answer that part of Mr. Houston’s 
criticism, which I am sure they 
will do in a fair, forcible and 
unmistakable manner. 

Suffice it at present for the 
writer to say that the grocery 
specialty salesman is here to stay 
—‘May his tribe increase!” 

Surplus Stock: As to Mr. 
Houston’s statement concerning 
overstocks. I will venture the 
prediction that if an inventory 
were taken today of all of the 
overstocks and DEAD stocks in 
the hands of retail grocers in the 
Pittsburgh district it would be 
found that at least 85 per cent 
of them were private brands, or 
unknown or unadvertised brands 
foisted upon the retailer through 
the agencies of the wholesale 
grocer. 

Exclusive Handling: In refer- 
ence to Mr. Houston’s suggestion 
that the manufacturer give one 
jobber in each locality the exclu- 
sive handling of a specialty, will 
state that this has been tried many 
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times, but from a national stand- 
point, without success. It has 
been tried during the last few 
years by a forty-million-dollar 
corporation on a baking powder 
which was nationally advertised. 
After a reputed loss of from four 
to seven millions of doliars, the 
manufacturers evidently discovered 
the fact that they owned a 
liability instead of an asset. 

Manufacturers Distribute Own 
Merchandise: As to Mr. Hous- 
ton’s challenge that if his sugges- 
tions are not found practical that 
the only course for the jobber is 
to go in for a private label in a 
most aggressive fashion and let 
the manufacturer distribute his 
own merchandise direct as best he 
can, will state I am sure that the 
specially manufacturers of the 
United States are ready to meet 
that challenge at any time, and it 
might be interesting for Mr. 
Houston to know that a movement 
of national scope has been sug- 
gested, having for its se 
this very thing. It has been 
stated that a distributing company 
could establish warehouses and 
make distributing arrangements 
whereby they could deliver direct 
to the retail dealer’s door manu- 
facturers’ products in all parts of 
the United States at less than an 
average cost of per cent. 
Whether this plan is feasible, or 
whether it will mature, will de- 
pend largely upon the future sup- 
port given to the specialty manu- 
facturers by the wholesale dis- 
tributors. 

Many of the difficulties of the 
trade today are due to lack of bet- 
ter understanding between the 
various factors involved in the 
manufacture and distribution and 
I earnestly commend to Mr. Hous- 
ton the code of ethics recently 
endorsed by the four great trade 
associations, and I am sure he 
will find solace therein for all of 
his trade ills—imaginary and 
otherwise. 

Personally, and speaking only 
for the company which I represent, 
will say that we expect to con- 
tinue the same cordial business 
relations in the future as we have 
for over a half century past, and 
continue along ethical business 
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lines to distribute our product 
through the regularly constituted 
wholesale and retail distribution 
channels, but our one central aim 
is the consumer, and we propose 
to reach that consumer over the 
most practical routes available, 
and for which we are willing to 
pay twentieth century transpor- 
ta.ion charges. 


New Advertising Business at 
Trenton, N. J. 


Jackson Evans Moore, recently assc 
ciated with the advertising and sale 
management of the Naceskid Servic 
Chain Company, manufacturer of ski: 
chains for commercial vehicles, Trer 
ton, N. J., has started an advertisin; 
business at that city. Mr. Moore wa 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc., street rail 
way advertising, representing this con 
pany at different times in several South 
ern cities. 

Mr. Moore will handle the advertis 
ing accounts of the Naceskid Servic 
Chain Co.; the Woodhouse Chai: 
Works, manufacturers of skid and heav 
chain; the Orr Machine Guarding 
Company, manufacturef of guards fo: 
machinery; the Yardley Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of feed mix 
ing machines; the Hyde-Rex Company, 
maker of poultry remedies, and th: 
Trenton Patents Manufacturing Com 
any, manufacturer of the Simplicity 

edge trimmer. 


Advertising Manager Buys 
Wilmington Firm 

Blake D. Applewhite, who was ap 
pointed advertising and sales manager, 
in 1921, of the Atlantic Chemical Sup- 
ply Company, Wilmington, N. C., im- 
porter and wholesaler of chemicals and 
cutlery, has bought a controlling interest 
in the firm, which has been renamed 
the Blake D. Applewhite Company. 
Direct-mail advertising, as in the past, 
will be used. 


New Publications with Stevens 
& Baumann 


‘The Reading, Pa., Tribune, which 
will begin publication late in January, 
and the Santa Maria, Cal., Times have 
appointed Stevens & Baumann, Inc.. 
New York and Chicago, as their national 
representatives. Stevens & Baumann 
will also represent The Protest, a 
weekly which will begin publication in 
New York early in March. 


Walter H. Collins Joins Hicks 
Advertising Agency 
Walter H. Collins, recently assistant 
editor of Walden’s Stationer and Pri:t- 
er, has joined the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York as account 
executive. 
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Subject: Parting of the ways 


Gentlemen: 


A manufacturer starts out in a small way, selling his 
goods to whoever will buy them. It happens that he has 
an exceptional salesman who gets so much more business 
out of a certain trade than any other salesman gets out 
of any other trade that the manufacturer thinks he sees 
a great light, so he pushes that particular channel with all 
his might. It yields good returns, At the end of a number 
of years he finds that 80% or even more of his business 
comes from that particular source. 


Then, after a few years, he finds some of his competitors 
going through other trades are making more rapid: progress 
than he is. The question comes up as to how he can in- 
crease his business through other sources without inter- 
fering with the channel of trade by which he has made his 
success. It is a very delicate situation which he faces. He 
finds that if he goes after another means of distribution, 
one of his best old customers is sure to see the goods which 
he always thought “exclusively his” in the store right 
across the street. Immediately there arises a loud and 
vicious howl; the old dealer thinks he has been thrown 
down. Yet the manufacturer must take on the new trade 
or fall behind his chief competitors. 


To complicate his problem he has practically his whole 
sales force against him. They know nothing about the 
new channels. True, in a half-hearted way they have 
tried, from time to time, to solicit the new trade, but have 
been unsuccessful and have made little progress. Putting 
on new salesmen in their territory to call on other lines of 
dealers seems to them like the first step toward their own 
loss of position. 


This is somewhat like the dilemma in which a manufac- 
turer finds himself if he has always sold his goods to the 
jobber, but then finds that the jobber is so overloaded 
that he must go directly to the retailer either through some 
sales agents or with his own sales force. 


Under such circumstances the manufacturer feels he may 
lose most of the good-will of his former distributors in 
order to get the possible support of new distributors. 


This is only one of the problems of merchandising which 
are worrying many manufacturers. An experienced adver- 
tising agency in such a situation can render invaluable 


service. Very truly yours, 


60 W. 35 St. N. Y. Advertising Agency 
Charter Member A.A.A.A. 


The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK, issue of Feb. 1. 
After February first our address will be 450 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Copy makes it pay ~— 





eer in keyed advertisements, where 
merchandise illustrations logically 
dominate attention, R. & R. selling copy 





is always the vital element. To animate— 





to inform, to inspire, to sell—all within its 





comparatively small allotment of space— 





is its appointed vocation. 





How well we succeed in producing 





copy that is consistently profitable may be 





measured by the fact that we place more 





keyed advertising than any other agency. 





On the left is one of hundreds of profitable keyed advertisements produced 
by this.agency. We have mounted in a large portfolio 50 of 
these advertisements, covering a wide variety of busi- 
nesses, to show any interested advertiser. Portfolio 
cannot be sent through the mail, but one of our 
representatives will take it to your office. 
No obligation. Merely write us 


Ruthrauff & Ryan Ine. | 


Advertising 
New York: 404 Fourth Avenue at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Avenue 
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We are pleased to announce that we have ac- T? 
quired ownership of the METROPOLITAN be. 
Magazine. fe 
‘ F attest 

We feel entirely confident of being able to ures, 

restore the METROPOLITAN to its former = 

prestige in the magazine field. wid 

“ raj 

We propose to uphold the best of the old _ 
METROPOLITAN traditions. uct, 

Flake 

Behind this, we will put the full power of our > SI 

tremendous sales organization, coupled with an cae 

extensive advertising campaign, the combina- — 

tion of which we sincerely believe will again po 

place the METROPOLITAN Magazine in sloga: 

the front rank of the best sellers. like 

‘ " a hea 

We bespeak the cooperation of advertisers and adver 

advertising agencies. — 
belic 

. ° ° 1€V 

The print order of the first number, which will gan : 

be a combination of the February and March her 

issues, dated “February-March,” will be is 
i It i 

200,000 copies. mS 
The advertising rate will be $1.00 per line, —_ 

$400.00 a page, based upon a guaranteed net tion ; 

paid circulation of 150,000 copies. » Flag 
= oe 

MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ae 

THE MAcFADDEN Bipc., New York, N. Y. the F 

words 

“Vc 

Distributors of before 
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PuysicaAL CULTURE TRUE Story ak 

Movie WEEKLY Brain Power oy 
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Postum Cereal Company Advertises 
a New Slogan and a New Product 


Believes That It Has in “Now You'll Like Bran!” a Slogan That Is 
the Equal of “There’s a Reason” 


‘THE Postum Cereal Company, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., be- 
lieves that it has found a slogan 
that will equal in popularity, as 
attested by sales fig- 
ures, its now famous 
“There’s a reason.” 

It has added to its 
widely advertised 
“Grape Nuts,” “Pos- 
tum” and “Post Toast- 
ties” a fourth prod- 
uct, “Post’s Bran 
Flakes.” And it is 
the slogan that it has 
adopted for this new 
product that it be- 
lieves will be the 
equal of “There’s a 
reason.” This new 
slogan is “Now you'll 
like bran!” 

It intends to make 
a heavy investment in 
advertising to give 
currency to the slo- 
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gan. The company 
believes that the slo 9 "mat" 
gan sums up in few jS=~ 
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words its entire sales 
story to the consumer 
for its new product. 

It is, of course, not 
to be assumed that 
there will not be 
much other explana- 
tion and selling talk 
to the consumer for 
this new product. 
There is, for ex- 
ample, brief news- 
paper copy that gives 
the news in these 
words: 

“You never knew 
before how truly de- 
licious a breakfast of 
real bran food can be. 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
with Other Parts of Wheat is 
altogether new and not a bit like 
the ordinary bran you may have 
persuaded yourself to eat in the 
past. 


it 
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“These new flakes are made by 
a special process, which retains 
with the bran other valuable parts 
of the wheat berry, and are crisp- 


cAt Last 
here's a bran food you can eat 
with enjoyment and satisfaction 


‘OU are hardly to blame if you never could bring 

yourself to relish bran before. And for good 
reason, since never till now has there been a ready-to- 
eat and also GOOD-TO-EAT bran cereal—one you 
felt you could really enjoy. 

Post's Bran Flakes with Other Parts of Wheat is 
made by a special process which retains with the bran 
other valuable parts of the wheat berry, producing a 
delightful food that is nutritious as well as laxative. 
Happily, it is non-irritating to any part of the digestive tract. 

The special process preserves practically the full 
vitamin content of the wheat. 

Instead of ing bran as a disagreeable duty, 
you can now have in Post's Bran Flakes a real bran 
food so delicate and appetizing that you will be sure to 
add it to your list of preferred cereals once you have 
tasted it. Not only is it appetizing, but it contains the 
right proportion of bran to be thoroughly effective. 

Don't put off feeling your best another day. Eat this 
delicious cereal regularly and you will soon begin to find 
health and happiness the most natural things in the world. 


A generous package for 15 cents 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES 





INTRODUCTORY NEWSPAPER COPY THAT CARRIES THE NEW 


LOGAN 


cooked and appetizing. They con- 
tain the nourishing qualities of the 
wheat, its carbohydrates, proteins 
and mineral elements, plus ‘Na- 
ture’s way’ of wheat bran to 
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induce regular habits. They are 
distinctive in being non-irritating 
to any part of the digestive tract. 

Q ily, the special process 
preserves practically the full vita- 
min content of the wheat. 

“The Postum Cereal Company 
studied and experimented for four 
years to find how to give you this 
most valuable hygienic factor, 
bran, in the most palatable and 
health-promoting form. 

“Post’s Bran Flakes is the re- 
sult of those years of careful study 
by the company whose name is 
synonymous with pure food the 
world over. 

“No chokey feeling when you 
swallow these delicate flakes. You 
don’t have to try to swallow them, 
either, the way you do ordinary 
bran products. 

“Try them with cream or milk 
as your breakfast cereal tomor- 
row, and regularly for some days 
—then note the welcome differ- 
ence in your regularity.” 

Recipes, reproductions of the 
package, news copy, reason-why 
copy, appetite appeals and health 
lessons will all find their way into 
a large-space newspaper campaign 
that this advertiser has started. 
But for the person who reads as 
he runs the Postum company is 
relying upon “Now You'll Like 
Bran!” to tell its story effectively. 


H. L. Goldman with New 
York “Herald” 


Harold L. Goldman, recently presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Aetna Adver- 
tising Corporation, New York, has be- 
come classified advertising manager of 
the New York Herald. e previously 
had been with the New York Times in 
a similar capacity. 

Chester Fox, of the automobile ad- 
vertising department, is now in charge 
of the local advertising department. He 
is succeeded in the automobile adver- 
tising department by Eugene Graf of 
the publication office. 


Whittall Rug Account with 
P. F. O’Keefe Agency 


The advertising account of M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Worcester, Mass., 
makers of carpets and rugs will con- 
tinue to be ndled by the 
O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton. It was reported in error in 
Printers’ Ink of December 28, 1922, 
that the advertising of the Whittall or- 
ganization would be directed by Brad- 
ley, Inc, Boston. 
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Electrical Supply Advertiser: 
Plan Larger Campaigns 


The Greenhut Electrical Supply Com 
pany, New York, which is now adver 
tising in New York newspapers, wil 
begin a campaign in farm papers anc 
spectat publications about March 1 

his advertising is being handled by the 
New York -office of the Bellamy-Nef: 
Company advertising agency. 

This agency also is directing the ad 
vertising of the W. E. Supply & Ser 
vice Corporation, radio a electrica 
supplies, New York. The advertising 
plans of this company for the year 
1923 will be extentled and call for th: 
use of farm papers, trade papers and 
general publications. 


New York State Leads in 
Money Order Business 


New York State is credited with 
doing a larger postal money order busi- 
ness during 1922 than any other State. 
Orders amounting to $145,313,841 were 
issued and $215,901,094 were cashed. 
Pennsylvania took second place with 
$97,492,485 in money orders issued and 
$97,288,657 cashed. [Illinois ranked 
third, issuing $73,219,404 of money or- 
ders, but with a total of $218,820,474 
of money orders cashed, exceeding in 
= respect the record of New York 
tate. 


Four New Accounts for 
Detroit Agency 


The American National Company, 
Toledo, manufacturer of toy automo- 
biles, wagons and children’s carriages; 
the Inland-Delray Salt Company, De. 
troit; the Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, and the Disco Com- 
any, Detroit, manufacturer of automo- 
ile accessories, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agency, Detroit. , 


Joins Malted Cereals Company 

Miss Marion Clarke has been ap- 
pointed to direct the publicity and ad- 
vertising of the Malted Cereals Com- 
any, Burlington, Vt., manufacturer of 
Malt Breakfast Food. Miss Clarke was 
formerly director of publicity with the 
Vermont branch of the Durant Motors 
Company. 


Death of J. Elmer Pratt 

J. Elmer Pratt, former general sales 
manager of the Pierce Arrow Motor 
Car Company, died recently at El 
Cajon, Cal. Mr. Pratt also had been 
sales manager of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany and the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany. 


J. W. Quintby has been appointed 
vice-president of the Allied Paper Mills. 
Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., in charge of 
their New York office and warehouse. 
Mr. Quimby succeeds D. C. Culbertson. 
who has resigned. 
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No hardware magazine can in- 
fluence a store it does not reach. 


GOOD HARDWARE reaches 
45,000 stores. 


The next largest hardware pub- 
lication reaches only 21,467 stores. 
The circulation of GOOD HARD- 
WARE is twice that of any other 
hardware publication, yet it has 
the lowest rate per page per thou- 
sand in the entire hardware field. 
Published by the Trade Division of 
The Butterick Publishing Company 
912 Broadway New York 
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$2 PERSONALITY: The sum of the qualities peculiar toa per- 


son or thing, distinguishing it from other persons or things 








T= influence of Good Housekeeping 
extends far beyond the pages of the 
magazine itself. 


There is, for instance, the Seal of Approval 
of Good Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation and Health. 


When a food or toilet product has passed 
the rigorous and highly exacting tests for 
purity, truth in advertising and other 
publicity, sanitary packaging, as well as 


every other consumer -safeguard, it is 
entitled to use the Seal of Approval of 
the Bureau. 


Many manufacturers, privileged to use 
the Seal, have incorporated it in their 
labels, packages and advertising in other 
publications. Among the most recent 
large users of the Seal may be mentioned 
the Nujol Laboratories and Maxwell 
House Coffee. 


So widely known is this Seal and so 
highly is it valued by the consumer, that 
its use outside the pages of the magazine 
by manufacturers is affecting millions of 
sales. In this way, a vast and additional 
volume of influence is set in operation. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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INFLUENCE: Is the inevitable-result of personality 
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The Government Helps Teach 
Retailers How to Sell 


Systematic Training for Retail Selling Found to Be Just as Essential 
as Clerical Training 


Special Washington Correspondence 
TATISTICS show that many 
more people are engaged in 

retail selling occupations than 
in clerical work, and yet the 
usual so-called commercial train- 
ing available in both public and 
private institutions entirely ignores 
the retail field and aims at 
preparation for clerical and at 
“office” work, ignoring what may 
be termed the “store” field. Never- 
theless retail employees hold in 
their hands the final link in the 
sale of all nationally advertised 
“consumer” products and can in 
most cases “make” or “break” a 
sale. 

It was in Boston that training 
for retail selling was first taken 
up on a large scale, but the train- 
ing there was designed exclusively 
for those already engaged in re- 


tail selling and was not intended to 
be a preliminary preparation of per- 
sons for such work. The success 
of the effort, however, was so pro- 
nounced that co-operative courses 
were shortly thereafter established 


in high schools. Strange to say, 
it has been the retail merchants 
themselves who have taken the 
lead in this work, not only in 
Boston but in many other cities 
where similar courses have been 
started. It was their demand for 


teachers to train their workers - 


that led to the establishment of 
classes for the training of such 
teachers, 

The primary motive behind the 
lemands of the merchants for 
this sort of training was the de- 
ire to reduce labor turnover 
which, in department stores, is 
said to cost annually a sum equal 
to $200 multiplied by the number 
f persons on the payroll. That 
; to say, there is, or was, some 
few years ago, an approximate 
verage labor turnover in depart- 
vent stores of 100 per cent, at an 
iverage cost of $200 per person, 
hich is the sum figured to be 
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sufficient to compensate for the 
expense of obtaining and educat- 
ing a new employee and for the 
loss in efficiency in the operation 
of the store as a result of the 
change. It is expected that this 
immense turnover will be largely 
prevented if the employees have 
or receive a training that will en- 
able them to progress from the 
lower to the higher positions and 
thus increase their own useful- 
ness and correspondingly their 
pecuniary reward. 

The teaching of retail selling 
has received its greatest impetus 
from the support given to it by 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. This is a Government 
establishment having as ex-officio 
members three cabinet members 
and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and operated by a standing 
committee consisting of the Com- 
missioner of Education and repre-’ 
sentatives of Labor, Agriculture 
and Manufactures and Commerce. 
It operates under a law providing 
for the promotion of vocational 
education throughout the country 
by the grant of Federal funds for 
that purpose, conditioned on Gov- 
ernment supervision, etc. 

The service of the Board is di- 
vided into the following fields: 
(1) Trade and Industry; (2) Ag- 
riculture; (3) Home Economics; 
and (4) Commerce. Under the 
Commercial Education Service 
there is a special agent who has 
direct supervision over the retail 
selling education. 


WIDE ACCEPTANCE OF AID 


During 1922 twenty-four States 
made provision for education 
of store workers under . Gov- 
ernment supervision and_ with 
Government financial aid. Ohio, 
for example, has not only estab- 
lished classes for store workers in 
the part-time school programme, 
but also high school continuation 
classes for this purpose and part- 
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time classes for adult  store- 
workers. Moreover, a_ teacher- 
training class for teachers of 
retail store subjects in the continu- 
ation school has been organized 
and there has been appointed a 
State supervisor for field work of 
this nature. As a result, there are 
now fifteen cities in Ohio in which 
high school classes for store 
workers are maintained. 

As showing the value attached 
to advertising in these courses the 
following excerpts from the pre- 
scribed syllabus for a two-year 
course in salesmanship and mer- 
chandise are of interest: 

“Pupils may bring to class at 
least two striking advertisements 
which offer some special induce- 
ments to change customers. 

“Advertisements which offer use 
of service feature to the public. 

“Advertisements from local 
stores featuring new materials. 

“Advertising: Nature of work 
which may be done by boys and 
girls, Discussion of kinds of ad- 
vertising in daily papers. 

“Talking up merchandise. What 
the customers want to know. 


“List of all the selling points 
of assigned articles of merchan- 


dise. 

“Advertising: Old-fashioned 
form of advertising, with illustra- 
tions and clippings. 

“Study of advertisements in 
local papers. 

“Study of ‘Made in America’ 
merchandise. 

“Trade-marks: ‘Made in Amer- 
ica.” ‘Imported.’ 

“Collection of trade-marks from 
merchandise. 

“Honesty in business. Emphasis 
on honest advertising. 

“Suggestive Selling. 
tion,” etc. 

In addition, the pupils are given 
intensive training on the char- 
acteristics of the various articles 
found in retail stores and the 
reading of textbooks on many of 
the more important articles is as- 
signed. Visits to stores and fac- 
‘tories to learn processes of manu- 
facture and to study the finished 
goods are supplemented by actual 
service in the stores during the 
holiday rush periods. 


Substitu- 
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It would seem that these courses 
offer an unusual opportunity not 
only to the retail merchants who 
require more competent and de- 
pendable help but to national ad- 
vertisers who find difficulty in get- 
ting the right sort of co-operation 
from the retail field. Arrange- 
ments for the inspection of fac- 
tories under the direction of a 
person sufficiently competent to 
make clear to the students the 
exact method, meaning and result 
of every manufacturing operation 
should be made with all schools 
near at hand. For the other 
schools, and for the teachers’ 
schools, the distribution of de- 
scriptive literature, samples, etc., 
concerning trade-marked goods 
could, no doubt, be arranged and 
would go far toward imbedding 
the merits of such articles in the 
minds of thousands of actual and 
prospective retail salespeople who 
will thereafter find no difficulty in 
explaining the difference between 
the genuine article ard “just as 
good” substitutes. 

Those interested in the estab- 
lishment of retail selling schools 
or in bringing their products to 
the attention of such _ schools 
should communicate with the Spe- 
cial Agent for Retail Selling, 
Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. A 
copy of the Board’s Bulletin No. 
22 on this subject may be had 
for the asking, as also a copy of 
the latest annual report of the 
Board, which describes the prog- 
ress made in this and other fields 
during the past year. 


New Accounts for Groesbeck, 
Hearn & Hindle, Inc. 


The Connecticut Instrument Co., 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of radio 
head rene, the Alexander Mirroscope 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., manufac 
turer of automobile accessories, and 
Wm. Gardner & Company, New York, 
naval architects, have placed their ac 
counts with Groesbeck, Hearn,  & 
Hindle, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Cleveland “Commercial” 
Changes Name 
The Cleveland Commercial, morning 


newspaper, has changed its name to the 
Times and Commercial. 
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Published by 
The Caamurn of Commtence of 
the Unrren States of AMEnica 


Washington Jjanvary Fifteenth _ 
1926 
Dear Mr. Durstine: . 


"National Advertising sucks at the Savings of a Matinnt” 


“fhe consumer is as clay in the hands of the National 
Advertiserst" 


When we hear statements like the above being handed about 
in Washington, it means that the whole question of 
@istribution is on the way to a thorough airing. 


Que of the prime fonctions of The Bation's Business is to 
go ont and meet such discussion in advance, 60 that, 
when the high point of it arrives, exaggerated state= 
ments may be cushioned by an intelligent understanding 
ou the part of the leading business men in every com- 
manity in the anaahrye 


pypegoone 4 our first of seven articles on Distribution 
appeared in the January issue. The other 

taken to appear = one each month from now until 
Augost 1925. This series is one of tremendous: in- 
portance to advertisers and advertising agents. We 
are fortunate in having at our elbow the Digtribuation 
Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to assist us with such a series. 


With heartiest good wishes. 
oa ae troly yours 
e 
Mr. Roy Dorstine, 
Barton, Darstine & Osborn, inc., or tlock, 
Hew York City. Director of Advertising, 
- The NATION'S BUSINESS. 
Pe Se z 
t kkmow you appreciate the added strength of amnouncements | 
which reach the execntive when he is thinking con- 
 etractively about the sound development of his: basi-: 
‘Bess. 
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Why is a Tin Can? 


WE ask the question seriously. We 


know the answer— but do you? 


ee 


: 


Too many people think of a tin can 
as—merely a tin can. There is some- 
thing “mere” about a tin can (apolo- 
gies to Daisy Ashford) when you 
see a goat chewing one that has served 
its purpose. 


4 
8 


But how about the food —the meat, fish, 
soups, vegetables and fruits—the to- 
baccos, the confections, the coffees, teas 
and spices—the paint and varnish—the 
oils and greases—the powders, pastes 
and liquids, and the countless prepara- 
tions of the chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries? How are these innumerable 
commodities dest transported, dest 


handled, dest bought and sold, dest iden- 
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Containers 


TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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tified, dest and most attractively mer- 
chandised and most conveniently used by 
the consumer? 


* * * 


There was a time when one ate what 
one could grow or raise on the place. 
The days of bulk goods, the grocer’s 
bins and the paper bag. The days of 
“tradin’’’ what one had for what one’s 
neighbor had. The days of meagre, if 
any, creature comforts. 
* * > 


Along with the development of ma- 
chinery,communication, transportation, 
cities, mass production, nation-wide dis- 
tribution and big business, has come 
not only “Tin Lizzie” but also that 
insignificant (?) yet nevertheless indis- 
pensable Tin Can. 


Are you using it for ALL it is good for? 
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Buy the Five 
Morning Papers 








to Cover Maine 


You can congratulate yourself that you 
have “covered Maine” if you buy, as so 
many advertisers are now buying, the 
five morning papers. 

They are located in the heart of the 
five population centers. 

They give you 72,846 circulation, to 
63,522 for the six afternoon papers. 
They give you alower milline rate. 
Dominate Maine by using the papers 
that dominate. 





Maine isa morning paper state 





PRESS HERALD, Portland, 

SUN, Lewiston, 14,016 
DAILY NEWS, Bangor, 20,558 
SENTINEL, Waterville, 5,886 
JOURNAL, Augusta, 10,178 

















Selling the Enclosure 


Booklets, Circulars and Folders Are More Effective When They Are 
Explained and Emphasized by Accompanying Letters 


By James True 


ON my desk are seven booklets 
and small catalogues which 
came to me during the last thirty 
days or so. In appearance they 
range from middling fair to excel- 
lent; their copy and illustrations, 
I believe, will range slightly lower. 
They were intended to sell floor 
coverings, furniture, automobiles, 
an unlisted security, books, a line 
of food products, and a course in 
salesmanship. One arrived with- 
out an introduction; but the 
others were heralded or accom- 
panied by letters. 

With one exception the letters 
are remarkably similar. They 
courteously inform me that my 
request has been received, or in- 
timate that my name has been 
submitted by a friend who has 
my interests at heart, and that the 
booklet or catalogue, “containing 
complete information,” is enclosed, 
or is going forward at once 
“under separate cover.” 

Then, seemingly, these letters 
attempt to sell me the products. 
They spend several paragraphs on 
the convenience, beauty, economy, 
future value, or other attractive 
elements of the merchandise, and 
urge me to sign the enclosed blank 
without delay, or go at once to 
my dealer and order the goods 
sent home. 

The excepted letter is more in- 
teresting. It tells me some con- 
vincing facts about the booklet I 
requested. After reading it I am 
convinced that the booklet is 
authoritative, that its every state- 
ment was proved before publica- 
tion by scientific demonstration, 
and that it has been read and 
endorsed by men of high standing. 

That booklet got my immediate 
attention, and undoubtedly the 
conviction it carries and its selling 
power have been appreciably in- 
creased by the facts concerning it, 
presented by the letter. It is the 
only booklet of the lot that I have 
found the time to read through. 
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It is strange that the writers 
of the five letters failed to realize 
that their letters, in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, would be read first. 
Hence, when they urge the pur- 
chase of a product about which 
the reader is uninformed, they 
may satisfy the curiosity without 
convincing, and not only fail of 
their purpose to sell but lessen the 
effect of the requested informa- 
tion. 

A great deal of the material 
sent to dealers, too, suffers from 
the deadening influence of accom- 
panying letters that are but after- 
thoughts, a few paragraphs of 
selling talk that appear to have 
been left out of the booklet, or 
repetitions of the high spots 
covered by the printed material. 
No matter how excellent the copy 
of booklets, folders and other 
direct pieces may be, the big 
problem is how to get it read. 
And if an accompanying letter can 
accomplish this, it has done a 
great deal more than it ever could 
do as a supplementary selling 
effort. 


PERHAPS A BRIEF INTRODUCTORY 
LETTER IS ALL THAT IS NEEDED 


Sometimes the success of a 
campaign depends entirely on the 
power of a letter to attract atten- 
tion to the enclosure. A case of 
the kind was well illustrated by 
the effort of the originator of a 
special service to department 
stores to arouse interest in his 
proposition. 

He had carefully written an out- 
line of his service, and, after re- 
peated revisions, found that he 
could not get all that he felt he 
must say about it in less than 600 
words. This material, typewritten, 
covered two pages. As a letter it 
was a failure. Results from a 
test mailing proved it to be next 
to worthless. 

He then laid out a folder, a 
sheet of hand-made paper, eight 
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by fourteen inches, folded twice 
to four by seven. He placed a 
brief, hand-lettered title on the 
first page, and arranged his copy 
on the two centre pages. Printed 
in two colors the folder was at- 
tractive and seemed strong enough 
to do the work. 

The test indicated that it was 
better than the letter by two or 
three per cent, but replies were 
far below the number necessary 
to make the campaign a success. 

Then the advertiser, consider- 
ing the fact that department store 
managers are very busy men, 
realized that he must give a con- 
vincing impression of brevity to 
his appeal, and, with the folder, 
included this letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Boiled down, told as briefly as pos 
sible, inclosed is an outline of my 
proposition, 

Returns from a small mailing 
indicated that the problem was 
now solved. The replies ran 
slightly better than forty per cent. 
The follow-up, both by mail and 
personal solicitation, was excep- 
tionally profitable. The success 
of this campaign was undoubtedly 
due to the letter’s creation of a 
striking impression of brevity, and 
its pertinent directing of the at- 
tention of recipients to the folder. 


A LETTER THAT SOLD THE ENCLOSURE 


A letter included in another 
campaign went to a more leisurely 
class, and had no hint of brevity; 
but it apparently turned failure 
into success by stressing the im- 
portance of an enclosure. The 
campaign was created by a real 
estate company to sell lots in a 
subdivision near a Southern city. 

The company had a list of 
about 12,000 names of persons who 
had answered local newspaper ad- 
vertisements. To all of these a 
handsome booklet, describing and 
illustrating the property, was 
mailed with a letter. This letter 
thanked the recipient for his 
request, mentioned the booklet 
merely as being enclosed, and then 
went on to splurge for several 
paragraphs about the beauty, ac- 
cessibility and other advantages of 
the property. 

The next mailing, which fol- 
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lowed in three or four days, con- 
tained another letter, two bus 
tickets and a folder. A street ca: 
line to the property was assured 
within a year; in the meantim: 
the company was operating buses 
on an hourly schedule. These fact: 
were stated in the letter, which 
again splurged about “beautiful 
restful, home-like Avalon 
Heights,” and ended with tw: 
short, urgent paragraphs inviting 
recipients to “come out, by ali 
means, at our expense, and see 
these wonderful lots for your- 
self.” 

The folder was about seven by 
nine inches. On its four pages 
of light, coated book stock wer: 
printed reproductions of letters 
from prominent business men en- 
dorsing the proposition. These 
letters were necessarily reduced in 
size, and the folder was printed 
in one color. 

The intention of all the adver- 
tising was to encourage prospects 
to go out to the property, where 
salesmen were in waiting. But 
they did not go—in any large or 
profitable numbers. 

Some fifty or sixty interviews 
by salesmen indicated that pros- 
pects, generally, were of the 
opinion that the lots were too high 
in price. And with most of those 
who showed a special interest 
there was also a strong inclination 
to put off purchasing. 

The season was advancing, and 
there was not time to reconstruct 
the campaign. Only the second 
mailing was changed. Instead of 
the two bus tickets, a card, simu- 
lating a railroad pass, printed in 
two colors, and inscribed with the 
recipient’s name, was_ enclosed. 
This gave him the privilege of 
round trips to the property for 
himself and three others on the 
following Saturday and Sunday. 
Only three of the letters were re- 
produced on the new folder, and 
it was printed in two colors on 
24-lb. bond, four pages, letterhead 
size. A map showing the relation 
of the property to the city, with 
a purple line designating the rout: 
of the buses, was placed on the 
last page. The accompanying 
letter was rewritten, and began: 
“Tf you have not seen Avalon 
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During 1921 The Boston Herald carried 
more national advertising in its daily 
editions than any other American news- 
paper. During 1922 it has not only con- 
tinued that leadership, but has, we believe, 
also carried more national advertising in 
its daily and Sunday editions than any 
other seven-day American newspaper. 





Its unquestioned twofold leadership 
among Boston newspapers is demonstrated 
by the following report of lineage, from 
figures furnished by the Boston News- 
papers’ Statistical Bureau: 





National oat Abvucticieng 


vane nee Herald 4,114,174 lines 
..- 2,796,963 lines 2 ; 
Transcript. .2,188,092 lines Post .........4,064,214 lines 


Globe .......1,729,754 lines Globe .......2,340,476 lines 
American ...1,420,795 lines Advertiser ..1,414,840 lines 


‘The Boston Herald 
Now First in National Advertising 


Both Daily and 
Daily and Sunday 


The Herald Is First or Second in Practically 
Every Classification of Display Advertising 


We operate America’s most versatile and effective sales service department. 
if you have merchandising problems in Boston, probably we can help you. 
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Heights recently, you will be 
happily astonished at the way 
beautiful houses and charming 
bungalows are going up _ out 
there.” It then mentioned the pass 
enclosed, and extends the invita- 
tion to take the trip. 

“You will find the enclosed 
letter from Mr. C. J. Wilkerson 
especially interesting,” the letter 
went on. “He, as you doubtless 
know, has accumulated a fortune 
during the last twenty years from 
his real estate investments in our 
city. He is recognized as one of 
the best judges of realty values 
we have, and his investment in 
ten Avalon lots, we confidently 
agree with him, will undoubtedly 
prove one of the best buys he ever 
made. 

“As Mr. Green surmises in his 
letter, the prices on Avalon lots 
will be advanced shortly. <A 
twenty-five per cent increase on 
present prices will go into effect 
the day the first 500 lots are sold. 
That day is not far off. And, 
considering the improvements 
and the assured future value of 
the property, we know that this 
increase will be considered mod- 
erate. 

“However, we want you tu base 
your opinion of Avalon’s present 
and future on your own good 
judgment. Come out next Satur- 
day or Sunday and tramp around. 
The trip will make a delightful 
outing. The buses are smooth- 
running and comfortable. You 
will not be under the slightest 
obligation, and we shall be glad 
to see you, whether you dec$le to 
buy at Avalon or not.” 

After this mailing, selling con- 
ditions were immediately and 
greatly improved. The letter, in- 
stead of attempting to carry the 
sales burden, directed the reader’s 
attention to the principal en- 
closure. And the material carried 
by the folder was authoritative; 
the opinions were expressed by 
successful, well-known business 
men, and they convinced many 
recipients that the property was 
at least worthy of inspection. 

About 150 lots were sold during 
the first two days, more than the 
number sold up to that time. The 
company continued to use the 
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mailing, and it proved almost as 
effective during the entire cam 
paign of selling. 

Another experience indicat 
that a letter, when the enclosu 
has the element of human interest, 
can profitably stress the fact th. 
the enclosed material is interest 
ing. For nearly five years a lar; 
concern manufacturing fibre an: 
corrugated boxes has enjoy 
profitable results from a simp 
inexpensive booklet of  sixte: 
pages that was mailed with suc| 
a letter to a large list of manu- 
facturers in many lines. 

The booklet told the story of ; 
young woman in the West who 
had designed an exquisite litile 
statue which she called “The 
Good Fairy.” 

The young woman placed it 
with many retailers in Chicago, 
and soon orders began coming in 
from other cities. An illustrated 
circular mailed to large dealers 
and jobbers throughout the coun- 
try brought in an avalanche of 
orders. Apparently “The Good 
Fairy” was a big success. 

But the first shipments proved 
the statuette too fragile to travel. 
Although “The Good Fairies” 
were wrapped very carefully in 
the softest stuff and packed in 
individual boxes, in many in- 
stances the breakage ran in excess 
of fifty per cent, and was prohibi- 
tive with every shipment 

After many futile experiments, 
the young woman brought her 
shipping problem to the company. 
By this time she had received 
orders for about 65,000 and 
realized that she had a_ small 
fortune in sight if she could find 
a safe method of packing. 

The company maintains an 
experimenting and designing de- 
partment which within a_ few 
days furnished the little statue 
with a box that gave it almost 
perfect protection. One thousand 
were then shipped, and it was 
soon found that breakage had 
been reduced to less than three 


per cent. 

Since then several hundred 
thousand “Good Fairies” have 
been shipped, many of them to 
Europe, and the breakage has 


(Continued on page 121) 
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PUBLIC esses LEDGER 
“The Best All Around 


Newspaper in America” 


Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


HE PUBLIC LEDGER is first and always 

a NEWSpaper, pre-eminent in the volume 
and scope of its World News, remarkable for its 
Business News and famed for its editorial com- 
ments on subjects of the day. 


HE PUBLIC LEDGER is a superior news- 

paper with a superior kind of circulation, 
which has increased in nine years from 45,000 to 
more than 260,000 for its daily editions, and 
more than 220,000 on Sundays. 


Boston Globe Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Baltimore Sun St. Louis Globe Democrat 
New York Times San Francisco Bulletin 
Minneapolis Tribune 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Guy S. Osborn 


Incorporated 


Tribune Building, Chicago 


Detroit Office: St. Louis Office: 
Ford Building Globe Democrat Building 
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Energize Your 
Canadian Demand! 


CORES of U. S. Manu- 
facturers are selling a 
limited quantity of goods 
in Canada through a few 
scattered dealers. This 
limited distribution can 
be made the nucleus of 
a sound, profitable, grow- 
ing Canadian trade. 
Energize your Canadian 
demand — increase it — 
multiply the number of 
your Canadian dealers 
—pyramid their sales. 
This can best be done 
(as years of experience 
show) by advertising in 
the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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HE National Medium in Can- 

ada is the Canadian Daily 
Newspapers. By using them you 
can “zone” your advertising from 
one section of the country to the 
other to synchronize with your 
sales efforts—or you can at once 
“blanket” the country from end 
to end—advertising in the cities 
and towns—the mining camps— 
the farms—and at the same time 
apprise dealers and _ prospective 
dealers that you want more Cana- 
dian business. 


Plan now for bigger busi- Spend 10% of your U. S. 
ness in Canada for this appropriation in Canada. 
spring. 


Write these papers—or ask your Agency 


The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 


err Newspaper Population Newspaper 
i fo eee ...... 25.000 Whig 


iB. 
Halifax, N. 8.. y +» 70, Advertiser 
alifax, ot yr ve en & Echo 70,000 Free all 
e uebec arket . A itandard 
Population Newspaper 35,000 = 
Que....111,500 Le Soliel (French) 
—- pesees he rood a 
g. azette iri 
-839,000 La Presse (French) The Prairie Market 
839,000 La Patrie (French) Population Newspaper 
* Winnipeg, Man. 280.000 Free Press 
The Pacific Market Winnipeg, Man. 280,000 
Population Newspaper Regina, Sask.. 35.000 
000 World Saskatoon, Sask. 31,364 Phoenix & Star 
Times Calgary, Alta.. 75,000 Herald 
Colonist Edmonton, Alta. 70,000 Journal 


OF CANADA 


Ceneral Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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HE plumbing and heating trade offers a big outlet to 
many manufacturers who are not now in the field. 
In small towns and middle-sized cities the plumbing 
and heating contractor is a progressive merchant 
with a shop on the main street. He'not only sells 
and installs plumbing and heating equipment, but 
also does a big merchandising business. He handles 
many accessories, such as Kitchen and Laundry 
supplies, Bathroom accessories, Electrical supplies, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Water Supply Systems and many 
other items kindred to his main line. 


For thirty-odd years, “Domestic Engineering,” by 
educational work through its editorial pages, has 
shown the plumbing and heating contractor how to 
become a better merchant, a better business man; 
he has been taught to increase and extend his busi- 
ness by adding new lines of merchandise. He has 
been shown the advantage of local newspaper ad- 
vertising; shown how to use direct-by-mail adver- 
tising and taught how to collect his bills. 


The plumbing and heating contractor of toda 
is a “live wire” merchant as well as a contractor, 
and it may be that your products could be profitably 
distributed by him. We would be glad to talk it 
over with you. 


wn 7 Plumbing a pone” Gaatiel LLEING 
1900 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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never passed a negligible point. 
The designer of the statuette 
made the little fortune, and she is 
still enjoying a tidy income from 
hcr venture. The company estab- 
lished a good account, and, as a 
result of it, a great deal of profit- 
able business has been developed. 

But the mere facts of this ex- 
perience brought indifferent re- 
turns, when stated coldly in a 
long circular letter, although it 

is given wide circulation. It 
was not until the facts were 
written into a human _ interest 
story, printed in a small booklet, 
and mailed with a letter to a large 
list of manufacturers, that they 
proved exceptional business- 
getting material. 

It was the young woman’s story, 
a fascinating recital of her 
struggle from the inception of the 
idea, through her hopes, fears and 
disappointments, until she faced 
the final great problem, the solving 
of which brought success. On 
the last page of the booklet, en- 
tirely separate from the story, the 
company offered the same service 
to every manufacturer with a 
packing problem. Makers of all 
kinds of fragile merchandise were 
invited to send samples of their 
goods by express, collect, without 
the slightest obligation. 

“We will return your samples 
promptly,” the company’s offer 
stated, “in packages designed 
especially for them. And if we 
cannot show you a better, safer, 
more economical method of pack- 
ing we shall not expect your 
consideration.” 

The sales manager and his as- 
sistant agreed that the booklet 
ought to do the work—if it were 
read. So it was mailed under 
first-class postage to the full list, 
and was accompanied by this 
letter : 

“Mighty Good Stuff!”—That was the 
comment of a prominent newspaper man 
the other day, after reading the incloed 
beoklet. And before it was printed 

rybody here in the office found it 
interesting, indeed, 

So we are passing a copy along to 
feeling assured that you will enjoy 
ing the story of an unusual busi- 
_ success. 

course we have an interest in 
ng it to you—one that you will 
hbably find profitable—for it may 
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mean the bettering of your shipping 
service. For many years most of the 
greatest manufacturers in the country, 
and thousands of smaller concerns, have 
brought their package problems to us 
for solution. 

“Fairies and Facts” (inclosed) tells 
a fascinating fact story of a remark- 
able success that was won through the 
solving of a perplexing shipping prob- 
lem. You will enjoy reading it, we 
know, and a word of conment from 
you will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


Sales Mi anager. 


A very simple letter indeed. 
Perhaps it has many faults from 
the viewpoint of an expert letter- 
writer. But it did the work. It 
got the booklet read. 

Samples began to arrive 
promptly. Within a week of the 
mailing the first order was 
secured, and it more than paid all 
the expenses of the little cam- 
paign. ‘Many orders followed, and 
many good, new accounts were 
established. Besides communica- 
tions regarding direct business, 
hundreds of letters of comment 
and inquiry were also received. 
These furnished numerous and in- 
valuable leads for the company’s 
salesmen. 

This experience and the others 
mentioned demonstrate what the 
mission of the accompanying 
letter should be. Millions of dol- 
lars are unnecessarily spent every 
year for fine and gaudy printing 
to furnish an attraction sufficient 
to assure a reading of the ma- 
terial. The accompanying letter 
will accomplish this desired and 
vital end, more certainly and 
economically, if it is properly 
written. Therefore the letter’s 
mission is to lend attention, in- 
terest, value and authority to the 
material it accompanies, and in 
that way to assist the material to 
fulfil its own mission of selling 
the product. 


Two New Accounts to 
Pittsburgh Agency 


The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine 
Company, Sewickley, Pa., manufacturer 
of turbines and generators, and the 
Sewickley Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Ridgway, Pa., manufacturer 
of Watthour meters, have veces their 
advertising accounts with Walker 
Downing, advertising agency, Pitts- 
burgh. 





A Street Railway Fights Automobile 
Competition 


Providence, R. I., Street Railway Company Investigates Cost and Con- 
venience and Reports Its Findings in Advertising 


PROBLEM that is faced by 

many street railways is the 
increasing practice among business 
men of driving to their offices in 
the morning in their automobiles, 
parking the cars during the day 
and driving back home at night. 
This has its effect not only upon 
the revenue of the companies but 
also upon the schedules of the 
street cars during the rush hours. 

Providence, R. I., in common 
with other cities, has this problem. 
In that city the business section is 
concentrated in a few downtown 
streets. The available parking 
space has already been put to use, 
and morning and night the streets 
are packed full of motor cars, in 
a manner that interferes with the 
rapid movement of the street cars. 

The street railway company in 
that city has for some time given 
much study to the problem. Its 
investigation has led it to believe 
that it was not economy either 
from a point of view of dollars or 
of time for business men to use 
their automobiles in going to and 
from their places of business. 

Take the case of a man living 
four miles out from the business 
centre as an example. It was 
found that with everything favor- 
able it teok time to get the car 
started in the morning. “First 
you go out to your garage,” reads 
a piece of literature this street 
railway company printed, “see if 
your radiator is supplied with 
water, look at your tires, start up 
the engine, run the machine out. 
then stop to close the garage doors, 
get out of the driveway, and by 
that time three to five minutes are 
used up.” 

Time is lost in the traffic con- 
gestion downtown and when the 
car driver has finally made his 
way to the business section he 
must look around for a parking 
place. When he has parked his 
car, he may have a walk of five or 
ten minutes to reach his office. 
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A comparison of the time re- 
quired to reach one’s place of 
business from his home developed 
the fact that he would average to 
do it in quicker time if he used 
the street cars than he would if 
he used an automobile. In addi- 
tion the man who rode on the 
street car could spend his time 
while riding downtown reading 
his morning paper, thus saving the 
time he would have to give it in 
the office if he drove his car. Over 
and above all this, it was also dis- 
covered that the man who rode to 
and from his business in a street 
car was in better condition to 
work when he arrived at the office 
and in a better mood when he 
arrived home because he was 
spared all the nervous strain in- 
cident to driving a car in con- 
gested streets. During the day 
also, if he used the street car, he 
did not have to worry about his 
automobile. 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


Data secured from records actu- 
ally kept by automobile owners 
showed on a conservative basis a 
saving of sixteen cents a trip. 
This saving was in addition to the 
depreciation of the automobile due 
to parking out of doors in all 
kinds of weather. 

Here was a great deal of infor- 
mation it seemed wise to present 
to the public. And the company 
took the most effective method, 
advertising, and not press agentry. 

For three weeks it used paid 
space in newspapers. The key- 
note of the copy in this space was 
“The Street Car for Business, the 
Automobile for Pleasure.” Three- 
column five-inch advertisements 
with a cut of a street car at the 
top and copy showing the extrava- 
gance of using an automobile for 
driving to business were run on 
each Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of these three weeks in the 
newspapers in the whole State of 
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So much attention is paid to 
Shreveport as an oil and gas center, 
as a lumber region, and as a manu- 
facturing zone, that its importance 
as > peg district is perhaps 
not 

By official estimate the value of the 
farm crops grown in 1921 in the 
Shreveport territory was$25,000,000. 

In 1922 it is conservatively esti- 
mated that farmers in this territory 
will receive $40,000,000 for their 
crops, an increase over 1921 of 
$15,000,000. 

Shrever rt’s permanent prosperity 
is —_ “spon agriculture. Long be- 
fore oil and gas were discovered, 
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Forty 
Million Dollars 


On the Horizon for 
Shreveport Farmers 


Shreveport was a wealthy and thriv- 
ing city. Other resources have helped 
to oma wa its pro; , but its fund- 
amental wealth and advancement rest 
soundly upon the successful crops 
grown in the fertile. valley of which 
it is the trade and ing center. 
The Shreveport Times covers the 
farm lands and farm homes of this 
section as thoroughly as it reaches 
~ city buyers. It is the direct and 
ne medium for selling all kinds 
<> to the prosperous agricul- 
district around Shreveport. 

aed circulation and thorough 
= make it the only medium 


‘Che Shreveport Gimes 


Published Every Morning in the Year 


ROBT. EWING, Publisher 


JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 


S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York Representatives 
me N. BRANHAM COMPANY, y, ena Representatives 
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Rhode Island. All the cars of 
the company carried dash signs 
reading, “Automobiles for Pleas- 
ure—Street Cars for Business.” 
Pamphlets were printed and dis- 
tributed to the passengers on the 
cars, 

The advantages of using the 
street car for business were 
stressed in all the advertising 
matter used. Of course, this cam- 
paign has not resulted in clearing 
the streets of congestion. How- 
ever, it has set the people to 
thinking. Some have given up 
using their automobiles for busi- 
ness and have gone back to the 
street cars. 

Indirectly it has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the automo- 
biles are making it more and more 
difficult to give the best street- 
car service. People are looking 
upon the large number of parked 
cars in a new light and there is 
not the same temptation for one 
to use his automobile for the pur- 
poses of going to and coming back 
from business that there was. 


“Peter Schuyler” Cigars Have 
Long Record of Increasing 


Sales 

For the last thirty-seven years, the 
products of Van Slyke & Hor- 
ton, Albany, N. Y., manufacturers of 
cigars, have been sold under the trade 
name of “Peter Schuyler” and are on 
sale in approximately 50,000 stores lo- 
cated mainly in New York and the New 
England Santen, where the company has 
devoted practically its entire selling 
efforts, according to G. W. Van Slyke, 
president. He states that the sale of 
“Peter Schuyler” products have in- 
creased every year for the last four- 
teen years. During the last thirty-eight 
years, 1908 was the only year in which 
the company did not earn a profit, Mr. 
Van Slyke stated. 


Two Newspapers Appoint the 


John M. Branham Company 
The Birmingham, Ala., Age-Herald 
and the Hutchinson, Kan., Gazette, 
have appointed the John M. Branham 
Company, publishers’ representatives, 
New York and Chicago, es Eastern and 
Western representatives. 


Novo Engine Account for 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has placed its advertising account 
with Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago 
advertising agency. 
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Coue Shows What a Slogan 
Can Do 


The Coue slogan, which it is not 
necessary to repeat, has “caught on” 
like wildfire, and you cannot escape i 
wherever you go. 

But there have been other good cau 
that never got such a flying start frou 
a battle cry. They voiced their clair 
in irreproachable language, but they d 
not get anywhere. A thousand subs 
tutes have been offered as improv 
ments on Coue’s famous dictum; | 
they have not taken hold. They we 
as a rule, too complicated. They cov 
not so easily be tabes on the tongue or 
assimilated in the mind. 

Men warred on the words “Remember 
the Maine” as of old they were 
spired ,to fight by “Remember the 
Alamo.” “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” 
was a spur to controversy over thie 
pre oy J of a -border which otherwise 
might have remained a problem for the 
geographers. The ingenious advertisi: ig 
slogans are legion; they are numerous 
beyond quotation without invidious dis- 
tinction. When one has had the merits 
of certain wares dinned into his i $ 
with alliteration’s artful aid, or violent! 
assailing the eyes in all prismatic mam s, 
the tendency is to succumb at last to 
the impact and get the thing—to sat 
isfy the estdblished curiosity, if for no 
other reason. 

Philanthropy, to make the public stop, 
look and listen, or stand and deliver, 
obtains a short, terse sentence whose 
discharge is like that of a gatling gun. 
Globe-girdling enterprises of commerce 
use the same device. An instance that 
at once occurs to every mind is the 
“Cape to Cairo” of Cecil Rhodes, 
empire-builder, which woke the most 
sluggish imagination to the majesty of 
his expansive dreams, now in a fair 
way to be realized. The sentiment that 
can incorporate itself in a trenchant 
phrase has many times the driving 
power of an idea not susceptible of pithy 
and direct and opularly appealing 
formulation. —Philade Iphia Public Led 
ger. 


Los Angeles ‘ 
Appoints Colin Harris 


Colin Harris, recently service mana 
ger of The Advertising Service Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, has 
been appointed manager of the promo- 


‘Express” 


tion department of 
Evening Express. _ 


Irvin R. Bailey Dead 
Irvin R. Bailey, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company, died last week at Akron. He 
formerly had been assistant sales mana 
ger of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


the Los Angeles 


A. Martineau. advertising manaver 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Toronto, has 
resigned to become sales manager in 
Eastern Canada for the K & § Tire ind 
Rubber Goods, Limited. His headquar 
ters will be at Montreal. 
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Why Advertising Needs 
Protection 


Unless we want to indirectly encour- 
age Bolshevism in this country, each 
one of us in business and in advertising 
must get behind the movement to elim- 
inate the fakirs from the field. We 
must protect advertising as jealously as 
th United States Government protects 
itself against counterfeiters. According 
to Government figures $600,000,000 was 
obtained by fraud in America last year. 
We must have the confidence of the 
people. (What do you think is the 
opinion of a man who has been swindled 
out of his life savings by the glitter- 
ing oil stock circular when he reads 
another advertisement? We must have 
the earnest co-operation of the Govern- 
ment and the press.—Lou E. Holland, 
pré sident, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, before the ational 
Advertising Commission at Washington, 
DB. 


W. J. Magers Will Direct 
gee ee: Pa., “Herald” 


W. Jj. ers has been appointed 
president of eg Herald, Inc., 
publisher of _the. Norristown, Pa., 
Herald with which has been merged the 
Norristown Times. He succeeds Ralph 
Beaver Armstrong, publisher and 
owner, and assumes executive direction 
of this newspaper. 

Mr. Magers has been engaged in the 
newspaper business for more than iy 
years. At one time he was with N, W. 
Ayer & Son and later became business 
manager of the Baltimore Sun. Mr. 
Magers was secretary and treasurer of 
The Press Company, Philadelphia, until 
that company was purchased by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis. More recently Mr. 
Magers had been with the legal staff 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


C. H. Mackintosh with New 
Cleveland Direct-Mail Service 


Charles Henry Mackintosh has _be- 
come associated with The American 
Multigraph Sales Company, Cleveland, 
in the formation of the Multigraph- 
Mackintosh Direct-Mail Service. He 
recently opened an office as advertising 
counselor at Chicago, and before that 
had been sales and advertising counselor 
of the LaSalle Extension University 
f that city. Mr. Mackintosh is a 
former president of the Associated Ad- 
rtising Clubs _of the the World. 


Car to ) Eight People in 


the United States 


The year 1922 ended with a regis- 
ion of 12,357,376 automobiles and 


or trucks in the United States, a- 


of some sort for every 8.7 persons 
the country. This figure is a gain 
.851,716 or 17.6 per cent over 1921. 
ry State showed a numerical gain 

New York State passing the 
on mark. Fees from motor taxes 
led over $150.000,000 exceeding th< 
| figure by about $30,000,000. 
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Banker Addresses Chicago 
Business Papers 


Charles R. Holden, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
told the members of the Chicago Busi- 
ness Papers Association at their annual 
meeting January 9 that if business is 
to sail on an even keel during 1923 it 
must “maintain a maximum of sound 
and sane publicity via advertising. The 
business press must not let sales power 
stagnate,” he said. “It must streng- 
then it and develop it for the time of 
stress. You must help eliminate specu- 
lation by teaching the business man to 
rely only on what he knows that he 
can do. You must teach business men 
that you can’t make money unless you 
know how to take losses.” 

The new officers of the association 
announced in Printers’ InK_ several 
weeks ago, were installed at the meet- 
ing which about seventy-five business 
and editorial-staff men attended. L. 
Delander, advertising manager, and 

. R. Faris, assistant advertising man- 
ager of The Crane Company, staged 
a sketch called “Advertising Salesmen 
Who Call.on Me.” 


An Insurance Agents’ Club 
Advertises 


When it comes to insurance, no busi- 
ness man or home owner can be ex- 
pected to be an expert, that is the job 
of the insurance agent. This is the 
message conveyed. to the people of 
Syracuse in a newspaper advertisement 
of the Insurance Agents’ Club of that 
city. 

The names of nineteen members of 
the club appear at the bottom of the 
advertisement. 


“Kennedy Kit” Advertising 
with Vanderhoof & Co. 


The Kennedy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Van Wert, O., manufacturer of 
‘Kennedy Kits” and metal tool and 
fishing tackle boxes, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Vanderhoof & 
Company, Chicago. Trade papers and 
outing magazines are being used for this 
account. 


Withdraws 


from Milwaukee 
Agency 

Leslie J. Hannah has withdrawn from 
the Hannah-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. He is organizing a 
research and creative department for 
The J. L. Fulton Company, Inc., typog- 
raphers, Chicago. 


Joins Chicago Office of 
Doremus & Company 


Henry Price Knight, formerly sales 
manager of The Locomobile Company, 
at Chicago, has joined the Chicago of- 
fice of Doremus & Company, New York 
advertising agency. 
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Associated Clubs Ask 
Government Help in 
Truth Work 


HE executive committee of 

the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World held a meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, N. J., on 
January 11 to discuss plans for 
the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation, which will take place at 
Atlantic City next June. 

A national programme com- 
mittee was appointed. The execu- 
tive board of this programme com- 
mittee will have as its members: 
C. K. Woodbridge, chairman; J. 
H. Logeman, Rowe Stewart, H. 
D. Robbins and Ralph Starr 
Butler. ; 

A plan for a national advertis- 
ing exposition to be held at New 
York was outlined to the board. 
It was decided that a special com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
J. H. Logeman should meet at 
New York on January 19 to take 
definite action on this plan. 

A report on the work of the 
National Vigilance Commitee was 
submitted by William P. Green, 
director of that committee. Mr. 
Green called attention to fraudu- 
lent oil stock promotions. Texas 
was cited as a fertile field of op- 
eration where promoters are go- 
ing to extreme lengths to put over 
their schemes. 

“Deprived of the use of the ad- 
vertising columns of most news- 
papers,” he said, “promoters are 
resorting to the publication of 
their own journals, through the 
columns of which they feature the 
schemes in which they are inter- 
ested. Another clever method is 
to merge defunct oil companies, 
the stockholders of which are then 
approached with the appeal that an 
additional payment will save their 
original investments.” 

He said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is making intensive ef- 
forts to prevent promoters of the 
fraudulent schemes from using 
the mails, and that during the 
year it has made some notable 
round-ups. 

Following this report the com- 
mittee passed a resolution urging 
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Congress to make special appro- 
priations for the curtailment o/ 
fake promotions and asking na 
tional, state and civic authoritie 
to give greater attention to th 
swindles that for “daring and big 
cleanups have been unsurpassed i: 
the history of the country.” 

The resolution states that as 
result of a recent investigation b\ 
the association’s National Vigi 
lance Committee, it has obtained 
facts about one oil promotio: 
scheme in Texas, which, making 
a specialty of consolidating de 
funct companies, has taken ji 
more than seventy-five such com 
panies, the capitalization of whic! 
aggregates more than $150,000 
000, in which it is conservativel; 
estimated the public has lost in 
the neighborhood of $30,000,000 
that frauds of all classes during 
the last year will be in excess of 
$600,000,000 and declares that the 
failure to curb such operations is 
a serious contributing cause to 
public unrest. 

A further resolution passed by 
the committee urged the applica- 
tion of the methods of the trained 
advertising man to the work of 
spreading the gospel of the 
churches. 

Reports were submitted for va- 
rious committees by F. M. Feiker, 
George W. Hopkins, P. T. Cher- 
ington and C. K. Woodbridge. 





Aubrey & Moore New Agency 
in Chicago 


James T. Aubrey and john C 
Moore have organized a general aclver- 
tising agency in Chicago under the firm 
name of Aubrey & Moore. In Printers’ 
Ink of November 23 it was reported 
that Mr. Aubrey planned to ereabiish 
an agency at Chicago under his ow: 
name on December 1. 

Mr. Aubrey had been advertising 
manager of Hearst’s International, New 
York. He also had been with Erwin 
Wasey & Company, Chicago advertis 
ing agency, and was Western manager 
of Cosmopolitan and advertising mana 
ger of the Packard Motor Car Com 
pany. Mr. Moore was formerly ass 


. ciate director of the Allied Publicity 


Bureau and a member of the Nicho! 
Moore Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 





The LeBlume Import Company, New 
York, importer of toilet goods, has 


4 


placed its account with the Hicks Ad 
vertising Agency, also of New York 
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Intelligent Art Service 


Realizing the importance of 
creative and layout service to 
buyers of advertising art—we 
have arranged with WILFRED 
O. FLOING and his associates for 
their services to our clients. 
Mr. Floing and his associates 
through their ability in this 
special field have contributed 
—through advertising agencies 
—a worthy part toward the 
success of a great number of 
national campaigns. We believe 
this a big step forward in intel- 
ligent art service. 


GEORGE E. MIZEN COMPANY 


Illustrations for Advertisers 
1316 GARLAND BUILDING - CHICAGO 


MIZEN 
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Total number of proprietary tablets 
packed in Sanitape each year from 
Nov. 1, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1922 
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MERICAN business men | “Wig@ Gf 
have always had a holy B* fe 


horror of “standing pat” when ™ 

that means standing still or slipping back. ON 

Today more than ever, they are quick to “y 
adopt anything that is better—anything that 
brings an important advantage. Particularly if 
what is better is also cheaper. 

That explains the quick success of Sanitape— 
the big step ahead in the packaging of pharma- 
ceutical tablets; each tablet individually wrapped 
and sealed in its own air-tight, moisture-proof 
and climate-proof container. From laboratory 
to consumer’s lips, each and every tablet com- 
pletely protected against disintegration and 
deterioration. 


Sanitape stands today as a time-proven im- 
provement in tablet packing. 
We offer a choice of two arrangements— 
either installing one or more Sanitape ma- 
chines in your own packing department, or 
handling the packing on contract in our own 
plant, delivering the tablets to you ready for 


shipment. Complete information and samples 
of Sanitape-packed tablets sent on request. 


IVERS-LEE COMPANY 
215 Central Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
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How to Make Dealer Service an 
Actual Selling Force 


Mail Wholesale Plan, Substituting Order for Inquiry, Builds Large 
Business for Better Tires Company 


By G. A. Nichols 


a bea apparent object of many 
of the great advertising ef- 
forts ‘now being put forth,” said 
a prominent jobber recently, “is to 
induce the dealer to buy some- 
thing, but what dealers really 
want and what they will welcome 
is an opportunity to sell some- 
thing.” 

The jobber’s words occurred to 
me during a conversation I had 
with S. H. Silverman, president 
of the Better Tires Company of 
Chicago. This company-is a liv- 
ing example of the truth of the 
merchandising principle just men- 
tioned, inasmuch as literally its 
entire "selling plan is built thereon. 
Its whole advertising message is 
devoted to showing the dealer 
how he can sell something. This 
done, the dealer naturally buys in 
Fix things so he 


due proportion. 
can sell -some merchandise and 
you couldn’t keep him away from 
the merchandise with a club. 
The Better Tires Company, a 
jobbing concern selling tires and 


accessories by mail, seemed to 
jump up from nowhere a couple 
of years ago. In a little while 
it built and occupied a large 
wholesale plant in the centre of 
the automobile district on Michi- 
gan Avenue. It began dominat- 
ing the advertising sections of 
automotive publications by using 
four-page color inserts. 

It was said at the time, and I 
have since found the report to be 
correct, that when the company 
started three years ago its capital 
was not more than $5,000. To- 
day its annual business is well 
up into the millions and its rating 
in the commercial reports is AAI. 

The thing sounds almost too 
good to be true, especially when 
it is remembered that the busi- 
ness was not conceived until after 
the tire industry had begun to 
descend from its wartime peak. 


In fact, at the time the Better 
Tires Company was formed the 
tire business, like most other 
branches of industry, was suffer- 
ing; and it responded but slowly 
when prices began to skid. 

But just because a business has 
been built quickly who is there, 
after all, who can say it has not 
been built well? 

Go into the Better Tires Com- 
pany plant, be as suspicious as you 
like, and after you have investi- 
gated the business you will come 
out with at least these three defi- 
nitely formed conclusions: 

That a concern distributing 
through retailers, no matter how 
great it is, can stake its entire 
business life on showing the dealer 
how to sell. 

That turnover is the greatest 
single word in the business lexi- 
con. 

That the two together make it 
possible for a company to expe- 
rience a growth that need sur- 
prise no one because of its swift- 
ness and sureness. 


TURNOVER IS FUNDAMENTAL 


The Better Tires Company has 
grown because it has pinned its 
faith to many thousands of small 
retailers who handle tires and ac- 
cessories in modest quantities. By 
encouraging and urging the deal- 
ers to buy in small quantities, and 
by proyiding in advance for the 
sale of the merchandise, the com- 
pany has made possible for the 
retailer a turnover rate so rapid 
almost to remind one of the turn- 
over gained by the fruit seller or 
newsdealer. The principle reacts 
to the lasting benefit of the com- 
pany itself. It has a multitude of 
small orders going out in con- 
stant succession with the idea of 
selling its entire visible stock of 
tires and tubes in ten days. Mer- 
chandise is kept coming in all the 
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while. But permanent arrange- 
ments are made whereby the com- 
pany’s stock is replaced three 
times a month. This applies to 
tires and tubes, the automotive 
accessories moving less rapidly. 
The rapid working of the stock 
and selling strictly for cash has 
enabled the company to get its 
selling expense down below eight 
per cent. It sells advertised lines 
of accessories, but has its own 
line of tires and tubes made to its 
order by certain factories. These 
it advertises heavily in business 
papers and, through its dealers, in 
newspapers. A national advertis- 
ing campaign in their behalf is 
soon to be started. 

The entire selling scheme is 
conducted by mail. The business- 
paper advertising, conducted on a 
liberal scale, is for the purpose of 
building prestige and not with the 
idea of getting inquiries. 

If a dealer, through reading an 
advertisement or being influenced 
in some other way, asks for a 
catalogue he gets it. But the 
company never angles for cata- 
logue requests. 

Most jobbers using a catalogue 
have elaborate teaser and follow- 
up systems, the purpose of which 
is to induce a dealer to ask for 
catalogues. When a dealer reached 
in this way responds affirmatively 
he usually gets a single copy of 
the book. If it influences him to 
make a purchase his name goes on 
the list to get it regularly. 

But the Better Tires Company 
goes at the thing exactly the other 
way around. It gets hold of a 
man’s name and then, instead of 
writing him in an effort to induce 
him to ask for advertising matter, 
it immediately sets out to sell him 
a bill of goods by mail—or rather 
to present to him by mail a con- 
crete, fully thought out, definitely 
worked out plan whereby he can 
sell a prescribed number of tires 
and tubes within a specified time. 

The percentage of actual sales 
resulting from these solicitations 
is so overwhelmingly large that 
I am not going to mention it here 
for fear I might be thought to 
be overly enthusiastic. As a mat- 
ter of fact I am not trying to 
make out a case for anybody, but 
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am merely attempting to put 
down, somewhat in catalogue 
fashion, the various steps of the 
Better Tires Company’s direct 
by-mail selling process. But any- 
one at all acquainted with deale- 
service will quickly conclude, as 
I did, that the remarkable succes; 
of these solicitations is due pr 
marily to the fact that they show 
a dealer how he can sell some 
thing rather than asking him to 
buy something. Mr. Silverman 
naturally has much to say about 
the quality of his goods, the low 
prices and the fairness of his 
methods as powerful factors con 
tributing to the sale. But what 
we are interested in here is the 
“how to” feature and a _ cold- 
blooded dissection of the methods. 

The first approach to the dealer 
is by means of an attractively 
printed broadside folded into a 
9%x12 envelope, on the outside 
of which is pasted an envelope 
enclosing a letter. 

The letter, which is individually 
typewritten, approaches the dealer 
like this. 


If we could show you how you could 
seil from twelve to twenty-five tires in 
the next two weeks (in addition to those 
you would sell anyway). you’d be in 
terested, wouldn’t you? That is exactly 
what we can do for you—and this letter 
tells how. 

The first step in our plan is to put 
on an introductory tire sale in your 
store, using our Douglas Cord as a 
leader. You offer this 10,000 mile guar 
anteed Cord in the 30x3%% size for $10.48 
for a limited time only. Other sizes 
equally low. (See list enclosed for 
special confidential prices on other sizes.) 

We sell you the 30x3% Douglas Cord 
at the special low price of $8.43. You 
make over $2.00 on each tire, (more 
in proportion on the larger sizes), in 
spite of the fact that you are offering 
the biggest retail tire value ever offered 
in your city. 

In addition to giving you this special 
price on the tires, we dan your adver 
tising campaign for you and furnish 
you everything you need for your “In 
troductory Sale” at no cost to you. If 
you will use the advertising matter and 
the window displays according to our 
instructions, we will guarantee you 
sales. 

The big thing in retail tire merchan- 
dising is to get buyers into your store 
Once you get them in, you can sell 
them other things besides your special 
advertised leader.. You'll move your 
other brands of tires, tubes and acces- 
sories—in fact, sales will be stimulated 
on_ everything in your store. 

The big thing is to get the people in-— 
attract other buyers to your store wihio 
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COMING TO JANESVILLE- 


The new plants of Chevrolet Motor Company and 
Fisher Body Company at Janesville, Wisconsin, will 
be in production in a few weeks— 


—a big increase in Janesville population— 


—a greater Janesville market in which to sell more 
of your product. 


*One nationally known manufacturer-advertiser has ar- 
ranged to maintain a sales representative in Janesville to 
keep in close touch with this development, and his news- 
paper advertising schedules have been augmented so as to 
dominate this market in his line. 


Do you want to know more about this splendid mar- 
ket? Ask us. 


*( Name on request) 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher THOS. G. MURPHY, Adv. Mgr. 


“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO., Western Rep., 
28¢ Fifth Ave., New York City 1836 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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Wanted— 
A Copy Man Who Is Seeking 
A Larger Opportunity 


We have an opening for a copy man. 


He must have a record of produc- 
ing exceptional results. 


He must have had successful agency 
experience. 


He must be a clear thinker and a we 
convincing writer. ; 


He must have a good sense of layout. ha 


He must be able to write mail order fu 
and dealer advertising, as well as he 
publicity copy. ns 
To such a man a real opportunity is 
now offered by this agency. 


Applications must be complete, 
specific and illustrated with samples 
of work. You’ll get quick action. ph 


“Oboe GEYER- DAYTON : 
ADVERTISING COMPANY ‘ 
Da yton 3 
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are in the habit of buying from your 
competitors. ; 

We have the plan that will do it—a 
quality cord at a real special price and 
the advertising and selling plan that 
will put it over for you with practically 
no effort on your part. 


After a few paragraphs briefly 
summing up the qualities of the 
tire the letter continues: 


We've put on these introductory sales 
for dealers in a great many towns. In 
every case they have been highly suc- 
cessful and the dealer has invariably 
been more than pleased. 

What we have done for others, we 
can do for you. And to convince you 
that we have confidence in our ability 
to move tires for you by means of this 
special introductory sales plan, we make 
his additional proposition: If at the 
nd of your “Introductory Sale,” you 
ave not moved the Douglas Cord tires 
vhich we sent you, and you feel that 
you are going to have them on your 
hands, ship them back to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the money 
you have paid on them including trans- 
portation costs! 

What could be more fair? We 
wouldn’t make such a proposition unless 
we were 100 per cent sure that our Sale 
Plan would automatically sell these tires 
for you—and sell a lot of other things 
in your store besides. We make this 
proposition to offset any fear you may 
have of getting these tires in your rack 
and not being able to move them quickly. 

Read over the enclosed circular care- 
fully. It describes our entire ‘“Intro- 
ductory. Sale” plan—tells you how we 
help you get started, and what we do 
to keep your sales up month after 
month. Our business has been built on 
helping the dealer sell. Our sales and 
advertising experts are continually 
working out and testing many selling 
plans to increase tire sales for our 
dealers. You get the benefit of all this 
experience and help at no cost to you. 
We know that if we can move tires for 
you we in turn will benefit by the re- 
peat business you will send us. 

Now is the time to get started. Your 
business can positively be stimulated 
right now through our sure-fire selling 
plans. 

Why not get going immediately—list 
the sizes that will be your best sellers 
on the enclosed order blank as the first 
step. It will bring you the tires, the 
free advertising and selling material and 
full instructions for getting started on 
this big “Introductory Sale.” 


It will be observed that the en- 
tire emphasis of the letter is on 
the dealer’s side of the selling 
operation. He is not asked to 
give anybody’s merchandise a 
trial. He may already have on 
hand a sufficient stock of good 
tires that are moving slowly. The 
letter is written on the basis that 
in all probability the prospect is 
not in the buying mood at all and 
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that he would not listen for a 
moment to any proposition lead- 
ing to an addition to his stock or 
an increase in his investment. 
But who is not susceptible to a 
selling suggestion? If the dealer 
is overstocked and his business is 
slow, then all the better. Here 
is a plan the chief burden of 
which is a guaranteed offer to 
sell for him a certain number of 
tires within a reasonable time. If 
they do not sell—and he is to be 
the judge of what a “reasonable” 
time is—then he can send them 
back at the company’s expense and 
get his money. 

“There have been some returns 
under this privilege,” Mr. Silver- 
man says, “but they represent such 
a fractional part of the total sales 
volume as to mean practically 
nothing. The company has studied 
the retail tire selling business and 
has enough confidence in its sales 
methods to enable it to make the 
guarantee offer without reserva- 
tion.” 

Turning to the broadside for 
particulars, the dealer is informed 
first that “this successful organi- 
zation will put on this big tire sale 
for you free.” 

In a word, the proposition is 
that the dealer shall order at least 
a dozen tires of the kind described 
in the circular. The foremost and 
only purpose of the letter and 
broadside is to sell the dealer on 
the selling idea. The merchandise 
part is incidental. But, of course, 
if the man wants to use the plan 
he must have the goods. There 
is a special order blank with the 
various sizes and wholesale prices 
of that special make of tire 
printed. All the dealer needs do 
is indicate how many of each size 
he wants and sign his name. 

The order being an introductory 
proposition, all the selling helps 
are planned on the basis of en- 
abling the dealer to introduce that 
make of tire to his trade. 

Every introductory sale, the 
company believes, ought to be 
characterized by the vigorous use 
of price advertising. Hence the 
advertising provides for two spe- 
cial cord tire values—or what 
Woolworth would call loss lead- 
ers. The difference is that in this 











case the dealer makes a pretty 
fair profit on the specials. One is 
a 30x3%, for which he pays $8.43 
and which is featured at $10.48. 
Another is a 32x3%, costing him 
$11.37, which sells at $15.37 

To call attention to the leaders 
a strong window display is pro- 
vided. This consists of a large 
“Tire Sale” sign 15 feet long by 
3 feet wide painted in bright col- 
ors. Large circular pieces in 
which the prices stand out boldly 
against a bright yellow  back- 
ground are provided for pasting 
onto the window. 

Among other supplies to help 
in the selling are these: 

Five hundred handbills printed 
in color calling attention to the 
sale and having the dealer’s name 
and address. 

Two electrotypes or matrices for 
newspaper advertising, one of 
which is to be run at the begin- 
ning of the sale and the other a 
few days later. 

Special sale tags to be affixed 
to the tires or whatever other 
merchandise the dealer might 
want to offer during the sale. 

A supply of cross sections of 
the tires with descriptive tags at- 
tached which are declared to help 
greatly in the selling. 

The selling helps are described 
in full detail in the circular. The 
dealer sees exactly what he will 
get and is given a pretty fair idea 
of what the helps will do for him. 
Then the company’s selling argu- 
ment is clinched by what amounts 
to a positive guarantee that every 
one of the tires will sell. The 
guarantee is outlined in a provi- 
sion on the order blank which 
Says: 

It is further understood that you (the 
company) agree to take back any tires 
which we are unable to sell as a result 
of this Sale, and that purchase price 
and all’ transportation charges on the 
unsold tires will be refunded im- 
. mediately and without question. This 


order is given strictly on the conditions 
set forth herewith. 


After the order is received the 
“smerchandise and supplies are sent 
€. O. D. The retailer has the 
privilege of looking over every- 
‘thing carefully and then, if he 
‘decides to keep the goods and 
supplies, pays the money. The 
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advertising matter designed to get 
his first order strongly urges him 
not to send any money with the 
order, but to insist fully upon his 
privilege of examination before 
obligating himself to the extent 
of a cent. 

After the order is received the 
dealer’s name goes immediately 


‘upon the list to get the firm’s cai- 


alogue, which is printed four 
times a year. But the catalogue, 
large and important though it is. 
is really a small subsidiary of 
the mail selling plan. It pays fo: 
itself many times over, according 
to Mr. Silverman, in increasing 
the size of orders and creating 
business in the accessories line. 
The main selling effort, however. 
is made through direct-by-mail 
follow-up. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING HELPs 
ALWAYS PROVIDED 


Every two weeks after placing 
his initial order the dealer is given 
some sort of special selling op- 
portunity. Regularly at each of 
these periods a complete selling 
plan is offered him which is de- 
signed to carry him over in a sell- 
ing way for two weeks. Occa- 
sionally it is some big special sale 
such as the introductory sale 
Again, the word “sale” is not fea- 
tured. In every instance, though, 
a complete outfit of advertising 
matter and other selling helps 
make up the bulk of the offer, the 
merchandise to carry it out al 
ways being brought in incidentall) 
as was the case at first. 

In these subsequent offers the 
same provisions and the same 
guarantee hold good as was thi 
case in the beginning. The dealer 
buys a certain quantity of mer- 
chandise, thereby becoming cn- 
titled to advertising matter and 
selling helps. The company guar- 
antees he will sell all the goods 
he buys on that order. If he docs 
not he can return the unsold por- 
tion. ‘The company then will re- 
fund what he has paid for the 
returned goods, plus the shipping 
charges both ways. 

After a dealer has sent in his 
first order and thereby becomes a 
customer, his name is assigned to 
a division sales manager who 
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Can Any 


of the established 
monthly magazines 


Match This? 


The current February issue of, 
People’s Popular Monthly 
carried 7 1 % larger volume 
of advertising than any previ- 
ous issue in the history of the 
publication. 


Advertisers recognize that this 
is a mighty good medium for 
reaching small town families. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines 














Circulation Guarantee, 650,000 
Mailing more than - 700,000 


CARL C. PROPER GRAHAM STEWART 
Publisher Advertising Director 
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thereafter is his sales counsellor 
and personal representative at the 
Ketter Tires Company. Each of 
these district managers has his 
own advertising and service staff, 
which is at the disposal of the 
dealers in that district. The cus- 
tomer, being circularized every 
two weeks on some specific selling 
plan, of course has plenty to select 
from in the way of sales and ad- 
vertising helps. But he is privi- 
leged to call upon the district 
manager at any time for such spe- 
cial help or advice as he may 
need. There is a personal letter 
service which he may use at in- 
tervals among his customers for 
advertising purposes. The com- 
pany writes the letters and pre- 
pares them for mailing, even at- 
taching the stamps. All the re- 
tailer has to do is send his list 
of names and mail the letters at 
his own postoffice. The company 
pays all the expense, including the 
postage. 

After the company has sold one 
dealer in a town a certain make 
of its tires no other dealer can 
have the same brand. He may 
take on one of the other lines, 
however. Or the first dealer may 
stock all if he so desires. 

How far may such methods be 
used or adapted by manufacturers 
and jobbers in general having to 
do with retailers? The business 
of selling tires and accessories 
is a highly specialized one and 
necessarily its range is limited. 
This gives the whole proposition 
a flexibility that would not be had 
hy a general jobber handling a 
large variety of general merchan- 
dise. But to the manufacturer 
with a limited line the Better 
Tires plan ought to offer valuable 


suggestions. 

“Most dealers,” says Mr. Sil- 
verman, “need sales more than 
tires. They are likely to be over- 
stocked. Their goods may be 
moving slowly. They need a new 
selling punch twice a month. If 
we can give it to them we need 
have no concern at all about the 
olume of our sales.” 

Mr. Silverman refers, of course, 
‘o tire dealers. But what he says 
ortrays with accuracy the condi- 
on in a great number of general 
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retail stores today. These stores 
need sales rather than merchan- 
dise. And the company trying to 
sell them is likely to put the mer- 
chandise first. This is really 
where it belongs, as a matter of 
cold fact. Unless a man has 
things to sell he can’t have sales. 
But there is much good psychol- 
ogy in placing the selling idea 
first. 

Retailers are becoming much 
more sensible about buying than 
they used to be. Not so many of 
them these days make the mistake 
of thinking they have made a 
fine profit through consummating 
an extraordinarily favorable pur- 
chase at a low price. They well 
know that every dollar invested 
in merchandise, no matter how 
low the price may have been, rep- 
resents an absolute potential loss. 
They know that every dollar thus 
invested is gone forever—unless 
the goods can be sold again. 

All this shows clearly the rea- 
son retailers respond so quickly 
when somebody comes along to 
them with a concrete plan to sell 
something. Reasoned out on this 
basis, the strccess of the Better 
Tires Company is not so remark- 
able after all. Mr. Silverman and 
his associates simply took hold of 
an elementary selling principle 
and applied it in an altogether 
natural way. 


Will Advertise in Trade and 
Technical Papers 


Trade and technical publications will 
be used by the Rubber Insulated Metals 
Corporation, New York, to advertise its 
“Rimco” safety tools. This account 
has been placed with the Manufacturers’ 
Publicity Company of that city. 


Cement Association to Start 
Magazine Campaign 

The Portland Cement Association, 

Chicago, composed of eighty-seven man- 

ufacturers, plans a campaign calling for 

the use of space in national magazines 


beginning with issues appearing late in 
February. 


B. E. Chappelow, a Director in 
Dorris Motors 


B. E. Chappelow, president of the 
Chappelow Advertising Co., St. Louis 
advertising agency, was recently elected 
a director in the Dorris Motor Car Co., 
of that city. 
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Bringing the Artist into 
Advertising 


The Difficulty of Getting Artists 
to “Commercialize” Their Call- 
ing Has Vanished—There Re- 
mains the Problem of Giving 
Art Students Knowledge of Ad- 
vertising’s Demands of Art 


NOt many years ago the idea 
4 N of engaging in commercial 
art was looked down. upon by the 
artist of any reputation who had 
been trained as a painter. It was 
difficult to induce such artists to 
enter this field and it was not un- 
til a few had been tempted by 
generous offers that they consent- 
ed to “commercialize” their art. 
Since then the situation ‘has 
changed considerably. When ar- 
tists of ability recognized the high 
standards to which advertising art 
had progressed, their scruples 
tended to disappear. 

Today some of the artists of the 
strongest and most virile talent in 
the country are engaged in lucra- 
tive work in the field of com- 
mercial art. The demand has de- 
veloped to such a high order, and 
the call for exceptional talent is 
so much on the increase, that the 
search for men and women of the 
highest quality still goes on. 

The question of efficiently train- 
ing such artists becomes in conse- 
quence a very important question. 
The general feeling is that no 
school at present gives thoroughly 
satisfactory training for this field. 
The majority of art directors be- 
lieve, however, that it is entirely 
within the possibilities of the art 
schools to train young men so 
that they would be far better 
equipped than at present for the 
advertising field. The consensus 
of opinion from all concerned is 
that the broadest training in draw- 
ing, composition and design is 
needed for such persons and that 
the art school offers the best op- 
portunity for such training. 

On the other hand, it is almost 
uniformly recognized by employ- 

Renrinted from “Art in Industry” by 


Charles R. Richards. by permission of 
the Macmillan Company. 
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ers, art directors and artists wor<- 
ing in the field that there shou 
be introduced into the training 
the art schools from which wor'‘- 
ers come into this field a certa" 
amount of instruction that w 
give the students a better prepara- 
tion than is now the case for en- 
tering upon practical work. It 
felt that instruction in advertisi:. 
composition should form an ele- 
ment in such training. It is al 
felt that the theory of advertisii 
and the requirements imposed u 
on the designer by the process 
of reproduction should be s 
forth. The general feeling is that 
these last two elements could |e 
compassed with comparatively 
little expenditure of time ar 
might well take the form of 
lectures. 

While these propositions to in 
clude a certain amount of tech 
nical or practical instruction in the 
work of the art schools seem thor- 
oughly essential. and log'cal to 
those concerned with the work of 
artists in this field, they are evi- 
dently propositions that do not 
always fit well with the psy- 
chology of youth. A large pro 
portion of the students who are 
well adapted for later work in 
commercial art go to the art 
schools with their ideals strongly 
fixed upon a career as a painter. 
During the school period these 
ideals fill their minds and deter- 
mine the work toward which they 
incline. The practical elements 
above mentioned make relatively 
small appeal, and in many cases 
would be passed over if offered 
This state of m'nd is undoubtedl 
encouraged in many cases by the 
attitude of instructors who throw 
the weight of their influence 
strongly against “degrading” art 
by commercial considerations. 

The economic facts of the whole 
situation facing these students 
would seem, however, to lay a re- 
sponsibility upon the art schools 
to provide in as far as possible in- 
struction in the practical e!ements 
noted above. 

The problem facing the art 
schools in this matter of training 
for the commercial art field wou!d 
seem, indeed, to be largely that of 
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Siens that Smile 

Gen old Aunt Jemima’ssmile is now as big 

as all outdoors. She’s smiling enticingly in 
shining, colored porcelain (fused into steel) — 
smiling profitably at every store where her 
flour is on sale. Proudly we welcome her into 
the large family of “Ing-Rich” Signs. 
You know what they say about “the voice 


with the smile?” It holds good for signs, too. 
Let “Ing-Rich” Sign craftsmen put a permanent 


. smile into your outdoor advertising. Write for 


colored circular and free sign offer. 


Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing Company 
COLLEGE HILL + BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-‘RICH 


Crerlasting Porcolain 


seein Z GNS 
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infil 
ture 


770,000 : 


CLUBMEN : 
air 
READ (OLUMBIA in 
Of the total lineage for 1922 COLUMBIA Ne 
published 64% mail order advertising and 
36% national advertising. Is not this Pos 
tangible proof of reader interest—reader - 





confidence—and reader responsiveness? ra 
The 770,000 men who read COLUMBIA irs 
each month are active in public,’ civic, Ga 
business and fraternal life—they consti- oe 
tute a vast market—a rich potential mar- . 
ket, without waste, for the national adver- re 
tiser with a direct appeal to men. hi 
g 


A 100% men’s circulation at $3.00 a page 
per thousand. W 


Write for folder giving occupations of the Li 


readers of COLUMBIA. H 


[OLUMBIA | 


A National Monthly Magazine published by Knights 
of Colum bus for 770,000 Knights and their Families 





DAVID J. GILLESPIE p 
Advertising Director 


EASTERN OFFICE A. T. SEARS, Western Representative 
25 West 43rd Street, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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infiltrating the teachings of ma- 
ture experience into the mind and 
vision of youth, With students 
not only equipped with a broad 
and thorough art training, but 
with an understanding of the re- 
quirements of commercial art and 
an inspired interest in this field, 
there would seem to be little dan- 
ger but that the employer, the art 
director, and the studio manager 
will stand willing to do their part 
in the further development of 
such young persons. 


New York Advertising Legion 
Post Elects Officers 


The New York Advertising Men’s 
Post of the American Legion, New 
York, held its annual meeting on Janu- 
ary 9 and elected Theodore E. Damm, 
of the Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
as its commander, to succeed R. B. 
Alexander. 

Other officers are E. T. T. Williams, 
of E. T. T. Williams & Associates, 
first vice-commander; Milton M. Fisher, 
vice-president, Redfield, Fisher & Wal- 
lace, Inc., second vice-commander; 
Guy W. Bolt, advertising manager, 
Cheney reg third vice-commander; 
Paul C. Hunter, secretary, Educational 
Advertising Company, adjutant; George 
A. Little, production manager, Joseph 
Richards .Company, treasurer; Charles 
Ford, Sackheim & Scherman, historian; 
R. B. Alexander, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, chaplain, and Stanley I. Clark, 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

The following members were elected 
to serve on the executive committee 
along with the new officers: Herbert 
W. Moloney, San Francisco Call-Post; 
Birge W. Kinnie, advertising manager 
American Aogriculturist; Walter T. 
Leon, Cupples & Leon Company; N. C 
Van Tassel, The American Legion 
Weekly, and William F. Barnaby, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. 

The Post was addressed at its weekly 
meeting on January 16 by - oe 
Simmons, advertising manager, the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. A. 
Deute, general sales manager, The Bor- 
den Company, will be the speaker at 
the next meeting on January 23. 


“The Rotarian” Appoints 
Wheeler & Northrup 


Wheeler & Northrup, publishers 
representatives, Chicago, ae been ap- 

inted advertising representatives in 
th Middle West for The Rotarian. 


The Sharon, Pa., Telegraph has ap- 
pointed Ralph R. Mulligan, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its East- 
ern representative, and the Cc. J. An- 
derson Special Agency, Chicago, as its 
Western representative. 
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Biscuit Advertising Tells Deal- 
ers to Sell Freshness 


Freshness as an important selling 
quality is e aint in the trade-paper 
advertising of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, which tells dealers that the more 
quickly the foods they carry reach con- 
sumers, the greater satisfaction there 
will be all around. 

In one advertisement under the cap- 
tion “Sell Freshness,” the company 
says “Freshness is a very mecessary 
setlin quality. 

The freshness of one line stamps 
your other products as being equally 
good. It brings customers back for 
more, means a quicker turnover and 
consequently increased income for you. 

“Display N. B. C. products prominent- 
ly. They help sell themselves. See 
that new goods are placed in their 
proper order as received. Remind cus- 
tomers of your line when 
purchases are being made. 

“In other words, sell freshness by 
keeping the goods moving steadily.” 


New Accounts with Gundlach 
Agency 

The Stewart Automobile School, New 
York, is gg an advertising cam- 
paign which 1 .include magazines, 
trade papers, -_. eo and direct- 
mail advertising. is account will be 
handled by the Gundlach Advertising 
Aqueey of New York. 

his agency also has obtained the 
account of rosset & Dunlap, New 
York publishers, who are now conduct- 
ing a campaign in newspapers on their 
books for boys. Plans for advertising 
their other publications are now being 
prepared. 


New Direct Mail Service 
Formed 


Ka-Lo Service, Inc., New York, a 
direct-mail scvestionns r. nization, has 
been formed with B. atz, formerly 
sales manager of the A. Olive Oil 
Company, as president, and Lester A. 
Loeb as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Loeb recently resigned as advertising 
and publicity director of the Drug & 
Chemical Credit Association, Confec- 
tioners’ Mercantile Agency, General 
Food Products Credit Association, and 
the Consolidated Credit Organizations, 
Inc., all of New York. 


— at Cleveland Agency 


nen C. Grandy has returned to 
The owers-House Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, joining its plan 
department. 

Gaylord Kurtz has been made mana- 
ger of production at at this agency. 


A. M. er ge Lynn, Mass., 
manufacturer of women’s welts and 

cKay’s, has placed his account with 
The Spafford Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, Boston. 
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Brandt Agency Will Handle 


“Boracetine” Advertising 


The Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has secured the account of 
F,. E. Barr & Company, Chicago manu- 
facturer of extracts and toilet prepara- 
tions. An extensive campaign for 
“Boracetine,” an antiseptic, in news- 
papers is planned. 

The account of the Masol Labora- 
tories, Chicago manufacturers of Masol 
tooth paste, will also be placed by the 
Brandt Advertising Company. _ Philip 
C. Pack, formerly with the Turner- 
Wagener Company, Chicago, and Donald 
L. Paus, formerly with the advertising 
department of Butler Bros., Chicago, 
have joined the Brandt organization. 
Mr. Paus will have charge of produc- 
tion and Mr. Pack will be in the Brandt 
copy department. 


Advertising Co-ordinated with 
Business 


Advertising in 1923 will be bigger and 
better than ever. Increased business, 
which already looms brighter now than 
at any time since the war, is bound to 
co-ordinate with every form of bona fide 
advertising. The _ standardization of 
advertising, the elimination of old-time 
mystery and guessing, has successfully 
linked the business man with the adver- 
tiser.—John H. Logeman, president, 
National Association of Theatre Program 
Publishers, before the National Advertis- 
ing Commission at Washington, D. C. 


Bullard Machine Account for 
Boston Agency 


The Bullard Machine Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has placed with the 

Derby Brown Company, Boston advertis- 
ing agency, the advertising of the fol- 
lowing new automotive products: a 
dry gas process of carburetion for all 
standard makes of cars, a multiple dry- 
disc clutch, a spring bumper, and a 
hydraulic shock absor George H. 
Morgenstein will direct sales. 


C. R. Weir to Make Direct 
Mail Programme 


Charles R. Weir, of the DeLong 
Hook and Eye Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee for the Direct Mail 
Department meetings to be held at the 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the je World. 


Joins St. tn “Star” 


H. B. Wiener, formerly advertising 
manager of the Okmulgee, Okla., Times, 
is now connected with the advertising 
staff of the St. Louis Star. 


A. P. Gumaer, formerly with the 
Robinson-Roders Company, manufac- 
turer of feathers, Newark, is now with 
the New York office of The Modern 
Hospital. 
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The Proper Length of an 


Advertisement 

“An advertisement should be as long 
as a good speech,” said James Wallen, 
speaking recently before the sales rep- 
resentatives of the McDougall-Butler 
Company, — paint and = varnish 
makers of Buffalo. ‘“‘When an adver. 
tisement is becoming difficult to write or 
a speech is finished, that is the time to 
stop.’ 

Mr. Wallen said that the idea that 
an advertisement should be confine 1 
length to a given selection of space is 
absurd and that some day advertis: 
ments would be built to theme, not 
layout. 


New “Sunset” Pt Prune Pack Is 


Advertised 


A newspaper advertising campaig: 
is being conducted by the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa 
tion, San Jose, Cal., to stimulate the 
sale of its new pack of ‘Sunset’” 
prunes. The association is now dis 
tributing its product in boxes, cartons 
and cans. It is the opinion of the as 
sociation’s officials that the carton will 
find most favor with the consumer and 
will almost replace the box-packed 
prunes in sales. 


A. B. Leach & Company 
Appoint Karl H. Hodge 


Karl H. Hodge, recently advertising 
manager of the Guaranty Trust Com 
pany, Kansas City, has been placed in 
charge of the St. Louis office of A. B. 
Leach & Company, Inc., investment 
securities, New York. Mr. Hodge was 
at one time financial advertising mana 
ger of the Kansas City Journal. 


“American Furniture Manu- 
facturer” Resumes Old Name 


The American Furniture Manufac 
turer and Furniture Worker, with the 
January issue, changes its name to the 
American Furniture Manufacturer, re 
verting to the title in use before the 
publishers, the Trade Periodical Com 
pany, Chicago, purchased the Furniture 
Worker, Cincinnati, las last February. 


bh Stesier ‘i with James F. 
Newcomb & Company 
James Lawrence Murphy, formerly 
president of the Buchan-Murphy Manu 
facturing Company, loose leaf leather 
and canvas goods, has become a mem 
ber of the staff of James F. Newcom) 

Company, Inc., New York, direct 
mail advertising. 


Chronicle and 
News” Appointment 


The Allentown, Pa., Chronicle and 
News has appointed the Benjamin & 
Kentnor Company, publishers’ represe: 
tatives, as national advertising repré 
sentatives. 


Allentown, Pa., “ 
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28,226 is the Portland 
Press Herald’s average net 
paid circulation for Decem- 


ber, 1922. 


This paper gained 71% 
in circulation from Oct. 1, 


1921 to the end of 1922. 


It gained 16% through the 
last three months of 1922. 


PRESS HERALD 


Portland, Maine 
“Maine is a Morning Paper State” 
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Sytracwss 
lmoxiemlictiteleinel 


Circulation 


94,313 


leading Other Syracuse 


Daily Newspapers by 


Several AB erestrcrtevels 


25". more than daily Herald 
16° more than The Journal 


[he Post-Standard is the best buy 
tor a national advertiser seeking 
large st circulation, concentrated 


} 
home delivery and direct results. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Representative 
New York Chicago Bostor Detroit 
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Good Reason for Advertising 
to Architects 


Conveyors CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COAL AND ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Cuicaco, Jan. 12, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with considerable inter- 
est a letter in the December 28 issue 
of Printers’ Inx written by Mr. Wins- 
low of the Graver Tank Corporation 
on the subject of advertising to archi- 
tects. 

My experience in advertising to this 
particular group of men has been some- 
what interesting, as some years ago I 
was connected with a manufacturing 
plant which sold a product generally 
specified by architects and engineers. 
We had a mailing list of some 5,000 
names of architects in all parts of the 
United States and Canada to whom we 
sent direct mail literature at regular 
intervals. At one time we were send- 
ing out three pieces a month, although 
a year formerly we got out about three 
pieces every two months. 

Having a curiosity to know how our 
advertising literature was being received 
by architects, I called on a number of 
them and discussed with them the mat- 
ter of advertising to them as a field. 
One of the gentlemen I called on was 
an oldtimer in the field. He turned 
to his filing cabinet and produced a 
folder containing a catalogue put out 
by ourselves and our competitors. “No- 
tice the catalogue of your competitors,” 
he said. “None of them is recent and 
at the present time I have no means 
of knowing whether they are in busi- 
ness. I have received no advertising 
material from them at all. You, on 
the other hand, send material to me 
regularly, some of which I find valu- 
able. I know that you are alive and 
on the job and when a building is de- 
signed where your product can be used 
you may be quite sure that your firm 
will be the first one thought of.” 

Personally, I believe one of the great- 
est values in persistent advertising to 
the architect lies in the fact that they 
recognize your name and product and 
automatically associate the two together. 
When every architect knows your 
product he will instinctively consider 
it when making up his specifications. 

Guy S. Hamitton, 


Advertising Manager. 





British Publishers Invite 
Americans 


The British Association of Trade and 
Technical Journals and the Weekly 
Newspaper and. Periodical Proprietors’ 
Association plan to organize a conference 
of the British trade and technical press 
at London in 1924 to which representa- 
tives of The Associated Business Papers; 
Inc., New York, will be invited. The 
conference will be held simultaneously 
= the proposed British Empire Ex- 
inition, 
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RITING of Punch 

Y in relation to his adver- 
tising, the President of an 
important Company on 


Broadway, New York, says: 


** As I think you already know, 
** my education has largely been 
“*based upon Punch for many 
‘** years, and I should feel that I 
‘* were dropping out of the world 
‘if I did not read it diligently 
“every week.” 
It is this personal apprecia- 
tion of Punch which results 
in making the advertising 
pages so invaluable to adver- 
tisers of high-class goods and 
service, and consequently 
always in great demand, so 
that it is frequently impossi- 
ble to obtain space. 


In the fall of 1922, orders 
amounting to a total of over 
Twenty Pages, for more 
than fifty advertisers, had to 
be declined because of lack 
of space, so that it is essential 
to book ahead in order to 
secure regular insertions in 
the New Year. 


Rates and full particulars 
from 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH" 


10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
England 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS 


Look at the master- 
pieces in any museum 
or private collection. 
Think for a moment 
what manner of men 
made them. In sweat, 
in dirt, in seeming con- 
fusion things of beeuty 
have been born. 


Today’s creators of 
beauty are not clad in 
silks, nor lapped in 
leisure. Our photo- 
engraving plant is not 
marble floored, the 
workers are not in 
spotless clothing, the 
roar of the routing ma- 
chine hurts your ears. 
But we are proud of 
our workers, proud of 
the work they do—for 
photo-engraving is one 
of the fine arts. 


As individuals, as an 
organization, as mem- 
bers of a craft, for our 
own sake as well as 
yours, we intend to live 
up to the opportuniti- 
ties of our work. 


GATCHEL & 


MANNING, INc. 


C.A.STINSON, PRESIDENT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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How 400 Advertisers 
Are Preventing Waste in 
Dealer “Helps” 


(Continued from page 42) 


manufacturer is assured of a mu- 
more intelligent use of his maie- 
rial when he governs its distrib 

tion through his salesmen. \\e 
find that the promiscuous mailix; 
and expressing of dealer advert s- 
ing material direct to our retail 
outlets is not always effectiv 4 

It is in the grocery field wher 
the practice of having the idles. s- 
men or other representatives dis- 
tribute the advertising matter to 
the retailer, most widely obtains. 
The Procter & Gamble Company 
Says: 

a all of the material used by 
us is handled by the salesmen di- 
rect to the dealer, we feel that 
very little, if any, is wasted.” 

Fitzpatrick Bros., of Chicago, 
another soap manufacturer, fol- 
low the same plan. Fels & Co. 
of Philadelphia, inform me that 
they do not go in very heavily for 
dealer “helps,” but those that they 
do use are “installed by our own 
men to a very great degree.” 

The two display cards which the 
Mint Products Co. uses are placed 
by its own sales and advertising 
men. It passes out window dis- 
play matter cautiously. “We will 
not offer any of it except where 
we have the opportunity person- 
ally to place it on display,” says 
M. Bates, the advertising 
manager. 

The American Chicle Company 
has a strict plan, which it. follows 
religiously. It is thus described 
by E. F. Curry, the advertising 
manager: 

“While we use a great deal of 
super-advertising material of va- 
rious kinds, from a complete 
window display down to a humble 
little hanger, we depend entirely 
upon the correct and effective use 
of this material and upon our own 
special man whose prime job it is 
for the installation of such ma- 
terial. 

“We carry this to such a point 
that a voluntary request on the 
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Over a 


Million Lines Gained! 


In 1922 the World-Herald published 1,102,241 lines 
of paid advertising MORE than it did in 1921. This 
increase was over five times the increase made by the 
next Omaha paper. The third paper lost. 

The World-Herald published 49.4% (or almost 
half) of the clean paid advertising in the three 
Omaha papers in 1921-22. 

The figures below represent the agate lines of clean 
paid advertising in the three Omaha papers in 
1921-22, medical ads being deducted from the other 
papers’ totals, as the World-Herald refuses them all: 





World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
1922. . 11,261,264 6,154,778 5,371,604 
1921.. 10,159,023 5,944,120 5,842,592 


Gained. 1,102,241 210,658 
Lost... 471,988 














The following figures show the percentages of the 
total clean advertising in the three Omaha papers, 
published individually by each newspaper in the years 
shown. For example, the World-Herald published 
43.66% of the total clean advertising in all the 
papers in 1920, 46.29% in 1921 and 49.42%, or 
almost half, in 1922. 





World-Herald Next Paper Third Paper 
1922... 49.42% 27.01% 23.57% 
1921... 46.29% 27.07% 26.64% 
1920... 43.66% 27.32% 29.02% 











The World-Herald’s city circulation is 40 per cent 
greater than that of either of the other Omaha news- 
papers. It is for this reason that the advertiser is 
able to concentrate his efforts in the World-Herald 
and to be certain of far greater returns than he can 
secure elsewhere. 


‘maha World-Herald 


National Representatives: 
O'MARA & ORMSBBEE, INC. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Back General Publicity with 
Mail Advertising 


If you are doing magazine advertising— 
back that publicity-with direct mail support. 
In that way you increase the effectiveness of 
your general advertising, extend its influence, 
and make it more productive. For instance: 


—give every inquiry a prompt and effective 
follow-up. 


—reach dealers, special lists, etc., with letters 
and proofs of current advertising. 


—tie up to dealers with full information as to 
current publicity, suggestions for taking ad- 
vantages of periodical advertising, ideas for 
display, trims, etc. 

—let jobbers and their salesmen know what you 
are doing to create further demand. Furnish 
helpful information to dealers. Adopt mail 
methods for inducing dealers to push your 
line and sell more efficiently. 


—issue a house magazine for automatically 
keeping before the field, to build good-will, 
help the sales force, etc. 


—work out merchandising plans so that all your 
advertising is harmonized—insuring maxi- 
‘ mum results. 


Let us help you! 


| Buckley, Dement & Co. 


First in Direct Advertising 
1316 JACKSON BLvp. CHICAGO 


ats 
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part of a dealer has to bear all of 
the ear-marks of his request and 
desire to really use the material 
before it is supplied. Even then 
if we have a man in the immediate 
locality, we desire to have him 
personally deliver the material and 
arrange for its installation.” 

The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany does much the same thing. 
“We do not send out dealer ‘helps’ 
except on requests from the deal- 
ers, outside of those dealer helps 
that our field force places with 
dealers when they are calling on 
them,” writes a representative of 
the company. 

The Robert A. Johnston Co., of 
Milwaukee, says that it ‘has 

“solved the problem by furnishing 
each salesman with window dis- 
play and holding them responsible 
for its use in at least three dif- 
ferent stores before finally being 
thrown in the basket. 

“Commencing the first of the 
year, each man will be allotted a 
certain number of displays each 
month, and he will then be ex- 
pected to furnish their initial ship- 
ment to certain stores and upon 
his next trip around, which will 
be within two weeks, he will be 
expected to pack up these displays, 
return them to the shipping case 
and forward them to another ac- 
count, and then repeating this 
process two weeks later. 

“Each display costs approxi- 
mately five dollars and by getting 
not less than three showings in 
three different stores, it makes 
each showing cost us a little less 
than $2.00.” 

This is the method that is used 
successfully by the Hills Brothers 
Company : 

“For a long time we sent a com- 
plete window trim to a retail 
vrocer by parcel post, and expect- 
ed him to install it. This was done 
upon a request sent in by our 
salesmen, who had sold him a bill 

f goods, but there was no way of 
checking back to determine 
vhether the material was used or 
scrapped. We have changed our 
policy and now we require that 
ur own salesman install the trim 
if he can do so, otherwise do not 
request it. Oftentimes, a grocer 
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Southern 
Planter 


Richmond, Virginia 


has turned its 83rd 
year. For more than 
three generations, it 
has served the farm- 
ers of Virginia and 
adjoining States as 
their agricultural 
bible. 


The regular and 
sustained prosperity 
of this section is due 
to its great diversity 
of crops and its close 
proximity to the 
world’s greatest mar- 
kets. 


Paid circulation: 
more than 132,000— 
A. B..C. 


For full and com- 
plete information. 


write .home office or-| 


J. M. RIDDLE CO. 


New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Atlanta 
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What Part of the Au- 
|| tomotive Markets Do 
You Want to Reach? 


ONNELLEY has compiled a 
national automotive trade list 
separated into 14 classifica- 

Now you can reach ycur 
market without wasting your sales 
ammunition on folks who cannot use 
your 
Statistical information covering state, 
county and town lists on cars by make 
or value will help you establish sales 
quotas—determine Te sched- 
= and visualize territorial con: 

ons. 


~—l has this material on tap for 
you. Our book “Automotive Markets 


and How to Reach Them,” tells the 
wate story. It is yours for the ask- 
ng. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
- Corporation 


Mailing Service Dept. 
328 E. 2ist Street Chicago, Ill. 























The Circulation of 


CLINICAL 
MEDICINE 


is international in character. 
Advertisers receive inquiries and 
orders from all over the world. 


TO REACH THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION USE 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Rates on Application 


The American Journal of 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 
8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Adv. Mer. 
4757 Ravenswood Ave. 


Eastern Representative: 


New York, N. Y. 
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writes in of his own accord for 
the trim, and then, of course, we 
always send it. We have organ- 
ized our specialty salesmen into 
districts under a manager, and 
have a display man follow the 
salesmen with a car, and trim win- 
dows which they have secured. In 
this way we know that the mate- 
rial is used 100% and it is the only 
way that we know of that material 
can be used without incurring a 
considerable waste.” 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
seem to get value received out of 
their display material through fol- 
lowing this plan, as expressed hy 
Franklin Bell, of the organization: 

“Our own salesmen call on the 
retail trade, selling through jo)- 
bers. In their calls they impress 
upon the retailer the importance 
of display, secure his permission 
to trim his window, and in most 
cases the dealer will promise to 
place the material on a shelf, or 
counter, when it.is removed from 
the window. The paper displays 
are bought in sufficient quantities 
as to be inexpensive, and al- 
though their life is probably on 
the average only eight or ten days 
we feel that we secure full value 
from them. 

“Very frequently our sales force 
salvages material left on a previ- 
ous call and places it in another 
store in a different locality.” 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange has an efficient dealer 
service staff. Let Paul S. Arm- 
strong, the advertising manager, 
describe its work: 

“Much of our trade education 
and dealer service work is done in 
person. We maintain in a normal 
year a force of approximately 
fourteen dealer service men who 
spend their entire time calling on 
the retail trade, arranging window 
displays, making sales and mer- 
chandising suggestions — serving 
as a clearing house between our 
customers and ‘the trade for new 
ideas of selling and display. Our 
dealer service staff will reach in a 
normal year between twenty thou- 
sand and thirty thousand dealers 
personally, pretty well scattered 
over the country, and. personally 
place display material in about 
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Automobile 
Advertising 


URING 1922 The New York Herald pub- 

lished 588,834 lines of automobile display ad- 
vertising. This was a gain of 48,074 lines over the 
previous year. 


The following comparative figures are from the 
Statistical Bureau of the New York Evening Post 





AUTOMOBILE DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


AGATE LINES 
1921 GAIN LOSS 
HERALD 540,760 48,074 
Cr a 420,184 20,896 
World 335,882 9,852 
American 273,160 124,516 
808,480 28,524 











During 1922, The Herald published 189,546 lines 
more Automobile Display Advertising than the 
Tribune; 191,158 lines more than the American; 
and 262;804 lines more than the World. 


During the week of the Automobile Show, this 
year as well as in 1922, The Herald led these threz 
newspapers in Automobile Advertising. The 
Herald’s automobile lineage during this week was 
greater this year than in 1922. 


The effectiveness of The New York 
Herald as a medium for selling auto- 
mobiles is indicated by the large 
volume of Automobile Advertising 
which it carries. The readers of The 
Herald have, probably, a_ higher 
average purchasing power than those 
of any other New York newspaper. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


280 Broadway New York City 
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F orward Graphic Art Section 


Beginning Sunday, February 4, 1923, the 
Jewish Daily Forward will publish a Graphic 
Art Section as a supplement to its regular 
Sunday Edition. 





The Forward, as the leading Jewish daily in 
the country, is the first Jewish newspaper to 
show this aggressiveness in introducing a spe- 
cial Graphic Art feature. The graphic sec- 
tion will appear in all editions simultaneously, 
and from present indications, the Forward 
will command on those days a circulation of 
225,000, which is the largest saad circula- 


tion in its history. 


To advertisers of national scope, who are in- 
terested in the vast Jewish market of more 
than 3,600,000 population, The Forward 
Graphic Art Section presents an unusual op- 
portunity by which to reach the greatest por- 
tion of the Yiddish reading public throughout 
the United States, at a low lineage cost, un- 
paralleled in the domain of graphic space rates. 


In addition, the Forward offers to the national 
advertiser a merchandising service in any one 
or in all of eleven principal cities where the 
Forward dominates, even to the exclusion of 
the local media. 


See latest A. B. C. Report 


Jewish Daily Forward 


America’s Dominant Jewish Daily 


Eastern Plant Western Plant 
175 East Broadway - 1128 Blue Island Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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three-fourths of the stores visited. 


These men travel in automobiles 
and carry a week’s supply of ma- 
terial with them, and we prefer to 
have them place the material per- 
sonally rather than leave it with 
the dealer, so that we will be sure 
that it is placed to the best advan- 
tage: 

It is the practice of Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., continually to “Write 
our men with reference to the cost 
of our material and the value it is 
to the retailer, provided he makes 
proper use of it. Our most recent 
letter on this subject brought out 
the point that during our national 
campaign on Brer Rabbit molasses, 
the dealers wanted to realize that 
by making the proper use of our 
display material, the consumer 
would be reminded of the adver- 
tisements seen in the national me- 
diums, and that in selling a can of 
Brer Rabbit molasses, he was also 
creating an additional order for 
sugar, eggs, butter, shortening and 
other ingredients. used in baking, 
for without these, the molasses 
could not be used except for eat- 
ing.” 

The Cliquot Club Company fol- 
lows an elaborate system, which is 
described by Edward S. Pierce, 
the advertising manager : 

“Each salesman is supplied with 
a number of our signs and window 
display booklets. In working the 
trade he leaves these signs and 
booklets with the dealer, but he is 
instructed, where it is at all pos- 
sible, to hang the signs up himself, 
then the next time he works that 
same trade he checks up to see if 
the signs which he left on his pre- 
vious visit are still being used. In 
this way we are able to get a check 
on the signs. 

“When we send one of our 
salesmen a certain number of signs 
and booklets, we keep a record of 
it here at the factory and each 
salesman is supplied with a blank 
which he is requested to fill in at 
the end of each month. This 
blank tells us how many signs and 
booklets the salesman still has in 
his possession. This gives us a 
‘heck on the salesman and gives 
us the opportunity to see whether 
‘he salesman is using the advertis- 
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ing matter which is supplied to 
him as effectively as he can. If we 
do not think he is doing this we 
write him a letter and call the 
matter to his attention.” 

The Fleischmann Company 
salesmen not only pass out the 
signs but “also keep a watch on 
the signs to see that they are not 
covered up, and repiace such as 
may be in bad condition, or may 
be removed. Our district man- 
agers and agents in frequent meet- 
ings with the salesmen, impress 
upon them the value of the signs 
as an aid to increasing sales, and 
the salesmen in turn pass along 
this information to the dealer, and 
sell him on the advantage of using 
this material.” 

This is the plan followed by the 
Genesee Pure Food Company, as 
described by F. L. LaBounty, the 
advertising manager : 

“All of our store chvanticing is 
distributed by our own men, who 
are instructed to place our cards 
or window displays themselves 
and never, under any circurm- 
stance, to leave them for the mer- 
chant to arrange. When we check 
one of our salesmen and find he is 
leaving our advertising matter for 
the merchant to display we take 
him seriously to task, and it is not 
uncommon for us to release him 
if -he persists in this practice.” 

Andrew Ross, the sales man- 
ager of the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, takes an unusual view of 
this question. He writes: 

“We do not, under any circum- 
stances, mail dealer helps to deal- 
ers, but only get out material that 
our Own men can put up in the 
stores. 

“We think there is a great deal 
of waste even in this because 
many salesmen dislike carrying 
advertising matter. Because of 
this we have practically stopped 
getting out large pieces of display 
material, arranging to get mate- 
rial of a size that will fit into the 
salesman’s case, feeling that it nas 
a better chance of being «put up 
than if we tried to load the sales- 
men down with large pieces. The 
only exception to this is that our 
country salesmen using automo, 
biles can carry large pieces. 
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ATTENTION 
SALES & ADV. 
EXECUTIVES! 


READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION— 
-—CATALOG OF 


450 


SALES 
CARTOONS 


A BOOK FULL OF SALES 
ACTION INSPIRATION — 450 
CARTOON PICTURE TALKS— 
SOLD IN ELECTRO FORM 
FOR SALES LITERATURE USE 
—A MOST COMPLETE SALES 
CARTOON SERVICE. 


PRICE $1.00 


TO BE CREDITED ON FIRST ORDER 


FRANK W. HOPKINS, INC. 
670 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 











Billboard 


AMERICa's THEATRICAL 
FOREMOST (eFe) ly” DIGEST 


The Theatrical 
Market Place 


Whenever show folks want 
to buy, sell or exchange any- 
thing, they do it through the 
columns of The Billboard. 

The Billboard is their Market 

lace. 

If a thing is advertised 
therein, they know it’s all right. 

No other theatrical paper has 
such a market place. 

Whoever wants to do busi- 
ness with the show world—the 
entire show world—must do it 
through The Billboard. 








Member A, B. C, 


NEW YORK 
1493 BWAY..BRYANT 8470 
CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 


35 SO.OEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 
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In this series I have already 
quite freely quoted L. W. Neu. 
mark, of the Printz-Biederman 
Company. Here is still another 
paragraph from his correspond- 
ence, which is worth pass:ng 
along: 

“Tf, however, it were left en- 
tirely to the dealer’s initiative to 
order dealer helps, the natural 
law of inertia would operate 
against supplying many dealcrs 
who could otherwise be benefitted 
by the use of: what we have to 
furnish them. To overcome this 
and to get the widest possible dis- 
tribution for our advertising ma- 
terial, we have made it encumbent 
upon our salesmen to sell service, 
as well as merchandise. 

“Our method, therefore, is to 
have the salesman sell the needs 
and desirability of our advertising 
matter to the dealer, who, in turn, 
registers his desire for such of the 
advertising helps we furnish as 
may be particularly suited for him. 
I enclose a copy of the advertising 
requisition which is supplied to 
our salesmen with their order 
books and which must be ‘illed out 
and returned to us for every cus- 
tomer called upon. This rule is 
strictly enforced and no order is 
put through, unless accompanied 
by an advertising requisition.” 

The Vacuum Oil Company is a 
large user of dealer “helps.” Here 
is how it distributes them, as tcld 
by a member of the organization: 

“Practically all our dealer helps 
are distributed to dealers after 
they have been explained and a 
demand created for them by the 
salesmen. We publish a Correct 
Lubrication book, running into 
nearly a million copies and most 
of these go direct to dealers 
through the channel before ex- 
plained. We publish millions of 
pest cards for the dealers to use in 
mailing to prospects and cus- 
tomers. Again these are distribut- 
ed upon request of a dealer. \Ve 
make many thousands of news- 
paper electros which we send to 
dealers upon request. We make 
up a limited number of window 
displays which are frequently put 
‘n the window by the salesman, 
but more frequently requested 'y 
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the dealer through the salesmar’ 
and sent out. 

“Of course, we have a very di- 
rect contact with our dea'ers 
through the medium of our sales- 
men, and we find that they keep a 
pretty close check on the uses aad 
abuses of this advertising ma- 
terial. 

“Another one of the important 
items that we send to a dealer is a 
metal enameled flange sign. It 
costs about $1.80. We find this is 
pretty nearly always put in place 
by the dealer, but where it isn’t 
and we can do so, our salesmen 
will put it up themselves.” 

Vincent S. Moore, of Hickey- 
Freeman Co., says: 

“We had little success in getting 
the salesmen to sell advertising 
until last season when we initiated 
a sales contest in which this was 
one of the elements. The result 
is that we have increased our con- 
sumption on some advertising 
items 100 per cent.” 

“From time to time,” says 2 
member of the Beaver Products 
Company, “we make investigations 
direct from the advertising de- 
partment to check up territories 
where we feel our salesmen may 
not be watching our interests care- 
fully, but in the main we find our 
salesmen are doing a pretty effi- 
cient job for us. We keep a spe- 
cial follow-up on the more expen- 
sive features like large outside 
signs that cost us three or four 
dollars apiece until we have re- 
ports from both the dealer and 
salesman that it is up in position.” 

J. A. O’Brien, the president of 
the De Long Hook & Eye Com- 
pany, is a keen student of this 
question of distribution “helps.” 
In writing Printers’ INK about 
his methods, he said in part: 

“We rely upon our salesmen to 
sell our dealer helps to our deal- 
ers. The dealer does not pay for 
any dealer helps but we charge all 
dealer helps sent to any territory 
as an advertising expense. Be- 
cause this expense is considered in 
arriving at the cost of getting 
business in any territory just the 
same as the salesman’s salary is, 
the salesman is particular to put 
out dealer helps only when it will 
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OUR PICTURES 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES & FELTON 


Motion Picture Specialists 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














Canadian Made 


Paper Boxes for 
Canadian Trade 


—factory capacity and 
equipment to handle 
the biggest orders 
promptly. 


—system and service 
to handle small orders 
satisfactorily. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 
W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 
Toronto, Canada 
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CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


The man we want should 
be between 30 and 35. 


His experience should 
have been gained in the 
farm, rural or small-town 
magazine field. 


He must be of sober 
habits and willing to ac- 
commodate himself to our 
established method of rou- 
tine. He will be given 
plenty of opportunity to 
exercise his ability and test 
ideas. 


Our present PAID circu- 
lation is 550,000 copies 
monthly, but we desire to 
see this increased — there- 
fore this advertisement. 


Sell yourself in your first 
letter and make certain to 
state salary desired. All 
inquiries treated in strictest 
confidence. Address 


IRA E. SEYMOUR 
The Household Journal 
Batavia, ILL. 


“One hour from Chicago” 
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be to his advantage, consequently, 
to our advantage. 

“We keep a card record of the 
dealer helps sent every dealer, 
Twice a year we ask all ou 
dealers to feature our nine-cclor 
window and ledge displays for one 
week. We send all our dealers re- 
turn postal cards and request 
them to tell us whether or ot 
they will feature this De Long 
ledge display during the week 
which we have specified. Our re- 
turns from these postal cards «re 
very gratifying. We have reason 
to believe that the dealers display 
them as they say they will. 

“Whenever we consider dealer 
helps we have ali our salesnien 
question their dealers to learn 
just what type of dealer help 
would please them best. After 
we receive these reports from our 
salesmen, we design the particular 
piece which seems to be most de- 
sirable to the greatest number.” 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
has a very unusual plan. Let a 
member of the company tell about 
it. He says: 

“On our advertising order blank 
is shown the cost of each item. 
This enables the salesman to form 
some idea of what he is giving 
away in dollars when he makes 
out an advertising order for a 
dealer, Usually orders are shipped 
from the branch. Before being 
filled each order is inspected by 
someone at the branch office who 
is familiar with all the accounts 
and knows approximately the 
needs of dealers in the district. 
Items that appear to be ordered 
in excess of the dealer’s needs 
are reduced and the salesman or 
dealer notified in a courteous let- 
ter which usually brings out 
whether the material was really 
needed or was ordered through 
error or misunderstanding. Order 
for an item that once supplied 
to a dealer should serve for sev- 
eral years, such as a paddle set, 
is checked against previous orders, 
and if the inspector finds that 
the dealer has been supplied with 
one that should still be in service- 
able condition, the item is can- 
celled and a letter regarding it 
written to the salesman. 
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The Fifteenth Annual 


Louisville Automotive Show 
February 19th to 24th, inclusive 


The Principal Automotive Exhibition South of the 
Okio River 





Sunday, February 18 
The Courier-Journal 


More than 50,000 Daily—More than 70,000 Sunday 
Will Issue Its Fifteenth Annual 
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Wednesday Afternoon, Pibvese 21 
The Louisville Times 


More than 59,000 Every Issue 
Will Issue Its Annual 
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“Copies of all orders shipped 
from branches are sent to the 
main office and again inspected. 
Any handling apparently not in 
accord with established policy and 
good judgment is referred by let- 
ter to the branch office with 
fitting comments.” 

Space is not available to de- 
scribe other methods in detail. 
Let me conclude this phase of 
the subject by giving a mere list 
of the names of a few more firms 
that enlist the aid of their sales- 
men in distributing dealer “helps.” 
Here they are: 

A. Stein & Company, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company 
Fabrikoid Division, Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing Co., The 
Corticelli Silk Company, Morris 
& Company of Baltimore, Hart- 
Parr Company, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany and the Carnation Milk 
Products Co. 

Another phase of method num- 
ber 4 is the distribution of adver- 
tising material direct to the 
retailer’s customers from the man- 
ufacturer’s office. Any number of 
advertisers do this. Among these 
are the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Coppes Brothers & Zook, 
manufacturers of Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenets, and the Simmons 
Company. Since the methods used 
in a campaign of this sort are well 
known, there is no need to de- 
scribe them here. 


J. L. Wells Joins Sloan Paper 
Company 


James L. Wells, formerly division 
inager of the Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, has become vice-president and 
sales manager of the Sloan Paper Com- 
iny, Atlanta, in which he has acquired 
part ownership. Mr. Wells has been 
nzaged in the printing paper business 
the South for the last twenty years. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
\dvances H. J. Lilleston 


i. J. Lilleston has been appointed 
rtising manager of The Paraffine 
ipanies, Inc., San Francisco. He 
formerly manager of the Pabcolin 
covering department of that com- 


N. Merriam, Jr., has started an 

‘vertising business at Newburyport, 

ss., under the name of The Merriam 
pany. 
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JIM SMITH 


Usually paves the way for a 
number of substantial advertis- 
ing contracts, by attending Trade 
and Industrial Conventions and 
Exhibitions. 


Frequently, Jim actually closes 
an advertising contract, while at 
a Convention or Exhibition. 


Jim’s method of selling adver- 
tising at Conventions and Exhi- 
bitions would be a mighty good 
plan for your salesmen to adopt. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 


Will give you the meeting place, 
dates, Secretary's address, and 
attendance _for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and _ Exhibitions, 
from which you can _ easily 
select the events at which your 
clientele will assemble. 

Published monthly—Yearly rate, $15 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 5 upon request) 
HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING CO., Inc, 
1402 Broadway, New York City 





WANTED 
Advertising Salesman 


Western Office 
National Geographic 
Magazine 
He must be a producer 
familiar with Western 
accounts and key men.in 
the agencies. Good sal- 
ary to begin, with every 
opportunity for earning 
advancement. Apply by 

letter only. 


Western Advertising 
Manager 


National Geographic Magazine 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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The Government Offers Help 


Here Is Your Man 


I have known him many years both 
personally and by reputation. 

He is fully experienced in the vari- 
ous elements that go to make up suc- 
cessful advertisements. 

His copy sells because he himself 
has sold. 

He knows how to buy good printing 
and art work. 

He can create and carry through to 
the minutest detail a successful ad- 
vertising campaign. 

He has now outgrown the oppor- 
tunities of his present connection and 
is seeking a permanent and produc- 
tive position in a concern that needs 
an executive equipped to take imme- 
diate responsibilities in its develop- 
ment. 

I know of no other young man 
whom I can recommend more sincerely 
and confidently. (He is in no way 
connected with the company men- 
tioned below.) 

I will be oy to arrange a meeting 
or give further particulars by mail. 


H. J. LANCE 
Advertising Manager 
The Noiseless Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 

253 Broadway, New York 





Production Manager 
Layout Man 
Typographer 


MAN with the knowl- 

edge, experience and 
ability that get results is 
seeking a connection with an 
agency where he can give 
everything he has—where he 
can grow. 


He believes that illustration, 
layout and typography are 
just as important factors in 
the success of an advertise- 
ment as copy. 


He is more interested in an 
opportunity for further de- 
velopment than in present 
salary. 


Address M. D., Bux 244 PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
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on Distribution Problems 


We have taken care of mass produ 
tion, but the serious matter of dist: 
bution still remains to be adequately 
handled. For example, the cust 
selling a loaf of bread is as much as 
the cost of its production. Obviousl:, 
this anomalous condition must be rem 
died, and advertising is the one means 
by which it can be done. The concl 
sion of many superficial observers that 
advertising adds to the cost of the 
article is, of course, absurd. This fa 
lacy, which still persists in the minds 
of many people, is not only basically 
unsound, but harmful. The Departme: 
of Commerce is in touch with the ec: 
nomic situation at home and abroad, ar 
offers the results of its intensive an 
perpetual research to manufacturers a: 
advertising men.—Dr. Julius Klein, 
director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, before the National Advertising 
Commission at Washington, 


Augustus S$. Crane Dead 


Augustus S. Crane, publisher of the 
Elizabeth, N. J., Daily Journal, died at 
Summit, N. ]., on January 9, at the 
age of sixty-four. He started with the 
Journal as an office boy in 1875 and 
became the publisher in 1903. Mr 
Crane was vice-president of the Union 
County Savings Bank of Elizabeth, 
N and a member of the board 
of managers of the New Jersey Press 
Association. 


W. S. Doxsey with Mechanical 
Equipment Company 


Walter S. Doxsey has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of Marine Revicu 
and Power Boating, publication of the 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, to 
become assistant general manager of 
sales for the McMyler Interstate Com 
pany, maker of mechanical handling 
equipment, Cleveland. 


Birdseye Seafoods Account for 


Gardiner & Wells 


_ Birdeeye Seafoods, Incorporated, 
Yew Yor which has developed a 
method by which fish reaches the home 
in a fresh condition, has placed _ its 
account with the Gardiner & Wells 
Company. Incorporated, advertising 
agency, New York. 


“co ° ” . 
Sanitape’”’ Company Election 
Samuel Woolner has_ been elected 

nresident of the Ivers-Lee Comnany, 

Newark, N. J., manufacturer of ‘“Sani- 

tape.” Mr. Woolner, who was chairman 

of the board of directors, succeeds C. 

Macdonald, resigned. 


Helen Woodward has joined the V-C 
Advertisers’ Service Corporation, New 
York, as account executive. Mrs. 
Woodward recently had been with The 
Harry Porter Company, also of New 


York. 
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Putting Color on the 
Southern Agriculturist 


means that we are now equipped to do full 
justice in our own pressroom to the highest 
class of two-color plates—133 screen on 
super-calendered paper. 


Sample Sent on Request 


Circulation 400,000 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tenn. and Louisville, Ky. 
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AGAIN 
First in. the World 


in Advertising 





For the — consecutive year, the LOS ANGELES 
TIMES has printed more advertising than any other 
newspaper on earth, its volume for 1922 reaching the 
colossal figure, 26,795,244 agate lines. 


1922 Honor Roll 


—The newspapers Carryitfg the most advertising in 
their respective cities for» t922, with volume in agate 
lines. * : 


LOS ANGELES TIMES ‘ 26,795,244 
Chicago Tribune %- ee. es Bb ey 
Detroit News ........ Aas ceed ® “g 25,701,255 
New York Times..... 4 n'e Song hea oes 24,141,116 
Baltimore Sun Poe Se . : i 22,985,326 
Washington Star “ i Bi eRe 21,659,650 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch.’. RX 19,881,120 
Columbus Dispatch Tes ony 19,582,553 
Philadelphia Inquirer ' ; 18,211,200 
San Francisco Examiner : 16,906,694 
Indianapolis News . 16,400,198 
Milwaukee Journal ‘ “ 16,266,970 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 15,454,043 
Oakland Tribune 14,650,650 
Portland Oregonian 14,505,260 
Minneapolis Journal 14,264,769 
Cincinnati Times-Star 12,650,508 
Seattle Times 12,488,728 
Buffalo News 12,406,521 
St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch 12,327,364 
Houston Chronicle 12,073,782 

11,261,257 

9,079,771 

*—Where newspapers publish both morning and 


evening editions they are credited with which- 
ever edition carried the most advertising. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Eastern Representatives: Williams Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 
Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago—225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Inaccessibility Is No Bar to 


Advertising 

There is a town called St. Johns 
halfway up the side of a volcano on 
the island of Saba in the Dutch West 
indies. All merchandise is transported 
from ships by pulleys. Sales organi- 
vations rarely break through Saba’s in- 
iccessibility. 

A girl who lived in St. Johns wrote 
to the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, making the following request: 
“As I was reading a magazine, I read 
f your nice Keds shoes. I am a poor 
girl wishful to have a pair. I do not 
<now the price, neither have our stores 
ny here. Will you send me a pair of 
our Keds rubber shoes, high ones with 
rown on the white. I wear number 
3% shoes.” 

Advertising gets behind closed doors 
vhether they are guarded by corps of 
secretaries or by distance and inacces- 
sibility—From the J. Walter Thompson 
“News Bulletin.” 


Rainy-Day Advertising 

Switching a counter business to a 
telephone Caines on rainy days has 
heen successfully accomplished by 
Diehl’s Fancy Grocery, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. A standing order with local news- 
papers to insert certain copy on all bad- 
weather days turns the trick. This ad- 
vertisement, showing a lady facing the 
rain with market basket and raised 
umbrella, reads: “Don’t Get Damp and 
Muddy—just phone 44 for groceries 
ind toilet needs. We deliver anywhere. 
Diehl’s.” This copy is credited with 
in increase of 50 per cent in rainy-day 
deliveries. Four telephone order clerks 
familiar with merchandise suggestions 
helpfully develop real orders. Monthly 
bulletins and a seasonable catalogue 
laced with housewives also have a big 
effect on turning the dull days into 
busy ones. 


United Hotels Company 


Advertises 
The United Hotels Company of Amer- 
a, with executive offices at New York, 
using newspapers to advertise its 
iain of hotels from coast to coast, 
iescribed as “All centres of hospitality, 
here elegance and comfort are ob- 
ined without extravagance.” 

The company emphasizes that the 
hain members are “under direction 
f the United Hotels Company of Amer- 

1, whose successful and efficient stand- 

ds of operation is the goal of hotel 
en Spry, famous among all who 
avel. 

A list of the twenty hotels, 

ym the Bancroft at Worcester, 

Ben Olympic at Seattle, Wash., 

ude 


ranging 
Mass., 
is in- 


The Daily Review, Freeport, N. Y., 
1S appointed A. S. Brodeur as adver- 
sing manager. Mr. Brodeur was at 
ne time connected with A. I. Namm 
Son, and Abraham & Straus, de- 
irtment stores of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Consumers Asked’ to Test Salt 


Consumer tests have long been used 
as news advertising copy by manufac- 
turers of everything from vacuum 
cleaners to tooth paste. It is rather 
unusual, however, to have a consumer 
asked to test so close at hand and obvi- 
ous a thing as ordinary salt. The Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Company recently 
showed a greatly magnified grain of its 
own flake salt and next to it the cubi- 
cal grain of other salt. Below it was 
pictured an attractive plate of eggs 
ready for breakfast, sunny side up. 
The reader of the advertisement was 
then asked to test the salt as follows: 

“Try this test on your breakfast egg. 
Your eyes and your tongue will show 
you the vital difference in salt. There 
are several kinds of salt—one the grains 
of which are little cubes, hard like 
hailstones—another whose grains are 
tiny flakes, delicate and fragile like 
flakes of snow. Which should you use? 

“Keeping in mind, as do the manu- 
facturers of famous packaged goods, the 
best butter makers, the leading bakers 
and famous chiefs, that salt is the most 
important single element in controlling 
food flavor, try this test on your break- 
fast egg—and see. 

“At the table, sprinkle on one-half 
of your fried egg some cube salt and 
on the other half sprinkle an equal 
amount of Diamond Crystal. 

“You will notice that the flakes melt 
more quickly than the cubes, just as 
flakes of snow melt more quickly than 
lumps of hail. 

‘So when you taste your egg, that 
part which is Diamond Crystal salted 
will have its flavor brought out rich 
and full; but on the other part, see 
how much more noticeable is the salt! 
You may even feel the hard, gritty 
cubes crunching between your teeth; 
and, in the ‘strong’ taste of the salt, 
wes most delicate flavors of the egg are 
ost. 


Paint Specialties Account for 
Wm. H. Rankin 


The Samolin Corporation, Inc., 
cago, manufacturer of paint specialties, 


Chi- 


cleaners and polishes, has placed its 
advertising account with the Wm. 
Rankin Company, Chicago. 


E. R. Crowe & Company Elects 
E. A. Tomsett 


E. R. Tomsett, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Crowe & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ "service, New York, has 
been elected vice-president of that or- 
ganization. 


The Easthill Service Corporation has 
been organized at New York to pro- 
mote the sales of a stereoscope device 
to be used for advertising, sales and 
educational urposes. The _incorpo- 
rators are arry S. Percy, Wm. 
Chapman and Carl Percy, 
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Free Advice Is Costly 


Manufacturers of 


Trade Mark Products 
Should call a specialist 


The personal advisory ser- 
vices of a seasoned Marketing 
and Advertising Executive are 
available to a limited clientele. 
Confidential investigations of 
markets, national or local. 
Constructive analysis of Ad- 
vertising, Marketing and Sales 
plans now in operation, or de- 
veloping. Impartial advice 
and unbiased counsel, based 
on facts and findings, re your 
product. Consultation fee 
One Hundred Dollars. Yearly 
contract, special terms. Ad- 
visory Marketing Counsel, 
City Hall Station, Box No. 
110, New York City. 

















COPY AND LAYOUT MAN FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


We need a man to devote his 
entire time to the copy end of 
our advertising. * Our appropria- 
tion exceeds half a million dol- 
lars annually, and is spent in a 
variety of media, domestic and 
foreign, from magazine ads to 
tacked signs. The man we want 
must have two distinct gifts: 


lIst—The writer’s gift that inborn 
ability to visualize his audience 
and so clothe his message in words 
that will appeal to the class he is 
addressing. 


2nd—Owing to our location, in a small 
town, he must be somewhat of an 
artist—able to make his own lay- 
outs—and sufficiently facile with 
pen or pencil so that he can 
“draw’’ instructions to the artist 
who will finish his illustrations. 
We need a student, not an executive; 
a scholar, rather than a business man. 
To such @ man we offer a lifetime posi- 
tion. With your initial letter, please 
do not send samples of your work. 
CARL J. BALLIETT 
Director of Advertising 


THE VICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Popular Prejudice 
May Be the Best Sales 
Argument 


(Continued from page 6) 


examined and get a pair of 
glasses.” 

“That’s just it,” replied his wife, 
“and advertise my age to the 
world! Thanks, but I’d rather 


not. It’s bad enough to know I’m 


getting older, without wearing a 
label that will direct people’s at- 
tention to it. Besides, I’d look like 
a frump in spectacles. So you 
might just as well think up some 
thing else. Time enough to weal 
glasses when I’m an old woman.’ 

Some people have an idea that 
this prejudice against the use of 
eyeglasses is confined to good 
looking women of a certain age 
The American Optical Company 
maker of Wellsworth glasses, says 
that it is not, but is a prejudic« 
that is very general among all 
classes of people, men and women 
good-looking and homely, young 
and old, rich and poor. This 
company says there is hardly any 
other personal prejudice among 
human beings that is so wide 
spread and deep-rooted—that peo- 
ple, for the most part, will do al- 
most anything else rather than 
accept the simple alternative of 
wearing glasses. The number of 
people who do not need them, but 
who affect glasses to appear intel 
lectual or distinguished-looking is 
said to be negligible, compared 
with the number of those whi 
actually need them and will not 
wear them. Children share this 
prejudice quite as generally as 
adults and lie ingenuously to es 
cape wearing them. A child will 
endure headaches, fatigue, failure 
in his examinations—anything- 
rather than be called a “four-eyes” 
by his schoolmates. 

The American Optical Compan 
is not pretending that this preju- 
dice does not exist. In the past 
it has been the custom for adver- 
tisers of eyeglasses to talk about 
beauty of mountings, the advan- 
tages of correctly fitted lenses and 
other things that are likely to ap- 
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Revolutionizing the Newspaper Field. 


Upsetting the Records of All et Ail Times 


of & THE OMAHA BEE 


wife, 

the 
ather 
r I’m 
ng a 
5 at- 


For the year 1922 
Net Daily Gain, 14,153 


Daily Average Circulation, 71,878 
- like 


oon Net Sunday Gain, 18,932 


ome- ; Sunday Average Circulation, 77,521 
a Exceeding the gains (eleven months’ fig- 

that ures) of the second paper by 6,927 
as of He copies Daily, and 7,190 Sunday; 
ail I exceeding the gains (eleven months’ 
"age + figures) of the third paper by 6,117 
pany # copies Daily, and 9,734 Sunday. 


 iatmasadoterestee tae 


says i By these unprecedented gains, based on 
udice , the superior merit of The Omaha 
x all : Bee as a newspaper and not on any 


men i freak of feature or trick of fortune 

oung 3 ? 

This i The Omaha Bee Cuts in Half 
any a i 

atid is the former claimed lead of other papers, 

wide e and proves how rapidly a real news- 
peo- 4 paper can acquire quantity and qual- 

0 al- ity of circulation at the same time. 
than 


ayer Y Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 

— is All Advertisers!! 

, but 

intel i There is a real buy today in the Omaha 

ng is field! 71,878 Daily and 77,521 Sun- 

pared } day circulation with PLUS BUY- 
wh j ING POWER and—an advertising 

| not : rate per 1,000 readers that is less 
this 4 (buying power considered) than that 

y as ; of any other paper. 

‘ will | PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVES: 

ieere | PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


rs q 286 Fifth Avenue New York City 
ing— Steger Building Chicago, IIlinois 


eyes” FRED L. HALL 
, 404 Sharon Building 55 New Montgomery Street 

ipan San Francisco, California 
reju- 

past 
dver- 
about 
dvan- 


s and THE BEE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
O aj- N. B, Updike, Publisher 8B. Brewer, General Manager 
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A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Breaks All Past Records in its 
Advertising Lead for 1922 


The Year’s Record Shows: 


THE STAR Other Paper 
Local Advertising . . . 4,583,670 lines 3,783,654 lines 
National “ .. . 1,306,928 “ 963,676 “ 
Classified “ . . « 1,085,980 “ 895,230 “ 


6,976,578 “ 5,642,560 “ 


The Star’s excess over the other paper was 1,334,018 
lines, or 95,287 column inches. 


The Greatest Advertising Lead 
in the History of the Paper 


A new home for The Star—three times as large as 
the present quarters—is now under construction. 


A new Hoe Superspeed Octuple Press has been 
ordered to take care of the growing circulation and 
advertising volume. 


Net Paid Daily Circulation 
Now Over 39,000 


The largest circulation in the history of the paper. 


THE LINCOLN STAR 


Nebraska’s Best Newspaper 


Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. THE FORD-PARSONS CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue 930 Marquette Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago 
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peal to people who are already 
sold on the idea of wearing 
glasses. This group is infinitesi- 
mal, as compared with the multi- 
tude of people who should wear 
them and do not. In its adver- 
tising campaign this year the 
Wellsworth concern will address 
itself directly to the task of meet- 
ing popular prejudice and over- 
coming it on its own ground. It 
will drag out these prejudices— 
hitherto looked upon as being dan- 
gerous to talk about—into the 
light of day and shame them down 
with frankness and fearlessness. 
One would hardly expect to find 
popular prejudice operating as a 
sales deterrent in the floor- 
covering field, yet the manufac- 
turers of linoleum have had it to 
deal with for years. When the 
Armstrong Cork Company, maker 
of Armstrong Linoleum, first ad- 
vertised linoleum it was purchased 
generally for kitchens, pantries, 
bathrooms, back hallways and 
closets. Knowing that linoleum 
was used in bedrooms, dining- 
rooms, vestibules, reception halls 
and occasionally as a foundation 
in living-rooms, in many of the 
fine homes of European countries, 
the company advertised its prod- 
uct “for every room in the house.” 
Popular opposition to this idea 
broke out on all sides. It might 
almost be said that the Armstrong 
people deliberately fostered it, be- 
cause if they had not started it 
with their “Linoleum-for-every- 
room-in-the-house” slogan it might 
have slumbered for years. Instead 
of dodging the issue, however, 
they met it squarely with adver- 
tising and because they did, have 
been tremendously successful in 
selling it for every room. 
Opposition to the use of lino- 
leum as a floor covering in com- 
bination with cloth rugs in the 
better rooms of fine houses has 
not yet entirely disappeared, and 
probably will not for many years. 
Tens of thousands are still preju- 
diced against it and the market 
to be won is even now extremely 
large. Year after year Armstrong 
advertising continues to direct it- 
self head-on at this prejudice, and 
the success of the company is a 
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WANTED 
Advertising Printing 
Salesmen 


We have a splendid opening for two men, 
to work out of Dayton, Ohio, experienced 
in selling the better kind of advertising 
printing such as mailing folders, enclo- 
sures, booklets, catalogs, and Complete 
Direct Mail campaigns, produced either 
by letter press or offset method. We can 
back up such men with complete advertis- 
ing service and a plant capable of turning 
out high-grade color work. Men having 
a knowledge of the Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia territory will 
be given preference. 

We are not looking for a job-hunter, 
but rather a man wishing to establish 
himself with a reliable firm of forty-seven 
years’ standing. Tell usin your first letter 
why you are the man, enclose photograph 
of yourself and give reference. All com- 
munications will be held in confidence. 


Sales Department 
The Walker Lithographing & Printing Co. 
112-114 West Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio 

















Sales Executive Wanted 


Preferably a young man who 
has been out of college a few 
years and who has gained 
some general selling experience. 


This company sells fine im- 
ported and domestic textiles 
direct to customers through sev- 
eral thousand representatives 
located throughout the United 
States. Our sales have in- 
creased speedily and greatly 
during the past three years and 
being a young organization we 
look for even greater expan- 
sion in the future. The position 
to be filled calls for a young 
man who is eager to learn thor- 
oughly the problems peculiar 
to a business of this kind. He 
will secure experience through 
actual selling and will go on 
the road, appointing and de- 
veloping agents. This training 
may take only six months, if 
he absorbs rapidly. We will 
then bring him in to our head- 
quarters as a sales executive. 
Salary will be based on past 
experience and achievement. 


Please apply for interview in writing 
only, giving full — regarding 
yourself and your experience. Schweizer 
Importers, Inc., 523 West 57th St., 
New York City. 
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We Know a Real 
Manager of Salesmen 


If your problem is building sales 
volume city by city, or in a na- 
tional way, we know a man who is 
a good organizer and successful 
director of salesmen, who will be 
available in March. 

He has had twelve years’ success- 
ful, executive experience in direct- 
ing, selling and advertising. He is 
aggressive, broadgauged, clear- 
visioned—with sound merchandis- 
ing judgment. He knows men and 
men extend themselves for him. 

This man is now employed and 
has only personal reasons for de- 
siring change. 

Mail addressed to us will, with- 
out obligation, be forwarded to 
him promptly so that an interview 
can be arranged, at which time full 
credentials would be submitted. 

We would endorse this man to 
anyone needing practical sales help 
and direction. 

THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 

Reading Road at MeMillan Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 





Are You Looking 


for a 


Sales Manager? 


A man with a clean, successful 
record for integrity and ability, 
will make a change if satisfactory 
and profitable for both parties. 
Salary, $10,000. 


Communicate with 


L. C. POWERS 


Advertising 


42 Weybosset St. 
Providence, R. I. 











Printers’ Ink 

Bound Volumes 
Subscriptions will be received for 
the entire set of 1923. The price 
is $2.00 a volume; $8.00 a year 
(4 volumes). 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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sufficient commentary on the wis- 
dom of meeting a prejudice by 
acknowledging that it exists. 

y should a farmer, in this 
mechanical age, be prejudiced 
against a tractor, a milking ma- 
chine or a farm lighting and 
power outfit? Take the milking 
machine as a star example. Is 
there any reason why a sane hu- 
man being with no more intel- 
lectual capacity than the ability to 
see that two and two make four, 
should not recognize the advan- 
tage of mechanical milking over 
milking by hand? So might any- 
one reason who-has not tried to 
sell milking machines. The sum 
and substance of the matter is 
that reason has not anything to do 
with it. It’s prejudice, and not 
een that generally holds up the 
Sale. 

“Sure, I admit all you say,” said 
one farmer, after witnessing a 
demonstration of a milking ma- 
chine by a salesman. “It’s quicker, 
it saves labor and you can make it 
work. But I know my own cows 
best and can get the most milk 
from them. It’s the way you treat 
a cow and every cow has to be 
treated differently. When you've 
milked cows as long as I have, 
you'll know more about it.” 

The manufacturer of a milking 
machine who ignores that preju- 
dice may sell milking machines 
Many of them do. And there are 
hundreds of milking machines that 
have been used for a short time 
and discarded for a return to 
hand-milking. 

One of the larger milking 
machine manufacturers, whos 
name may not be disclosed, ha: 
frankly recognized this prejudice 
At considerable expense, both i 
time and money, he has studied it 
at close range and will meet i: 
face to face on its own ground. 

The company’s plans have al 
ready gone far enough to establis] 
the efficacy of its arguments, onl) 
the barest suggestion of whicl 
has been here indicated. Ex 
perimental demonstrations hav 
been made to farmers individuall, 
and in groups and results have 
been satisfactory enough to con 
vince the company that the cam 
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Graduate of a leading Eastern Uni- 
versity in Chemical Engineering, after 
practising that profession, has pro- 
gressed into general business man- 
agement. 


He has a practical knowledge gained 
through twelve years of factory con- 
struction, operation and direction. He 
has proven his business ability in the 
organization of a successful corpora- 
tion in which his record as treasurer 
and sales manager will speak for 
itself. 


He has undertaken first to serve and 
then to direct. He now wishes to 
assume heavy responsibility in any 
position with a large organization, 
preferably manufacturing; or else to 
connect with a smaller concern where 
personality, experience and energy 
will contribute to its development. 
Capital available if desired. 


Address 
4234 Spruce St., Philadelphia 





Advertising Woman of 
Initiative and Executive 
Ability Seeks Connection 
Offering Big Opportunity 


She has over seven years’ experience 
in executive advertising and contact 
work. This woman organized, devel- 
oped and ‘“‘put over,” for one of the 
largest national advertisers, the first 
big, successful commercial service 
departments. 


She is capable of organizing and 
directing a department of Public 
Relations and Service of inestimable 
value to any national advertiser. She 
is experienced in editorial, publicity, 
house organ, trade journal and adver- 
tising copy writing. She is a food 
specialist of national reputation; has 
a thorough knowledge of women’s 
clubs’ activities; is experienced in 
work on legislative problems and is 
adaptable and able to work with 
people. | 


She would be most valuable to an 
organization which has a broad eco- 
nomic and good-will message or an 
educational service to establish na- 
tionally or to an established agency 
representing several firms with such 
needs. Address “N. E.,” Box 2465, 
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paign will be successful enough to 
warrant its cost. 

Instances of how advertising has 
been employed to dissolve preju- 
dices might be added to the ones 
already recorded without very 
much strengthening the case be- 
yond what has already been estab- 
lished, One of the most aggravated 
instances of popular prejudice 
was that of the player-piano and 
the objection so often raised 
to it that it was “too mechanical.” 
How advertising set this objec- 
tion at naught, or rather how ad- 
vertising cashed in on it by meet- 
ing it frankly by featuring the 
endorsements of well-known art- 
ists and their “hand-played” rolls, 
is now common knowledge. Or 
savings banks. For years officers of 
savings institutions avoided men- 
tion of the fear many people held 
toward banks as depositories for 
their savings, and tried to make 
themselves believe that people no 
longer hid their money under the 
carpet or back of a loose brick in 
the chimney. One of the most 
successful savings campaigns on 
record is that of a Cleveland bank 
which ran a series of advertise- 
ments on the “sad stories” of peo- 
ple who lost their savings by keep- 
ing them in queer places around 
the house. A window display was 
made of an old sock, a teapot, a 
mattress and a half-dozen other 
things used for hoarding money, 
and people by the hundred came 
in and opened savings accounts. 

The more one studies this sub- 
ject, the more one is inclined to 
believe that popular prejudice 
against a product is a good thing, 
and the absence of it a handicap. 
One of the truest statements ever 
made is that opposition is the 
greatest friend a cause can have 
and indifference its worst enemy. 

What is the conclusion to be de- 
duced from that which has been 
here set down? That popular 
prejudice against a product may 
not be a calamity, but a bit of good 
fortune. Being honest with one- 
self may bring one to the admis- 
sion that a prejudice does exist. 
Once acknowledged, there is mag- 
nificent material for an advertising 
campaign. 
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CURRENT SIX MONTHS | ONE YEAR 
WEEK AGO AGO 
Date of Issue _______December 21, 1922 
Edition Ordered. 20,500 _| 19,600 19,400 
Actual Run 20,370 19,677 19,400 
New Subscriptions Received 81 
(a) 6 mos. aa 
(b) 1 yr. 80 
(c) 3 yrs. sad 
Renewal Subscriptions Received 128 
(Prior to expiration 62 afterexpiration 46 ) 
(2) 6 mos. 1 
(b) 1 yr. 127 
(c) 3 yrs. = 
Net Paid Gain 11 
Net Paid Loss _ 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscrip 16,402 15,715 15,675 
N ds Sales. 2,797 22620 2.646 
(a) American News (net sales) 2,477 2,506 | 2,280 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 320 Su 366 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Ad 193 5O5 405 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes 175 175 175 
Cc li ry _ 
Samples 8 
(a) Requested 8 
(b) Unreq d r = 
Office Sales—Current 105 
Changes of Address 1 
Duplicate Copies. —_— 
Back Numbers on Subscrip -_ 
Service 65 
Miscell Office Use 137 








Total Number of Copies Printed Since January |. 
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Misinterpret- There are quite 
ing the a few people in 


business, among 
Policy of the them managers 
House 


or executives as 
well as salesmen, department heads 
and clerks, who seem always in- 
clined to discount the suggestions 
of their headquarters office; or to 
carry out instructions with a de- 
gree of qualification which often 
actually defeats their real purpose ; 
or at least to be out of harmony 
with general policies while seem- 
ingly performing their duties or 
functions satisfactorily. 

The trouble with these people 
is that they look on business as a 
personal affair—their personal af- 
fair. They put their limited expe- 
rience or private viewpoints up 
against the much broader expe- 
rience of their firm, habitually re- 
fusing to complete any job the way 
“the house” wants it completed, 
because of a difference of opinion. 
They always hold back on a prop- 
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Osition, not giving one hundred 
per cent hearty co-operation. 

Business is not done on friend- 
ship—no big business, that is— 
nor are a large corporation’s ai 
fairs successfully conducted upon 
the personal opinions of its hun- 
dreds of employees. 

Three things are chiefly incor 
porated in the right policies affect 
ing the proper systems of produc 


tion, development, marketing ani 


control—and they are: (1) Analy 
sis of facts; (2) decision as to 
the end or purpose in view, and 
(3) co-ordination of effort. 
Now, it is one thing constant- 
ly to misinterpret the policy of 
the house and another to disagree 
with certain specific suggestions or 
instructions; in the latter case 
communication with the head 
office is quite in order in an ea: 
nest effort to “get things straight” 
and get at the facts, but misinter- 
preting the policy of the house is 
a far different matter and a se- 
rious one, because it leads eventu 
ally to permanent incompatibility. 
In any big business, if any em- 
ployee has the idea that at head 
quarters (either in the home office 
or the separate branches) policies 
are being made up for personal 
reasons or because of private 
viewpoints, he should get that idea 
out of his mind at once. Only 
after cold consideration of facts, 
careful survey of conditions, study 
of economic trends, the combined 
judgment of officials and man- 
agers through due deliberation and 
debate are the “policies of the 
house” formulated. They are then 
to be whole-heartedly accepted by 
everyone in the organization. 


Goose Something 
Murder or ‘8_bappening in 


the clothing busi- 
Co-operation? ,,... which may 


lead to a new idea in indus- 
try. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, a union of the opera- 
tives, is taking part in a joint in- 
vestigation into the causes of re- 
cent failures among New York 
clothing contractors. The Union 
has already expressed a willing- 
ness to help cut production cosis 
and is going to look closely into 
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conditions in the industry so that 
it can be kept on a more stable 
basis. 

While the contract system and 
ether practices make this industry 
differ materially from most others, 
there is the germ of an idea in 
the recently announced investiga- 
ton which will bear watching. 

Employers in a great number of 
industries have long insisted that 
“the economic condition of the 
industry” was a fact which should 
always be taken into consideration 
in wage negotiations. In some in- 
dustries goose murder and the 
irretrievable loss of the golden 
egg seemed preferable, to Union 
heads, rather than a sincere at- 
tempt to get to the bottom of the 
problems surrounding the basic 
costs of production. 

There is less bitterness in the 
labor situation today than at many 
other times in the past. If a really 
sincere attempt to cut wastes and 
ineficient practices were made 
now by workers and management, 
much good could be accomplished. 
in the last analysis both good 
wages and fair return to capital 
depend on sound economics in pro- 
duction and sales. 

Co-operation for improvement 
in industry is far more sensible 
than fighting for wages and prof- 
its, money for both of which are 
lost when the industry suffers 
from continual warfare. 


Ameri- 


can citizens 
sccnuai doubtless will be 


surprised to 
know that they contributed in 
round figures $100,000,000 to the 
prosperity of various Canadian 
provinces during 1922, The figures 
are obtained from Canadian 
sources and there is little reason 
to dispute their accuracy. 

We have no quarrel with those 
Americans who went to Canada 
for their vacations. Doubtless 
they got their money’s worth. 
lhey probably enjoyed themselves, 
saw much lovely scenery and 
brushed up on history by visiting 
many quaint and _ interesting 
places that brought back vivid 
memories of the past. 


Why Canada Certain 
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But what was the force that in- 
duced them to visit Canada? Some 
people will say that Quebec being 
wet had a great deal to do with it. 
This is not a very good argument, 
because any number of American 
travelers do not use liquor at all. 
They would not go to Quebec or 
any other place to get a drink. 
The fact that we have prohibition 
in the United States is evidence 
enough of people’s habits and 
ideas in this respect. 

A better explanation is that 
Canada is advertisingly alive. Just 
as one newspaper points out, the 
United States “has mountains as 
high, streams as deep and wide, 
lakes as clear and blue and other 
scenic attractions of equal merit.” 

The difference is that Canada 
tells of its scenery. Canada ad- 
vertises. The Government itself 
helps in the work of interesting 
tourists and citizens. The railroads 
and hotels bear a prominent part. 
In short, Canada, having some- 
thing to sell, tells prospects about 
it through an exceedingly busi- 
nesslike use of advertising. To 
add comment to this would be 
using words that are not at all 
necessary. 
page the last 

ve years the 
tising Import funda home, 

of Three and particularly 
Rooms and the city apart- 
Kitchenette ™ent, has under- 
gone extensive 

changes. Primarily, the transfor- 
mation has been with relation to 
the size of the apartment. New 
building is largely confined to 
apartments of six rooms and 
under, with the exception of the 
highly expensive dwellings. The 
majority of multi-family houses 
are designed for three or four 
rooms and kitchen or kitchenette. 

The same _ tendency toward 
smaller homes is noticeable in 
private dwellings. The high cost 
of building has forced home build- 
ers to economize wherever pos- 
sible. Since, in the ordinary sub- 
urban home, the cost of each room 
averages from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars, it was only natu- 
ral that lopping off a room not 
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considered absolutely essential 
would be seized upon as a method 
of saving. 

A trend so wide in scope cannot 
but affect the advertising and mar- 
keting plans of manufacturers in 
hundreds of lines. Some com- 
panies have benefited by it and 
others have been harmed. 

There is a third group, though, 
which up to the present moment 
has not been conspicuously in 
view, that could secure material 
advantages were selling plans laid 
in accordance with this all-prevail- 
ing trend. This is well illustrated 
in the 1923 campaign of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company. This com- 
pany has originated a series of set- 
tings showing the decorative pos- 
sibilities of the Globe-Wernicke 
sectional bookcase. In this con- 
nection it is to be remembered 
that the smaller apartment and 
home, while it certainly has not 
sounded the death-knell of the li- 
brary, most assuredly has forced 
many families, which under other 
circumstances would insist on such 
a room, to get along without it. 

However, these same families 
continue to read and buy books. 
Consequently, the demand for 
bookcases has not abated. But the 
style demand is different. The 
small bookcase is called for more 
frequently than before. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company 
has been quick to note the ten- 
dency and this year’s campaign is 
designed to develop its possibili- 
ties. The basic idea is to encour- 
age the arrangement of popular- 
priced bookcases amid groups of 
furniture, instead of in the old 
unit way. In the series of set- 
tings previously mentioned, illus- 
trations show the placing of a 
bookcase in a convenient nook, by 
the stairway, in the living-room 
and in the bedroom. This latter 
idea is particularly alluring in its 
possibilities. Many men and women 
have formed the habit of reading 
themselves to sleep, or at least 
reading for an hour or so before 
retiring for the night. Why, then, 
should not the bookcase occupy a 
corner of the bedroom? 

Although Globe-Wernicke is by 
no means attempting a “bookcase 
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in every room” idea, the compat 
is endeavoring to get the bookcase 
into more than one room. The 
idea is well tuned to the problems 
of the American home of today 
and should be _ suggestive to 
other manufacturers whose mar- 
kets have felt the back-fire of 
what has been called the craze for 
three rooms and kitchenette. 


Historic Firm Stops Advertis 


ing; Goes Out of Business 

An example that illustrates the fact 
that advertising, if it is to be a vita 
force in the life of a business, must 
be used regularly and continuously is 
shown in the failure of Day & Martin, 
London manufacturers of shoe polisi, 
which was reported in a copyright dis- 
patch to the New York Herald. The 
company —— its most successful 
years was one of the largest advertisers 
in London but discontinued its adver- 
tising. As a consequence the business 
is now being sold because, as_ the 
managing director stated, “we didn’t 
keep up our advertising.” 

It was with Day & Martin’s polish 
that Charles Dickens caused Sam 
Weller to polish the boots of Mr. Pick- 
wick and references to the firm are also 
to be found in the works of Carlyle, 
xeorge Eliot, Thomas Hood and Bret 
Harte. It was Dickens’ aversion for a 
rival firm that caused him to boom 
Day & Martin. In his boyhood days 
the famous author had been an em- 
ployee of the rival firm, where his 
work was to paste labels on_ pots of 
polish. The wage he received was so 
small that he never forgave his em- 
ployers. 


St. Louis Plans for Advertising 


Meeting 

_ The Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
in co-operation with the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club and the Junior Adver- 
tising Clubs is planning to attract na- 
tional attention to a “merchandising 
institute” to be held as a part of the 
Seventh District Conference of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, which meets in St. Louis on 
February 6, 7 and 8. Actual dem 
onstrations of window trimming, show 
card writing, newspaper and direct mail 
advertising will feature the theme of 
the conference “move more merchan- 
dise.” About thirty speakers are ex- 
pected to address the meetings. Among 
those who will speak, are Lou E. Hol 
land, president, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Joseph Meadon, 
president, Direct Mail Advertising As-- 
sociation; Fred P. Mann, of Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota, and _ George 
W. Hopkins, vice-president, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York. 


_E. T. Smith, recently with the adver- 
tising department of The Nast Group, 
will _ The Literary Digest on Febru 
ary 1. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising » Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CuienTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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A Complete Line and 
a Complete Service 


Significant articles describing the 
advertising and sales activities of 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany and the industry in general 
that appeared in Printers’ Ink 
Publications: ‘‘Attention Zones 
of the Illustration” (Weekly), 
March 2, 1922; “Jobbing Tires 








Salesmen,” 
“* Advertiser 
Shows Retailer How to Do 58 
Per Cent of Their Business in 


“Bringing Price and Consumer 


Means Together,” January 20, 


“Advertising Tires by 
1920. 





1921; 
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The following officials of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany are readers of either 
Printers’ Ink or Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, or both, as indicated: 


Name Title Weekly Monthly 


Seneca Lewis Vice-President 


& Gen. Man. Yes Yes 
James Q. Goudie Sales Manager “ = 
John Lord ' Asst. Sales Mgr. “ = 
Ward C. Greenawalt Adv. Manager - 


Other Members of Adv. Dept. ™ 
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Established 1888 by Georce P. Rowgri tising, Sales and Marketing 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 














The 


Little 


HE Schoolmaster, and no doubt 

many members of the Class, 
would be interested to learn from 
other sales managers how they 
would handle the following situa- 
tion: 

In a certain manufacturing con- 
cern is a sales manager newly ap- 
pointed from an inside position, 
who, although a person of aggres- 
siveness, personality and executive 
ability, has had no great amount 
of experience actually selling mer- 
chandise. 

One day he was “pepping up” a 
salesman who had lost his courage 
with regard to a certain prospect 
—a dealer they had been after to 
become exclusive agent for the 
product in his community. The 
dealer, although interested, would 
not come through. There were 
certain difficulties in the way of 
present lines on which he would 
have to sacrifice to take on the 
new. The salesman wanted to pass 
him up. 

With enthusiasm the sales man- 
ager instructed the salesman to go 
back, to put up such and such ar- 
guments. “Why, of course you 
can close him!” he said. 

“T don’t think I can,” replied 
the salesman, “and I don’t think 
you could, either. Tell you what, 
if I try and can’t get him, will you 
come over if I call you up?” 

* 


“All right,” the manager agreed. 
In half an hour he received a tele- 
phone call. The salesman had been 
unable to make any headway and 
wanted him to come right over. 
He came. He knew he was “in 
for it”; but with tremendous de- 
termination approached the dealer 
and succeeded in signing him up. 

“But,” he remarked, in relating 
the incident to the Schoolmaster. 

“it might just as easily have ended 
the other way, and my prestige 
would have suffered tremen- 
dously.” 

Now this is not an uncommon 
situation in sales management, 
even for veterans of the game. 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


1380 


Perhaps some members of the 
Class will state how they handle 
it. Would they be so positive 
about the possibility of selling the 
dealer? Would they let themselves 
into the position this sales mana- 
ger did, with the odds against 
him? 
* * * 


From “Walk-Over Shoe Prints,” 
the house-organ of the George E. 
Keith Company, the Schoolmaster 
gleans the following letter, writ- 
ten by a customer of one of the 
company’s Chicago stores. “It 
doesn’t take a knowledge of Eng- 
lish,” says the company, “or a long 
sojourn in America to appreciate 
courtesy, service and’ square deal- 
ing.” This is the letter: 


Chicago. U. S. / 
16 november 192 


Walkover shoe manufactor company 
Campelo strett, Brocton mass. 


Dear sir— 


I am in youre store tuesday on deer 
born strett by Tribune and I buy me 
paire your shoes very nice i like them 
much more, as i am in youre store i 
hear a man come in there complate 
about paire of shoes he buy he kick his 
tow about someway agenst things rough 
and break leather of at tow, he say 
shoes no good noway and want new 
paire for old nothing ellse do the yung 
man he call your hed mans an he tawk 
nice but the man he mad he loose his 
hed and give the beeg insullt to your 
head mans who smile soft like and try 
to be nice but no good the man he 
wrave and wrave and dont let your hed 
man do nothing for him but say he want 
new paire shoes and no else or he write 
him a lettre to mr, walkover and make 
youre hed man lose his job I awful mad 
at way he tawk to youre man and want 
to hit him in his hed he all rong and 
youre hed man he not rong. I buy my 
walkover shoes many years in Europe 
diffrent place and like youre salesma 
and downt like to know man lik this 
man get youre man what you call it in 
bad when he not to blame so i write this 
lettre to you to explane youre hed mai 
at store not wrong if this man he rite 
to you and say things not so ab 
youre hed man i like what you « 
sqare deel all times and youre man 
all rite but this man he mad no good 
hlufer fellow. 

Please excuse but i wante to let 
know true way he came about 
youre man he not to faulte the \ 
the man say. Pleas excuze mistak« 
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ALLIED @@pPAPERS 


Source of ES ape Save 


Progressive advertisers and publishers find that a 
thorough knowledge of printingpapersis invaluable. G. How 
familiar are you with stocks and their uses? GQ Do you 
know what advantages are to be had from Allied papers? 
G Learn. Begin by fixing these papers firmly in your mind. 


SPECIAL OFFSET 
LIBERTY OFFSET 
DEPENDABLE OFFSET 
KINGKOTE OFFSET 
reciate VICTORY DULL COAT 
e deal- PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
SUPERIOR ENAMEL 
SUPERBA ENAMEL 
SUPERFINE ENAMEL 


COATED ONE SIDE LITHO 
STANDARD M.F. (white and colors) 


gee STANDARD SUPER (white and colors) 
ke them INDEX BRISTOL (white and colors) 
‘tore FRENCH FOLIO 
kick i LITHO BLANKS 

he say LAID MIMEOGRAPH 
co TRANSLUCENT BRISTOL 
he tawk 
pose his 
SF ges ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
man he In Writing for Samples Please ‘Address Desk 1, Office 3 
our I ed New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 

e wan 
ee write BARDEEN DIVISION - KING DIVISION - MONARCH DIVISION 
1d make r—] 
. 4 i eS = A complete stock of these papers is available for prompt shipment at all 
ng pr times both at the mills in Kalamazoo and at our New York warehouse. 
buy my ALLIED DISTRIBUTORS 

Europe APPLETON, WIS. KALAMAZOO. MICH. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
= - an = vycele Brothers Bermingham ¢ om ms Clements Pape 7 oe. 
all it in ee Re KANSAS CITY MO. "Aled ? RK NY iia 
rite this The sou, Soe a. OMAHA, NEB. raed 


LANSING MICH. 
he Dudley Paper Co. 


8 wer Ce 
198 ANGELES. CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 
per, Genera: Agee Ge. 
Envelope Corp. SPOK ANE 
MPINEAPOLS. MINN. 
Paper Supply 
+9 4Me, comalee oer Co. 


nm W. Graham & Co. 


ie Wy se TOLEDO, 0 
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e e not verry long in this country but i 
This Device Does like united states verry much and i 


learn by tipewriter much english fast 


e befor long 1 guess. 
Perfect Lettering ones: Oe 


: , Gaetano Casaretto 
HE Vizagraph saves time 
for artists and enables lay- : ‘ E 

men to do perfect Hand Letter- Something of a novelty finds its 

ing. The headline above was way to the Schoolmaster’s desk in 
lettered by a novice without the form of a price-list of “Used 
training or ability. Correspondence Courses.” Though 

The Viaagraph is not a rubber. stam the price list states that merchan- 

ans Ge tatenamite cen “uk, a aoe dise of this character is hard to 

device that does beautiful hand. “ettering find, more than 300 courses are 

in many styles and sizes. ? ° . ° . 

k : listed at prices which, considering 

The Vizagraph is in constant use by . 

Advertising Agencies, Art Services, Pub- the subjects represented, are ex- 

usher, Rograver Printer and Adrecisimg | | tremely attractive. Imagine, for 

and doing reugh and finished lettering. example, being able to secure a 

The cost is moderate and it quickly pays for complete course of instruction in 

ts n tin s i _ “ asain ” « 

Sond for illustrated deseriptive literature “Love's Way for only $1.25, 

and samples of Vizagraph work. Breaking into Print” for $2.90, 

VIZAGRAPH CO., 949 B’way, N. Y. City or “Scholarship, Any Subject,” 

for $90. ; 

The Schoolmaster admits that, 
for his own part, he is in much 
I’m a Fool the position of the donkey be- 
h it, tween the two bundles of hay— 
——at hunting a Jo unable to choose between them 

Held Last Two Jobs Five and likely to go unsatisfied in 

Years Each the process, Only in his case the 

Widely experienced, copy, plans, situation is so much worse, 

po gee page research. m. ng there being such an infinite vari- 

judge of art, sneraving, puntiag. || ety to choose from, Shall he, for 
worker. example, learn “Fat Reducing, 

45 years old, married. Very mod- “Conscious Evolution,” “Interior 

erate salary, Wiring,” “Stuttering and Stam- 

A “‘find’”’ for some N.Y. City mering,” “Ukulele Playing,” “How 


agency or advertiser 


“R, G.,” Box 247, Printers’ Ink. 


* * * 



































Executive 


thoroughly trained and expe- LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
rienced in all departments of DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
periodical publishing and adver- PAID CIRCULATION. 


tising, now connected with one Géverum 
. ae " ent st en : 
of the largest organizations in atement for six 


the field, desires management of months ended September 31, 1922 


publication or would serve as 
assistant to some busy presi- average 5,953 daily 


dent. Highest references from 
all past associates. Located in 
New York, Representatives: 


Address “L. C.,” Box 243, New York: 
care Printers’ Ink. H. W. Moloney Bid 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan oe 

















“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”) 


rORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG | 
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WANTED 
Exnerienced Executive 


In sales management for high 
grade confectionery, and for — 
grocery package line 


Address “S. H.” 
Box 248, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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| RINTERS’ INK 
binders will hold 
an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s 
copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, 
bya very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like 
a book, with all inside 
margins fully visible. 





Made of heavy book 
board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with Inter- 
laken Book Cloth ;lettered 
in gold. Sold at cost 
price for our subscribers’ convenience. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
185 Madison Ave., New York 


} 
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POINT F. 

CONFIDENCE— a  ctiaien 
standing with our clients demands 
that same confidential treatment = 

information that is accorded by th 
legal profession. 
ROBNETT-HONES, Inc. 


Personalized Vocational Service 


20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, iil. 











A BARGAIN 
S IN BRAINS & 


$10,000 thinker wants to connect 
with AGENCY or UFACTURER 
at $5,200 or more———— 
Have been evolving ideas, writin 
story copy, plans, etc., for nati 
accounts for. six years. Versatile. 
Employed. “P. F.,” Box 246, P. I. 























This emblem is 


your Protection 

Buy your Advertising 

Mee exer Calendars, Signs and 
Specialties from Association embers. 


Consult the Products Information Department 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTY "ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 














Send for proof charts, now: FREE 


High-class art work at low 
cost. Wide variety of cuts. 
“Peppy’’ comics and illus- 
} trations with ideas. Will 
liven up house ae direct-mail and all 
advertising. jose 10c to cover mailing. 
NOVEL ADS” sTUDIO 
7 East 42d St., Room 1001, New York City 





ALEXANDER. Wous KY: 


COMPLETE 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


ne ay 5 
jarkets. 13 muLLion a: 
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to Start in the Candy Business” 
or “Woolen Warp Preparation 
and Weaving”? 

It would be pleasant, no doubt, 
to study cornet playing, but the 
neighbors might prefer “Veteri- 
nary Dentistry” or “Magnetic 
Healing.” 

This appears to be one of the 
cases where too much is offered. 
If confronted with the single 
chance to acquire a “Winning Per- 
sonality” the Schoolmaster might 
fall for it, but when this is offset 
by a course in “Taxidermy” for 
only $7.75, it really becomes em- 
barrassing. On the whole, it is 
feared that this opportunity to 
acquire much valuable knowledge 
at reduced rates must be passed up. 


Faces of Motormen and Taxi 
Drivers Furnish Copy 


The reproduction of over one hun- 
dred photographs of taxi drivers and 
street car motormen was used in full- 
page newspaper advertising of Louis- 
ville’s recent Safety Parade. The men 
— had driven continuously for 
rom one to four years without an acci- 
dent and were scheduled to march with 
the purpose of impressing upon the pub- 
lic mind the fact that traffic accidents 
can and should be avoided. The copy 
sums up the appeal by saying: ‘What 
these valuable citizens have done for 
Louisville, every driver can do—they 
have Proved | beyond question that ‘It 
can be done. 














Advertising and Selling 
A Splendid Opportunity, 
BRYANT &STRATTON COLLEGE 
Buffalo, New York 
For free prospectus address 


Instructor in Advertising and Selling 





























4 | 
Northern New England 
MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
POPULATION 5363000 
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Te Make Wider Use of 
“Uneeda” Trade-Mark 


In order to associate its trade-mark 
“Uneeda” more closely with its other 
products, the Nations! Biscuit Company 
plans to make a more general use of 
that trade-mark. Whenever the corporate 
name of the company appears in adver- 
tising the phrase “Uneeda Bakers” will 
appear after it. By this means, the 
company informs Printers’ Ink, “the 
name ‘Uneeda’ will be more closely as- 
sociated than ever before with all the 
National Biscuit Company’s products 
and the corporate name.” 


Montreal Agency Has New 


Account 

Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
Company, Ltd., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with S. S. Bowman, Ltd., 

Montreal, Canada, advertising agency. 
A campai is being planned for “Ma- 

ple Leaf Guilty Alcohol,” a new prod- 
uct. The Consolidated Distilleries, Ltd., 

Montreal, have also placed their adver- 
tising account with this agency. 


The 


Japanese Papers Appoint 

Representative at Chicago 

F. R. Jones has been appointed Mid- 
dle Western representative of the Trans- 
Pacific Magazine, the Japan Advertiser 
and The Jiji Shimpo, newspapers, all of 
Tokyo, Japan, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


S. E. Carter with Oklahoma 
City Publication 


S. E. Carter, recently merchandising 
manager of the El Paso, Tex., Times, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Retail Selling and The Oklahoma Re- 
tail Merchant, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Est. 1873 A. B.C. CHICAGO 
With over 100 paid ndents 
in the largest producing aad 
marketing centers the 

berman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 





roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘‘Standard Remedies’’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago ) 











SAY IT WITH 


She AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


The Magazine For Eating Places 
FLOWERS WILT 
Ask for survey and sample copy 
123 W. Madison St. Chicago 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Including 
PETROLEUM 
The back-bone of the successful adver- 
tising campaign in the oil industry. 
Semi-Monthly — Ist and 15th of each month 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office: 56 W. 45th St. New York 
Members of A. B. ¢ 




















Editor 


Manufacturer of nationally ad- 
vertised building products 
wants man to launch and edit 
house organ to job carpenters. 
Should have intimate knowl- 
edge of home building and of 
the interests and problems of the 
contractor and carpenter. 


Address “CN,” Box 232, Care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














Env-o-Blanks 


Make Ordering Easy 


Users Are Boosters Ask for Samples 


American Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. 
Sole Makers « CHICAGO 





The 
| Ew Y ARKEN 


BERG 
| REPRESENTING 5 500 NEWSPAPERS 


“CLASSIFIE D" 


Cle rete betcame w Lelet-to 
"EC »ENCY CHICAGO 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MULTICOLOR PRESS, with assortment 
of type, for sale. In good condition. 
Can be seen any time. Call Seventh 
Floor, 438 Broadway; ask for Mr. 
Murray. 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Long-Estabished, High-Grade Printing 
Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, is 
in a position to offer exceptionally favor- 
able rates for regular monthly runs. Auto 
deliveries, close co-operation. Glen Cove 
Press, Inc., Glen Cove, Long Island, 
N. Y. Tel. 498. 


Publisher seeks active small investor, 
preferably man or woman who is fa- 
miliar with advertising or circulation. 
Character and ability of associate more 
important than investment. A wonder- 
ful opportunity for the right person. 
Address Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTER 

Printer wanted to take 
monthly trade magazine. 

An established, growing class publi- 
cation with real _ possibilities seeks 
printer to invest $300 to $500 a month 
in the form of printing the publication. 
Business practically on a self-sustaining 
basis with unusual possibilities. Ad- 
dress Box 756, Printers’ Ink. 


LOW LABOR COST 

Railroad company owning large three- 
story factory building in central New 
York will sell or lease same together 
with thirteen dwelling houses, if de- 
sired, to printing establishment. Trans- 
portation facilities and electric power at 
hand. Particulars on request. eral 
Manager, Southern New York Railway, 
Oneonta, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Hoe 16-page Press with 
complete stereotyping equipment. 4 
linotypes, Model 18; 2  linotypes, 
Model 8; 1 linotype, Model 20; 1 lino- 
type, Model 5. 

This and other newspaper equipment 
was obtained in the purchase of the 
Norristown Times. Each piece is in ex- 
cellent condition and was used to get 
out the Times until January 1, 1923. 
Will be sold for cash only. Norristown 
Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Prosperous growing National non- 
technical trade weekly on account re- 
tiring publisher offered for sale either 
entire or half interest, partner to as- 

















interest in 











PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
N. J. Phone 100. 


Space for Rent—1000 sq. ft. at $125.00 
per month, in connection with a job 
printer; all or part can be secured, with 
freight and passenger elevator service; 
fireproof, steam-heated building. For 
printer, bookbinder, embosser, engraver 
or linotyper. Can give part trade for 
rent. Apply Mr. Young, 1780 B’way, 
Fifth Floor, at 57th St., Circle 4568. 


THREE LIVE WIRES 


Editor—Illustrator—Printer 
offer their services in preparing house 
organs, booklets, catalogues and direct- 
mail advertising. Superior printing, at- 
tractive art work, convincing copy. 
City facilities. Out-of-town prices. The 
Wolverton Service, 463 Clinton Avenue, 
West Hoboken, N. J 2 











TO AN ACCOUNT 

EXECUTIVE 
Have charge of the New York 
office of a thoroughly established 
advertising agency and will share 
the business on a fifty-fifty basis 
with an advertising man of high 
caliber and dealing with a quality 
clientele. For a young man of 
good personality there is here an 
opportunity to render and _ pro- 
duce the best in advertising. 
Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 





Trade Paper Advertising Salesman 
Who Seeks Ownership in a Publication 
A young, growing class publication with 
tremendous possibilities is seeking a real 
heavy-weight advertising salesman who 
has gone about as far as he can working 
for others and is thinking of starting a 
publication of his own or getting an in- 
terest in one. To such a man we ex- 
tend the opportunity that comes once in 
a lifetime. No investment required. In 
reply give sufficient particulars to fur- 
nish basis of judgment. Your letter will 
be treated in strict confidence. Address 
Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


We require the services of a wide- 
awake young man with selling experi- 
ence in the photographic field or allied 
lines. Wr‘te for particulars to Fotokraft, 
1340 Broadway, New York City. 











sume full command and resp bility ; 
property should net $50,000 1923; will 
consider $25,000 cash, balance conve- 
nient terms from earnings with proper 
security. Truly a rare opportunity. 
Address Box 742, Printers’ Ink, 





WANTED 
COPY AND LAYOUT MAN FOR 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER. SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT OF VICK CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, PAGE 174, 
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COMMERCIAL POSTER SALESMAN 
wanted by large, well-established poster 
lithographing company. State previous 
experience. Address Box 768, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Experienced printer as As- 
sistant Manager of went plant 
of 300 employes. Splendid opportunity 
to advance. Salary commensurate with 
experience and ability. Box 743, P. I. 





Experienced copy, idea and contact 
man with agency record wanted immedi- 
ately by New York Advertising Agency. 
State age, experience and salary desired. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 





Photo-engraving salesman, con- 
trolling from $2000 to $3000 
per month, can secure interesting 
proposition. Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT AND COPY MAN WANTED 
Not a novice. Must be capable of mak- 
ing finished layouts, lettering, execute 
art work and write copy. A trade pub- 
lication wants him as right-hand man 
to department manager. Box 746, P. I. 


Wanted—Advertising Solicitor to cover 
Pennsylvania. Draw and_ expenses. 
Preference will be given man residing 
in Philadelphia and having successful 
record in space selling. Address The 
Novelty News, 520 Singer Building, 
New_York City. 


Well-known shoe trade publication has 
an opening in New England for an ex- 
perienced advertising salesman. Won- 
derful opportunity for live wire. No 
other need apply. Correspondence con- 
fidential. References required. Box 740, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 

Executive required to take charge of 
one of the finest Job Printing Establish- 
ments in Canada, located at Montreal, 
Canada (non-union). A splendid oppor- 
tunity for a capable, conscientious man 
with first-class experience, Write in first 
instance in strict confidence to Box 744, 
Printers’ Ink, with full particulars. 


Circulation Promotion Manager 
A successful circulation manager can 
make a good arrangement with a busi- 
ness paper in New York City for part- 
time work, 

One who can devise and direct to a 
successful conclusion a campaign to in- 
crease the circulation of a topnotch re- 
tailers’ paper 
Address Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 

















ARTIST—Advertising Agency has excel- 
lent proposition for all-around artist. 
Free-lance payment basis with permanent 
studio oe in modern light art depart- 
ment; phone and stenographic service in- 
cluded. Write, giving experience and 
proofs of work. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 


Building Material Manufacturer with 
national distribution needs several men 
thoroughly experienced in sales corre- 
spondence and general sales office work. 
This is a real chance for men with 
— to shoulder work and responsi- 
bility. Reply by letter, stating fully 
qualifications, experience and salary re- 
quirement. Box 758, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY has opening 
for MAN OR WOMAN SOLICITOR 
WHO CAN CREATE NEW BUSI- 
NESS AND PREPARE OWN COPY. 
NO OTHERS weer aay ac 
SPLENDID OPPORT TO 
ENTER PSTABLISHED AGENCY 
WITHOUT INVESTMENT. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CONFIDENTIAL. Box 
750, Printers’ Ink. 














WANTED—-3 live display solicitors, 
must be hustlers, able to write copy 
and make layouts. New six-day-a- 
week evening paper. State terms, 
experience, age and references in 
first letter. A real opportunity for 
the right men. Business Manager, 
Press, Second and Cheyenne, Tulsa, 
Okla. 














Advertising Man or Woman 

Do you want to work for yourself? A 
group of substantial, experienced adver- 
tising men and women who have asso- 
ciated themselves for mutual advantage 
now have an opening for another capable 
advertising man or woman who can 
handle accounts as well as close new ~ 
business from leads furnished. The 
business is established and no investment 
is required. Commission basis to start. 
Address Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 





IF YOU CAN SELL SPACE 

in a highly specialized merchandising 
paper, sectional in scope, and, although 
only two years old, has gained recogni- 
tion as the leader in its territory, you 
may be the man we are looking for. 
Sales work on a comparatively new pub- 
lication frequently means a long, hard 
pull, but the reward is worth the effort 
and you will not be expected to work for 
nothing in the meantime. This paper is 
one of several successful papers pub- 
lished by an organization which is re 
spected for its standing in the publishing 
field. A substantial future is open to a 
wheelhorse—a young man who believes 
in the fundamental principle that success 
is 95% hard wor erritory—from 
Pittsburgh east. Tell us your age, pres- 
ent and past connections, and outline 
fully your experience and capabilities. 
Box 770, Printers’ Ink. 





Western 
Advertising Solicitor 


Leading National Monthly Maga- 
zine has good opening with its 
Chicago office for a solicitor who 
can really sell exceptional space 
to high-grade advertisers and 
agencies. Knowledge of principal 
accounts and ability to get to de- 
ciding men in agencies essential. 
Good salary to begin. Box 747, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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House-Organ Editor—Man to handle 
monthly publication on musical subject 
from every angle, editorial, preparation 
and make-up. rtunity to branch 
into newspaper and direct-by-mail field. 
Answer in detail, with samples of work, 
also complete personal history, educa- 
tion, age and salary wanted. Box 763, 
Printers’ Ink, 





One of the strongest Trade Journals 
in the Women’s Wear field has an 
opening for a real advertising solicitor. 
he man we are looking for is one 
of those “rare birds” who is more than 
a mere advertising solicitor—he must 
have a working knowledge of merchan- 
dising and know how to apply it in a 
forceful, constructive way to his clients’ 
problems. Apply Box 739, P. I 


Copy Writer Wanted—Man with a real 
capacity for work, who can grasp a sub- 
ject quickly and write plain, simple, 
direct English, is offered an exceptiona 
opportunity in the Advertising part- 
ment of large manufacturer of musical 
instruments. Experience in newspaper, 
trade paper, form letters and direct-mail 
matter desirable. Answer in detail, en- 
closing variety of work samples, with 
complete personal history — education, 
positions held, age and salary wanted. 
Location New York. Box 762, P. I. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
For one who has been in the game 
long enough to show a successful record, 
there is an opportunity to join a house 
of reputation in Cleveland. As a special 
representative you will have to handle 
big jobs both locally and out of town. 
Unless you are a practical, seasoned 
seller of high-grade printing and have 
proven it, it will not be worth applying; 
if you are, a real opportunity — 
Ox 








you, Correspondence confidential. 
760, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


CAN YOU SUCCESSFULLY SELL 
AMERICA’S LEADING ADVERTIS- 
ING SERVICE TO DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND SPECIALTY SHOPS? 
Here is an opportunity for a permanent 
connection, in an exclusive territory, re- 
quiring considerable traveling; the man 
we want should be between 25 and 40; 
he may at present be an advertising 
manager of a department store, a suc- 
cessful newspaper solicitor, or he may 
be in agency work; he certainly knows 
the fundamentals of advertising and is 
not afraid of hard work. 

Our liberal commission arrangement 
makes this opportunity attractive to a 
high-calibre man, who can surely earn 
between $10,000 and $15,000 the first 
year; this is proven by men now seling; 
we will allow a drawing account not ex- 
ceeding $150 week; our willingness 
to credit mail orders and renewals to 
salesmen makes this exclusive territory 
franchise a permanent and ever-growing 
feature. 

eed qualify for interview by letter 
only. 

CENTURY ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Inc. 
244 Sth Ave., New York 
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Sales and Advertising Manager—We 
need a progressive young man with sales 
executive and advertising experience. 
Must be a student and willing to learn 
technical business, Located in town in 
Middle West. This is an opening for a 
man who wants to get in on the ground 
floor and grow with a big proposition. 
Tell the whole story in your first letter. 
Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade-Paper Advertising Man 
A young, responsible and growing class 
publishing organization is seeking a capa- 
ble, successful and reliable advertising 
representative who stands high among 
manufacturers or wholesalers in any one 
trade, such as hardware, drug, jewelry, 
furniture, shoe, etc., trades. To the right 
man we are ready to give the exclusive 
handling of his particular trade on a lib- 
eral commission basis, full co-operation, 
and the opportunity of an interest in the 
business, Full or part time arran ent 
in the beginning will be considered. Re- 
plies will be treated in strictest confi- 
dence. Address Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 


We want a wide-awake, “Go- 
Getter” Salesman in every city 
of 100,000 or over,*to handle a 
high-class mailing proposition, sell- 
ing to manufacturers and adver- 
tising men. 








The right man can make this a 
very attractive, permanent, lucra- 
tive proposition, limited in its re- 
turns only by the amount of time 
and effort put into it. A commis- 
sion proposition leading to better 
things. Address Box 780, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted — Experienced ad man wants 
place with reliable concern, agency, or 
newspaper. East preferred. Experienced 
in copy writing, layouts, handling foreign 
schedules, etc. Best references. Box 741, 
Printers’ Ink, 


; ADVERTISING MANAGER 

is the job I’m trained for, College man. 
Nine years’ experience, large concerns. 
All phases advertising work. Middle 
West preferred. It couldn’t do a bit of 
harm to drop a line to Box 752, P. I. 


Advertising Manager 
Experienced Business Man 
Nine years with big national advertisers 
—four as Assistant Advertising Manager 
to lighting equipment manufacturer and 
five years as Advertising Manager of lead- 
ing farm implement manufacturer. Back- 
ground of practical selling experience in 

retail hardware field. Box 779, P. I. 
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Technically trained young man, 24, 
wledge of copy, layout, art, printing 
| engraving, desires connection with 
vy York firm. Address Box 753, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 


Rit ‘H EXPERIENCE, Producing Book- 

Inserts, Folders, Color Work. 
ke ws Paper, Plates and Paper, Mail 
Canipaigns, Sales Promotion, ° Copy. 
Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


CH! CAGO Editorial position desired by 
college man, Three years’ editing. and 
managing - national monthly. Adver- 
tising and sales experience. Exceptional 
references. Box 769, Printers’ Ink, 
Ch go Office. 


ARTIST 

All round, commercial man—agency ex- 
pericnce, figure, color and line. Also 
rience motion-picture and theatrical 
Have worked on many national 
ounts (“Victor,” ‘“Walk-Over,” 
<,” etc.) when free-lancing. Hun- 
ired dollars a week, Also interested in 

free-lance_work, Box 778, P. I. 


Editor or Editorial , Assistant— Young 
woman with six years’ experience in pro- 
luction work, reporting, editing, prepara- 
tion of copy, make-up and proofreading, 
accustomed to dealing with printers and 
engravers, desires responsible position 
with magazine, trade journal or house 
organ. N. Y. City. Excellent ouleoupens 
from former employers. Box 767, P. I. 


High-Calibred Woman Executive 
who has specialized in the study of 
media, is seeking a connection with a 
New York agency where she can 
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VER TWENTY YEARS we have 

conducted a service bureau for 
employers and position seekers in 
the Advertising-Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and women 
fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility in advertising, pub- 
licity and sales departments of 
trade journals, agencies, mercan- 
tile and manufacturing concerns. 
Registration free; no charge to 
employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Will Opportunity Please Knock? Re- 
cently honorably discharged from military 
service. Previously attached to art de- 
partment, large advertising agency. Seek- 
ing the chance to re-establish myself at 
copy and layout work. An appointment 
may mean mutual benefit and satisfaction. 
Who holds the opportunity? Box 765, P.I. 











PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPERMAN. 
FAMILIAR WITH ALL BRANCHES OF 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY, 
SEEKS PART TIME eerie IN 
N. Y. CITY OR VICINITY 

Publicity Room 415 
624 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 




















responsibility of contract department and 
not act as a mere rate clerk. Twelve 
years of advertising experience brings 

her to you with proven ability and best 
of references. Address Box 764, P. I. 


Sales—young—man, 21, commercial high 
waduate, 2 years reporter trade paper, 
| year’s experience selling by mail and 
person, now, employed night newspaper, 
desires position (12 to 5 p.m.) assistant 
to advertising man or sales executive 
in publishing field, moderate pay to be 
trained and eventually work into full- 
time responsible job. Box 749, P. I. 
ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MANAGER 
Seeks Broader hn ogg gd 
Fifteen years’ experi in Ready-to 
Wear field—Wholesale ont Retail Sell- 
ing. At present directing 25 salesmen. 
Understands route strategy, sales corre- 
spondence, advertising campaigns, circu- 
lars, letters os general publicity. Young, 
‘rgetic, 1 training, married with 
Ad ress Box “M,” Sherman & 
air, Inc, 116 W. 32nd St., New York. 














YOUNG MAN 
eeks opportunity in_ the work he 
loves—Advertising. He is an Amer- 
can, Christian, single, 25, with eager, 
lustrious personality. 8 years’ mer- 
handising experience. corre- 
mdent. University evening student. 
xcellent references. M sal- 
reen, 344 John Street, 
ist Newark, J. 








TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER 


Seasoned advertising salesman, who be- 
lieves that trade-pa are the most 
essential of publications, will devote his 
entire time and thought as Eastern 
Manager of a_ substantial trade-paper. 
A long-standing acquaintance with 
practically all Eastern advertising 
cies. Address Box 773, Printers’ fk. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
SALESMAN 


POSITION OPEN FOR 
FIRST-CLASS MAN. 
THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 














Commercial Artist 


Splendid ps aang to develop with 
growing agency he position re- 
quires an all-round man capable of 
doing figure and lettering work in 
black and white, as well as creating 
strong layouts. If, through experi- 
ence, you can do such work really 
well, write us fully, giving details 
of experience, a starting salary 
desir: Might also enclose Sop sam- 
ples of your work. tion: city 
about five hours’ ride south of New 
York. Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 
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Outdoor Advertising 


NATION-WIDE 





110,000,000 Circulation 














In the cities where Golden 
Key Milk is advertised out- 
of-doors, its sales lead all 
competitors. * 


Leadership was secured in 
St. Louis in less than two 
years through Outdoor 
Advertising. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison Branches in 46 Cities Operating in or Broadway 
Representing 8,500 Cities and Towns Fifth Ave. 

at 25th Street 
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Your copy in 
The Chicago Tribune 


during the Chicago Show 


—will reach manufacturers of automobiles, parts, and accessories ; 


—and dealers—thousands of the biggest from a score of states; 


—and owners and prospects—hundreds of thousands of them— 
distributed over such a vast, rich section that your newspaper 
copy becomes the very best of national advertising. 


Bye show week 

all major factors 
in the automobile in- 
dustry are concen- 
trated in Chicago and 
read The Chicago 
Tribune every day. 


Furthermore, news of 
the show and auto- 
mobile advertising, 
appearing in great 
volumein The Tribune, 
generate the highest 
degree of interest on 
the part of the public. 
The Chicago Show is 
not a mere exhibit. 
It is the world’s great- 
est automobile market 
yielding a tremendous 
volume of immediate 
sales. 


That The Chicago 
Tribune is the one 
dominant medium to 
use on this critical 
occasion is manifested 
by the fact that the 
automobile industry 
spends more money 
for advertising in The 
Tribune than in the 
five other Chicago 
papers combined. 


Hit hard in The Chicago 
Tribune during the 
Chicago Automobile 
Show and you will bowl 
over at one blow the 
manufacturer, the dis- 
tributor, the dealer and 
- user. 


The Chirag o Gribnune 


OS GREATEST NEWSPAPER(/(/ 


512 Fifth Avenue 
New Yorx 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


Haas Building 
Los ANGELES 
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